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OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND 
G OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
DIRECTOR. 
tir RODERICK IMPEY “apoio D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &e. 
uring he Session 1858-59, which will commence on the 4th Octo- 
ee the itiowing © COURSES OF LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 
WEMONSTRATION 8 will be give 
istry. W Mobilis, F.R.S., &. 
s ; Sens. Oy John Percy, M. D., F.R'S. 
; Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
: er: By — W. Smyth, 


achat C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
 Geolagy ues; anics. By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
& 7 ysics. Stokes, M.A., F. 8. 

Instruction in Nechantoal Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 


The fee for Matriculated Students Conve of be yippee is 
30. in one sum, On entrance, or two annual Ny ome of 201, 

Pupils are received in the moral College o: vist (the labora- 

tory of the School), under eed rection of Dr. Hofmann, at a fee of 
10. for the term oft e same ody is charged in the 

all al Laboratory, bv the direction of Dr. Percy. Ti 

to separate courses of lectures are issued at 1., 1. 10s., and 27. each. 
ones in the Queen’s or the East India Compan: y’ 3 service, = 

on fy erase bok ac ane ~ Nacien agents and managers, may o 
tory chi 


ied echoolmanters; pupil teachers, and others engaged in 
ae are also admitted to the lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibi- 
tions, oul others have also been established. 

For a prospectus and yp amy ,apply at the Museum of Practical 


Jermyn Street, London. 
Geology, TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


M.A., F.R.S. 





MINERALOGY. -—KING’S COLLEGE, Lon- 

fessor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a 
COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the study pet GEOLOGY and the a plication of Mineral 
Substances in the The lectures illustrated by an 
extensive collection 7 specimens, and will begin on FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 8th, at at Nine 0 Clock, e a te He be a on 
— ednesday and a same hour. Fee, 

RW. JELF, D.D., Principal. 

THE SCHOOL OF ART AT SOUTH KEN- 
‘ON, and in the following METROPOLITAN DIS- 


TRICTS, on RE-OPEN for the Session of Five Months on 
FRIDAY, Isr OCTOBER. 


es Spieliehie Gem, Street. 

bury—William Street, Wilmin; 
ie a eae, Chart ouse—Goswel 
. er! e—Grammar 100) 
t. Martin's-in-t the-Fields—Castle 8: 
. amet Mary's, are Bos 
. Hany msary ng. 
St. Coens inthe: East, Cannon Street Road. 
At South a , 37, Gower Street, Bedford Brea Spital- 
= , Finsbury, any SR comiag 5 ouse, —s Esq ge pene 

‘or Prospectuses, Terms, apply a res; ive 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 





m § 
istreet 


tford R 
gag come ‘Acre. 








RITISH ASSOCIATION, 1858.— LEEDS 
MEETING.—The next. MEETING of the a a 

for the. Advancement of Science will commen LEEDS, on 
AN SHPTEMER 22nd, and terminate, on WEDNESDAY, the 


Ny eg ge Town Hall, on Wed- 
sy ie September, at Half-past Eight o’clock ie M., when 

v. Hum; rots loyd, D.D., F.R.S., &c., will resign t he Chair, 
poy a ek M.D., yDCL. L,FRS., "&e., *will deliver an Address 


as Presiden 
On Thursday PBrening, Fee nm eyes there will be a Co! 
ee Half- ports Bight o'clock. 
at Halt-p: ‘ight o’clock, 
we deliver a py ten endy on the 


Sree September 27th, at Half- Eight o’clock 
the sonar Aim lessor on will deliver a j2 of meek on the Fossil 


On Tuesday Evening, September 28th, there will be a Conyer- 
sazione at the Town Hail conan at Half-past Bight ¢ o'clock. 

The concluding General Meeting will take place in the Town wpe 
the Genes Ge ite, and the “Geunte ed Maney wnactiaed 

Will thes be 5 its of Money sanctioned by it, 


Programmes, and all information respecting the Meeting, 
— by application to the Local con , at the Town ii Halt, 
THOMAS HINCKS, 


if) 
W. SYKES WARD, 
THOMAS WILSON; 


Local 
Secretaries. 


1858, September 15. 





Riles SOCIETY.—The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
TING will be held during the Meeting of the British 
be Owen, F.R.S., D.C.L., ident of the 


Be .. Aman 8 work on the British Freshwater Polyzoa, with 

the Brine aings Pees ot of all thi ith dat and Prof. Williamson's work on 
fo qoremninis cre, ¥ drawings of all ee ecies, are NOW 

i brs work's te oe Ocean ag sour pastes, 

vil bedélivenc ts bia Ne, a  Hydroroa, with numerous plates, 

Sateen gon one guinea annually. 

- e can still be i ith 
and Hancock’s work on the Medios Mollusea Jupecieees 


By order of the Council, 
S,Savile Row, w,  2DWIN LANKESTER, MD., Secretary. 








GUALATIEED PICTURES» BY LIVING 
ARTISTS for ae at 6 oe Beat Ct, tare, iS) 





~ 
Vy 7ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey. 
Session 1858-1859. 

The Westminster Hospital was instituted a.p. 1719, and incorpo- 
rated by Act a ty opp A.D. 1836. It contains 175 beds, and 
affords relief to about 20,000 out: ~patients annually. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on Friday, October 1, 1858, with 
an Introductory Address, by Dr. Frederic Bi vat 8 p.m. 

Clinical Leetures.—In addition to the pe tion given by all the 
medical officers during their visits, Courses of Lectures on Clinical 
Medicine and Surgery in accordance with the new regulations of 
the Examining rds, will be delivered during the Winter and 
Summer Terms, by thi e phy sicians and surgeons. 

Clinical assistants, physicians’ clerks, and surgeons’ dressers, are 
opis from the most qualified students, without additional fee. 

wa dete ort of Hospital practice, or any course of lectures, may be 
separately attended. 

The entire course of study (including Hospital practice and lec- 
tures) required by the College of Surgeons and the Society of Apo- 
thecaries, may be attended on payment of 70 guineas. 

Further information may be obtained on application to 


F. J. WILSON, Secretary to the Hospital. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
Hants, Dunbridge Station, Salisbury Branch, 8. W. 
GEORGE EDMONDSON—Principal. 
Natural bier gs. and Mathematics—Frederick R. Smith, LL.D. 
Chemistry—Dr. Henry Debus, late Assistant in the Laboratory of 
— — Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the University of 


Mar! 
Classics or History—Daniel Hughes, M.A., Jesus College, Oxford. 
Modern Languages and Foreign Litera’ ture—Mr. John Haas, from 
M. de Fellenberg’s Institution, Hotwsl Switzerland. 
German—Mr. Nicholas omens from M. de Fellenberg’s Institu- 
tion, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 
Practical Surveying, Levelling, &e. —Mr. Richard P. Wright. 
Drawing—Mr. Richard P. Wright. 
English—Mr. Daniel B. Brightw ell. 
English—Mr. William Trevor. 
Music—Mr. William Cornwal). 


Terms :— 


For Boys a 12 years ofage £45 per annum. 
» e 12 and under 15 £55 
£65 


” 


” 
” 





7 NT AW f 
WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
SESSION 1858-9. 

The College WILL OPEN for the Session on ong the 4th 

October next. The Session will terminate in July, 1 
Principal—J. GC. GREENWOOD, “re 

Courses of Instruction will be given in the following departments, 
viz. Seg and Literature of Greece and Rome—Comparative 
Gra Language and Literature—Logic, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy: —Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—History— 
Jurisprudence—Political Economy—Chemistry, Elementary, Analy- 
tical, and Practical—Na‘ istory (for this ‘Session, Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man andofthe Animal ‘Kingdom)—French and German 
Languages and Literature—and Drawing, including Mechanical and 
Anatomical Drawing, with Painting. 

Eventne Crassks FoR Persons not ATTENDING THE COLLEGE AS 
Srupents.—The Ey vening Classes have been extended, so as to in- 
clude the pe hes subjects of instruction, viz., English Languagg, 
Logic, Classics, Mathematics, History, Jurisprudenc ne —— 
Economy, Chemistry, Natural History, Frenc ch, and Germa 

meget ve slas LECTURES ON WHICH THE ATTENDANCE Is Oma AL 
AND WirHout Fess, viz.:—On the Greek of the New Testament. On 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament. On the Relations of Religion to 
the Life of the Scholar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
The following Scholarships and Prizes hav - — founded for com- 
— n_by Students of the Owen’s College, v 
The Victoria Scholarship for competition ‘in “Classical Learning, 
‘or two years. 

Scholarship for competition in the Critical Know - 
ledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament ; annual value, £20, 
tenable we A one ma oe 

ips, viz., two Scholarships in Chemistry 
annual male > £50 each, tenable for two years; two Scholarships in 
Mathematics, annual value £25 each, tenable for not more than 


two 
Dalton i Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be offered. 
Den ee in Natural History, value £15, given annually. 
Dinner will be provided within the sege walls for such as_may 


des: 
Pacer pperticniars will be found in a prospectus, which may be 
had from Mr. Nicholson, at tife College, Quay Street, Manchester. 
The Principal will attend ate lege for the p of receiving 
students, on Monday, the 4th, and Tuesday, the October, from 
1 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
J.G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary,to the Trustees. 
St. James’s Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 





UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREW’S. 


NITED COLLEGE OF ST. SALVATOR 
AND ST. LEONARD. 

The Crasses in this College will open on Tuurspay, the 4th of 
November, at 12 o’clock, when ‘area Sir Davin Brewster will 
deliver an Introductory. Address 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H., &c., &c., PRINCIPAL. 
Professors. 

, M.A. Oxon., Assistant to W, re. LID. 

ar, M.A. Oxon. ., Assistant to Andrew Alexander, 


EN tpeerncin Bren Couch a ~ A. Cantab., F.R.S. 
Rhetoric—W. 8 A. 
Moral ‘Philosophy cal Politic: al] Le onom 
Experimental P’ 
M.A. Cantab. 


Latin—J. C. a 
Greek—W. Y. Se! 
LL.D. 


—J. F. Fei ee 


nysle s and Natural Philosophy —W, 1. F. Fischer, 


SS. 
Chemistry: ane Foster Heddle, M.D., Assistant to Arthur Connell, 


Human — vompeastye Anatomy and Physiology—G. E. Day, 
M.D., F.R.S. 
Civil History—W. Macdonald, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


DIVINITY OR ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 

The Crasses will open on Tuurspay, the 18th of November. 
THE VERY REY. JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., PRINCIPAL. 
Professors. 

Principal and Primarius Professor of Divinity—John Tulloch, D.D. 
Second Master and Professor of Divinity—W illiam Brown, DD. 
Ecclesiastical History—George Buist, D.D. 
osx: Langnages—A. F. Mitchell, AM. 
ere pba of Bursanigs, tenable for four years, are 
attached to bo’ Shot the’ and are open to competition ; Prizes 
are awarded as reach of e bs omy the end of the Sessioi 
Some of th to reside io “them, and 
the poate de can afford | information gings, 
or any matter connected with the Colleges. 
W. F. IRELAND, Secretary to the United College. 
STUART GRACE, Secretary to St. Mary’s College. 
St. Andrew’s, 2nd September, 1858, 


ME, CHARLES KEANS FAREWELL 

EASON AS MANAGER OF THE ROYAL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE will commence on SATURDAY, the = OCTOBER 
NEXT, and conclude on SATURDAY, the 30th JULY 











ECOND- HAND BOOKS.—Now Ready, gratis, is, 
and post free, a CATALOGUE OF STANDARD 8 
many BOOKS in Shehaws of Litera’ pare, ,including Books of Prints, 
Topography, &c., many in handsome bindings—Wm. Dawson & 
Sons, 74, Cannon ‘street City, London. Eetabiigned 1909. 





I d and Sem) 
of two or more pupils 
omitted). 


ress 3/, per annum extra (except in the case 
is from the same family, when this charge is 





S. DUNCOMBE, ESQ. M.P. for Finsbury, 

e after a Photograph by pe, isthe PREMIUM POR- 
TRAIT presented with the. ILLUS RATED NEWS OF THE 
Pad of Saturday, September 18th. and the following Weod 
Engravings :—Grand Entrance to Town Hall, Eects—Arriy al of her 
Majesty < the Railway Station, Leeds—Portrait of Sir Peter Fair- 
ee ayor of ds—W' ley House, the residence of Sir Peter 
irn—Writing Materials in the Queen’ 's Boudoir at ditto—Ex- 

fevlor of the Town Hall, Leeds (full page)—Interior ditto—Bresent- 
ing Address = the Queen (full page)—Statue of the late Edward 
Baines, Esq.—The Queen of Portugal 's Yacht—Doncaster Cup—Test- 
ing Spans of Bridge for Bombay and Baroda Railway. ae all the 
News of the Week. Office, 199, Strand, London. Sold by all Book- 
sellers and Ne ste and at the Railway Stations. 


. r 

UST READY, MONTHLY PART VIII. OF 

THE “ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD AND 

NATIONAL tage th ng GALLERY,” containing Portraits,of J. A. 
Roebuck, Esq., M.P.; Miss Amy Sedgwick ; Albert Smith, Esq. ; 
and Charles Dickens, "Esq. 5 and 64 pages of beautifully illustrate 
Letterpress. Price 2s. ; » 28. To had of ali Book- 
sellers and New: svenders, and at the Railway Stations, or direct 
from the Office, 199, Strand, London. 


7 <VI 

UST READY, FORTNIGHTLY ‘PART XVI 
of the “ ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD AND 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT is, ep containing Portraits of 
or-General Sir John es and the Rev. Robert Maguire, 

x ae 32 es of beaut Tiustratea Letterpress. Price 1s. 
by To be had me all ksellers and Newsvenders,and at 
the Railway Stations, or direct from the Office, 199, Strand, London. 


OW READY, VOLUME I. of the “ILLUS 


TRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD AND NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY,” in a beautiful ornamental binding, gilt 
f Lette: pet illustrated 
21 STEEL. Pt PORTRAITS. Price lis. 
ers and Senseedioens = at = Railway 

Stations, or direct from the ¢ Office, 199, Strand, London 














Adapted to the of the 2 ware bnene nee and equal! 
. Puvfevised for Self-Instruct a i 


Just published, price 5s. a ‘ 
AVETS LE LIVRE DU MAITRE; ou, 


Traduction frangaise de hag les thémes, Ke. , du “ Complete 
French Class- Book,” — shag mars e de } dietées, de questionnaires, et 
= no 

omen a fournir den sujets intéressants de lecture, de conversation 
e composition. 


London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan; Simpkin & Co. 








FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
Tenth Thousand, large 8vo. strongly bound, price 7s. 


AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK is the only work required by Ms oop ate being also 
adapted to the most advanced Students. It co: ractical 
Reader. 2. A French and aa ae ak of the Wards in the 
Reader. 3. Vocabularies of Dail ecidence and Syntax, 
exhibiting a comparison between the Pe Languages. 5. French 
ms illustrative of all the Idioms. oo ve Exe’ anne ie & 
Conversations upon all Topics. 8. English Se tions (with French 
Notes), to be translated into French. 
“We have seen no other book so well calculated to make a com~- 
iete modern French scholar as M. Havet's admirable and compre- 
ensive work.” —En lish Journal of “Education. 
* vet’s popular ‘French Class-Book’ is by far the most solid 
ractical production of its kind. It contains the rudiments, the 
= practice, and the niceties of the language, all in one volume, 
lucidly arranged, and set forth with an intimate knowledge of what 
is eas’ 7 ae what is difficult to English students of French.’’—Conti- 
nental Review. 
“ No language can do justice to this — work: to be appre- 
ciated it must be seen.” —Military Spectator 


London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan; Simpkin & Co. 


TY 
HEAP BOOKS. Ow. TO BUY and HOW 
TO BORROW _ BOOKS an inexpensive manner. See 
BULL’ S LIBRARY LIST of SURPLU 8 BOOKS. Sent free 
oe ee —Bull’s Library, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
ndon, W 


ky PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS.—The follow- 


on We the contents “ No. 2 of “ Tue LT gi bese News,” 
a 


far Journal of Photography, &e. at 3d.; by 

The Future of Photon e 8 oscope— 

Leeds Photogra y Sockets" 
Pho tography—Notes and Queries: ie € 
Nitrate me of Silver? Sunning the bsp nn I 


Stensepie Angle—Paper Ginse~ 
y and Catechism of 
of | Recovery of Silver 


> Mi 
for Film aching Acidity of Rain-water ; 
4 tes for the 53 ; 

















Background ; 


in Negatives; Views for Photographer 

To obtain_Dens nm tives; Views for otographers near 
London ; Nogative Developing Sa —_ other articles of 
great interest. —London: Petter & Ga! 
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OBJECTS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


Zoophytes. 
Sertularia Polyzonias, 
Flustra chartacea. 


SONS NP Shy 


10. \. 

11, Plumularia pinnata. 
12. Cellularia reptans. 

12a, Cellularia ciliata. 

12. Crisea eburnea. 

12e. Crisidea cornuta. 

12d, Laomedea dichotoma, 
12e. Serialaria lendigera. 
12f. Gemicellaria loriculata, 


Infusorial Earths. 


4 From Algier: 
4, West Point, New York, 
Mull. 


Bilin. 

Ttaly. 

Barbadoes. 
Auvergne. 
Richmond, U.8, 
Bangor, U. 8 

New Durham, U.S. 
Kieselguhr. 

Lapland (Bergmehl). 
Gossa, Bohemia 

Obero, in Lunenberg, Ger- 


many. 
Habichtswald, near Cassel, 
Germany (Polishing Slate). 
Tullamore, co. Down, Ire- 
land. 
3, Loch Mourne, Ireland. 
3, Premnay, Aberdeenshire, 


Palates of Mollusca. 


25. Helix aspersa, Garden Snail, 
26, Whelk (Buccinum) . 





Palates of Mollusca. 
Limnea stagnalis. 
Chiton. 
Nerite. 
Limpit. 


Trochus crassus. 
Trochus ziziphinus. 
Helix virgata. 

Helix nemoralis. 
Natica glaucina, 


Purpura. 

Winkle (Littorina). 
39. Haliotis tuberculata, 

39a. Aplysia. 

39d. Pleurobranchus, 

39c. Black Slug. 

39d, Doris bilamellata, 


Botanical. 


. Spiral Vessels of Cobeea. 
. Fibro-cells of Sphagnum Moss. 
. Spiral Vessels, Seed of Collomia, 
. Cuticle - Yucca. * 
. Cuticle of Amaryllis. 
45. Cuticle of Aloe. 
45a, sas in stem of, Yellow Water 


456 caticls of Leaf of Passion Flower. 
45c. Spiral cells of Oncidium, 
45d, Stellate hairs from leaf of Deutzia, 
45e. Beech Wood (Trans. sane 9 
45 auf. Apple Wood (Trans. Sect 

bn ies Cuticle of Hyacinth, 

Ducts of Carrot. 

45i, Snake Wood, Section of, 


bake barity 


Hairs. 
46. Albino Mole, 
47. Albino Rat. 
48. Dormouse. 
49. White Mouse. 
50. Common Bat. 


> os wb ey teru 
ieeeeiie Section), 
53, Cuashorkynains. 





gese 


Spicules of Sponges. 
Grantia nivea (Triradiate). 
Grantia compressa. 

Sponge (Bicurvate). 
Pachymatisma Revhes). 
Halichondria incrui 
Halichondria Griffithii thii (Pins). 
Sponge (Stars). 
Sponge (Philippine Islands). 
Sponge (Pins and Hooks). 
Sponge (Clubs). 

sidea fragilis. 

cyonium digitatum, 


SSRESRESSSIS 


Spicules of Gorgonia. 
. Muricata, 
. Ampla. 
. Tricolor, Red. 
71. Tricolor, Yellow. 
72. Fileata. 
5 Ao ae (Devon). 
. Decussai 
. Crista Gali, 
* Pi 
. Purpurea. 
Plumaitilis. 


Miscellaneous. 


. Anchors of Synapta. 
. Fossil Coniferous Wood (Tasmania). 
. Arachnoidiscus. 
. Isthmia obliquata. 
. Cladobates spinosus (Polariscope). 
Calcareous bodies from Holothuria 
(Po pe). 
lcareous bodies from Holothuria 


ie). 
3 sy. Sect. 
pe). 





Miscellaneous, 


Human Tooth; Transy. Se 
Ct. (Po. 


eee eer 
WS 0! p' m (Star-fi 
be ( sh), 


Seles of Fern. 
5 ine pone of Echinus (Transv. Sect.) 
eather of Humming-Bird. 
Scales of Podura. 
Scales of Pontia brassica (White 


Butterfly). 
. Scales of Sphinx Moth. 
98. — erous shells from Sponge 
and. 
. Navicula rs. 
. Gemmules of Tethia Sponge. 
. Spicules of Melatza. 
. Spicules of Melateea ochracea, 
. Comb of Spider’s Foot. 
. Scales of Vanessa urtica, 
. Scales of Lepisma. 
106. Pro of B 
106a. Antenna of Bee. 
1066. Foot of Bee. 
107. Gomphonema geminatum, fli. 


tules of. 
08. Biddulphia and Amphitetras, 
109. Melosira Borreri. 
. Scales of Morpho Menelaus, 
Skin of Doris tuberculata. 
. — from Skin of Doris tuhe;. 


rea 8 


5 neanesd of Wasp. 
. Foot of Warp 
. Sting of W: 
. Spicules a Red Coral. 
. Rotalia from Chalk, Dover. 
. Calcareous bodies from Holothuria, 
from Tonga Taboo, Friendly 
" re ( 
. Acnanthes longipes (Diatom.) 
s re eS meh er one 
Pp hora marina (D iatom.) 
 ommeleianeaesen. 
. Cam cus 8 
a Xantndia in flint, 
125. Human Flea. 


MICROGEOLOGY AND MICROMINERALOGY. 


SERIES OF MICROSCOPICAL SPECIMENS. 


Tilustrative, 1st, of the numerous Microzoa that have aided in forming ae of the Strata of the Globe ; and, 2dly, of the minute Structure of the Rocks 
emselves. 


The former comprise the FoRAMINIFERA, ENToMosTRACA,{Bryozoa, &c. ; and the latter illustrate the Oolitic, Coralline, and other Limestones. 


FORAMINIFERA. : 


PLIOCENE, 


. Truncatulina lobatula, Crag, oes. 
. Nonionina communis, Crag, Suff 
—_—, {iHheten, &c.), Crag, 


‘olk. 
Textularia sagittula, Crag, Suffolk. 


MIDDLE EOCENE. 


. Alveolina Boscii, Brackelsham. 
. Rotalia obscura, Brackelsham. 
Ovulites margaritatus, Grignon, 


France, 
. Miliola Garhomm &c.), Grig- 


non, 
. Miliola (Quing ueloculina, <&c.), 
Whitecliff Bay, Isle of Wight. 
. Nummulina variolaria, Whitecliff 
Bay, | Isle of Wight. 
211. Ni iolaria, Brackelsh 
212. Nummulina variolaria, Stubbington. 
213. i “ig eect 
Barton, Han‘ 
214, Nummulina ~~ ar Ghent, Bel- 


gium 
215. Nomnmalina planulata, Courtray, 
: eigium 
216. Nummulina levigata, Brackelsham, 


LOWER EOCENE. 
217, Clavulina meager London Clay, 


Co: en Fields. - 

218, Den spinulosa, London ‘Clay, 
Co Fields. 

219. Cris eee London Clay, 


220, inulina Wetherellii, emguss 
y, Copenhagen Fields. 











CHALK, 
221. Bulimina variabilis, Chalk, Essex. 
222. Cristellaria rotulata, Chalk, Essex, 
223. Nodosaria Zippei, Chalk, Wilts, 


CHALKMARL. 
224, aes rotulata, Chalkmarl, 
Ken 


225. Vaginulina costulata, and var., 
Chalkmarl, Kent. 
226. Frondicularia’ Cordai, Chalkmarl, 


en 
226a, Flabellina ovata, Chalkm., 
227. = tricarinata, Cihalimad} 


Ken 
228. Rosalia, ammonoides, Chalkmarl, 


229. Bulimina obtusa, Chalkmarl, Kent. 
230. Textularia troch 2s,Chalkmarl, Kent, 
231, — prelonga, Chalkmazrl, 


Keni 
232, Placopaiina irregularis, Chalkmarl, 


233. Placopsilina irregularis (nautiloid 
_.. variety), Chalkmarl, Kent. 
234. se 3 alanis 
235. Dentalina aculeata fa (D'Orb, ), Chalk: 
marl, 


236, Dentalina pT Chalkmarl, 
ent 


> 


GAULT. 


= Vaginulina costulata, Gault, Kent, 
. Cristellaria rotulata, Gault, Kent, 
239. Bulimina obtusa, Gault, Kent. 








ENTOMOSTRACA. 


NEWER PLIOCENE. 
240, Cythere torosa, Grays, Essex. 
241, Cythere torosa, Chislet, Kent. 
242, Cythere torosa, Wearfarm, Kent. 


OLDER PLIOCENE. 
243, Cythere Woodiana, Cr: gan 
244, Cythere flavida, Crag, 
245, Cythere punctata, Crag, "sutoik, 
246. eae ion Crag, Suffolk, 
— jueata, Crag, lk. - 


, Suffol 
348, Gothere pinguis, Orag, Suffolk. 
249, Bairdia subdeltoidea, Crag, Suffolk, 


UPPER EOCENE. 


250, Cythere plicata, Colwell, Isle of 
Wight. 4 


MIDDLE EOCENE. 


251. Cythere Mulleri, Barton. 
252. Cythere striatopunctata, Barton. 


253, Cythere striatopunctata, Highcliff, 


BRYOZOA. 


269, Pustulopora, &c., Chalk, Wilts. 
270, Pustulopora, &c., Chalkmar], Kent. 


MISCELLANEOUS MICROZOA. 


271, Coscinopors pileoins, Chalkm., "apo 
272. Terebratule, 1, Keni t 
272a. Crinoidal joints, Chaliemar, Kent, 
273. Serpule, 1, K 
273a. Ostreee, Chalkmarl, Ki 








CHALK, 
254, Bairdia subdeltoidea, Chalk, Kent, 


CHALKMARL,. 


. Bairdia subdeltoidea, Chalkm., Kent. 

. Bairdia siliqua, Chalkmarl, Kent. 

A Phe ‘ata, Chalkmari, Kent. 
— quadrilatera, Chalkmar), 


.. cytherels triplicata, Chalkm., Kent, 
lea a rata, Chalkm.,Kent. 

261. Cytherella ovata, Chalkmarl, Kent. 
262. wee lla Williamsoniana, Chalkm., 


ent. 
263. Cytherelia Munsteri, Chalkm., Kent. 


MICROMINERALOGY. 
274. Sections of Coal from Cardiff. 


275, Sections of Corals from the Mout- 
tain Limestone of Clifton. 


276, Sections of Bone from the Mountain 
Limestone of Clifton. 


277. Sections of Oolitic Rock from the 
Mountain Limestone of Clifton. 


278, Sections of Bath Oolite. 


SOLD BY MR. JAMES TENNANT, 149, sida LONDON. 


Price One Shilling each, or 10s. 6d. per dozen. 
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SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS; 
Compiled from Professor Harvey’s ““Phycologia Britannica.” 
Foolscap, 220 pages, price 5s. 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS; 
Drawn from Professor Harvey’s “ Phycologia Britannica,’’ With a Coloured 
Figure of every species. 
Demy 4to. Highty Plates, price 37. 3s. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; 


Or, igo of the British Seaweeds; containing coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions of all the Species of inhabiting the Shores of the British Islands. a4 
—— Harvey, F.R.S., fessor of Botany to the Dublin Society. Wi 

360 Plates. 








In four vols, royal 8vo. arranged systematically according to the Synopsis, 7/. 17s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS ; 


Comprising their Structure, Fructification, Specific Characters, Arrangement, and 
General Distribution, with Notices of some of the Fresh-water Algee. By the Rev. 
D, LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.8. Third Edition. With 20 Coloured Plates by Fitch. 


Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


e 
FERNY COMBES ; 
Or, a Ramble after Ferns in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHAR- 
LOTTE CHANTER. Second Edition, With 8 Coloured Plates, and a Map of the 
County. 








Fcap. 8vo. price 5s, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS 


andthe Allied Plants ; oy! the Club Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horse-tails, 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. Second 
ition, With 22 Coloured Plates by Fitch. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY ; 


Containing a Familiar and Technical Description of the Plants most common to 
the British Isles. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. In twelve chapters, 
each being the botanical lesson for the month. With 20 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA; 


A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the British Isles for the Use 
of Beginners and Amateurs. By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S. 


Double feap. 650 pages, 12s, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS; 


Comprising an Account of their Structure, Reproduction, Uses, Distribution, and 
Classification, By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. With 22 Coloured Plates, 


400 Figures, 
Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES; 


Comprising a General Account of their Structure, Fructification, Arrangement, 
and Conamat Distribution, By R. M. STARK, Esq. With 20 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE TOURIST’S FLORA; 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the British Islands, 
pr , Switzerland, and Italy. By JOSEPH WOODS, F.L.S. With 


8vo. price 18s. 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND; 


Containing an Acconnt of their Classical History, Uses, Characters, Develop- 


ment, Nutritious Properties, Modes of Cooking, &c. By the Rev. Dr. BADHAM 
With 20 Coloured Plas cS) ooking, &c. By the Rev. 


‘Super-royal 8vo. price 21s. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE; 


foe Gallery of Landscape Scenery, Architecture, Antiquities, and Natural 
‘ Published Monthly, price 2s. 64. 





























THE GENERA OF BRITISH BEETLES; 


Comprising Figures of the Species of Coleoptera, contained in 256 plates of 
Curtis’s “ British Entomology.” With 29 Coloured Plates. ; 


Demy 4to. price £2 2s, 


THE GENERA OF MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES ; 


Comprising Figures of the Species of Lepidoptera, contained in 193 plates of 
Curtis’s “British Entomology.” With 36 Meuwed Plates. . 


Demy 4to. price £2 2s. 


POPULARIHISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 


By the Rey. D. Lanpsporoven, A.L.S., Member of the Wernerian Society of 
Edinburgh. With 20 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH CRUSTACEA; 


Comprising a Familiar and Technical Account of the Crustaceans inhabiting the 
British Isles. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With 20 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 














POPULAR HISTORY OF THE AQUARIUM 


of Marine and Freshwater Animals and Plants. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM 
SOWERBY, F.L.S. With 20 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 





POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY ; 


Containing a Familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells inhabiting the British 
Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. With 20 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE MOLLUSCA; 


Comprising a Familiar Account of their Classification, Instincts, and Habits, 
and of the Growth and Distinguishing Characters of their Shells. By MARY 
ROBERTS. With 18 Coloured Plates by Wine. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY ; 


Containing a Familiar and Technical Description of the Insects most common to 
the British Isles. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Second Edition. In twelve 
oe aga each being entomological lesson for the month, With 16 Coloured 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY ; 


Containing a Familiar and Technical Description of the Birds of the British 
Isles. By P.H.GOSSE. Second Edition. In twelve chapters, each being the 
ornithological lesson for the month. With 20 Coloured Plates, . 


Royal 16mo. price 10s, 6d, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS; 


A Familiar and Technical Description of the Eggs of British Birds, By the Rev. 
J. LAISHLEY. With 30 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 

















MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCHZOLOGY. 
By the Rey. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. With 20 Coloured Plates. 
Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d, 


POPULAR MINERALOGY ; 


Comprising a Familiar Account of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY 
SOWERBY, With 20 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 








POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J. BEETE JUKES, F.G.S., President of the Geological Society of Dublin. 
With 20 Landscape Views of Geological Scenery in Double-Tinted Lithography. 
Royal 16mo. price 10s, 64. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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BOSWORTH & HARRISON 


f HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. XXVIL., for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d. containing— 

RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
QUARTER. 

BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 

MASSEY’S, HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 

WEAPONS OF WAR. 

BARTH’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 

RECENT FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 

TURKEY AND EUROPE. 

PLAIN TRUTHS ABOUT THE PAST SESSION. 


THE WHOLE WORKS OF KING) 


ablished in 


ALFRED THE GREAT. Now first collected and 
Tanepeee. With otes, Illus- 


the atte weet eel Essays, 
trati some of the princi 


the ra 2 rr 4 royal 8vo. cloth, 2. 2s. 
: complete the work may still be had. 


BEATRICE CENCI: An Historical Novel 
of the aces Century. By F. D.GUERRAZZI. Translated 
from the "4 ian by CHARLES ALEXANDER SCOTT. Post 
$vo. cloth, 9: 

xi eine sat trandation it can sap by commended too highly. Every 

colour, are rendered from 

—Morning Herald, 


tri and 
Guetrant! ina Sn a fin we bold mn manly english, = 


PETRO NILLA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, Author of “The Martyrs of 
Vienne and Lyons,” “ Poems,” &c. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
«« Pull of quiet beauty.""—Ecclesiastic. 


THE ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 


Hints for the Fhe yas e Senate,and the Bar. By M.BAUTAIN, 
Vicar-General nd Professor at the Sorbonne, &c. Fcap. 8yo0. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 
“ A book i 8 tions for men who would practise extempore 
speaking uent, forcible, fall of apposite illustration.”— 
Athenaeum, 


THE O'DONOGHUE OF THE LAKES, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By NICHOLAS J. GANNON. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The author great d of 1 and the 
rhythm is melodious and well poised ; add to this, extensive and 
acute observation, a keen and fervid appreciation of his pt 
lov ely scenery, and no ordinary power in making them BOW: vividly 
on canvas.”—Morning Post. 





THE MUTINY of the BENGAL ARMY: 


An Historical Narrative. By “ vor who has served under Sir 
Charles Napier.” 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“ The author is evidently a man capable of tracing effects to their 
causes, gifted w yo keen insight — litical sre eat peg Pn. sa 
our 
empire. A forcible and ee style carries the reader breathless 
through his extraordinary disclosures and graphie descriptions.” — 
Morning Post. 





THE POEMS of OISIN, BARD of ERIN. 
“The Battle of. Ven Harbour, : &c. From - Irish. By 
JOHN HAWKINS SIMPSON. ‘Beap. $yo. cloth, 

“In the west and south-west of Ireland these songs of the blind 

Bard are to this day recited by the Peasantry.” 


A HANDBOOK OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY ; containing the First Principles of the Science founded 
on the Works of A Smith, Ricardo, Mill, Malthus, M‘Culloch, 
&e. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

“This very ee little work contains, in a few well- 
written pages, he sam of the whole science of Political Economy, 
and lays before the reader, in succinct and lucid sections, the result 
of much and careful study.” —Glasgow Hera 


THE BOOK OF RECITATIONS: A Col- 
peng Pres Peas oc "ge Seth 
Winuiaw’ SuaTH. Protemor of Elocutian. "Rap. oo cist 


“(Phis little volume really supplies a want. Its merit is in the 
ew and excellence of the selection. Scarcel 3 weg is omitted 
wage has attained even a passing celebrity.” — 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE. Translated 
from the German of PROFESSOR THIERSCH. Second Edition, 

crawn 8yo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
fervante: ‘Soca Intercourse. 


Intraducti Marri Fa: 








tion—Filial Duty— 


PRAYERS SELECTED and ARRANGED 
FOR THE WORSHIP OF FAMILIES. By HENRY DRUM- 
MOND. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 





London; BoswortH - HARRISON, 215, Regent 
et. 


1 Anglo-Saxon Scholars of 
Separate Numbers to | 





| 
| 
| 
} 





human nat 


GORDON OF DUNCAIRN. 


This New Novel in 2 vols. 12s. will be ready for publication on 
Sarcrvar, SzrpPrenaEr 25. 
New Bu Street. 
Sept. 17, 1858. 





In a few da: Execy with Portrait of Beri H. 8. Polehampton 
id a) er Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR, "LETTERS, AND DIARY 
THE REV. HENRY 8. POLEHAMPTON, 


Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain of Lucknow. 


The Diary extends to bs Bay te 18, 1857 
Residency, from which is continued by his 


Edited by the REV: yer baie ng “POLEHAMPTON, M.A. 


The REV. THOMAS arRIOMA, POLEHAMPTON, M.A. 
Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Ricwarp Brytizy, New. Burli: 


Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her } 


jesty. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 


Ri Bs. oPBornrA. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Is Now Ready at all the Libraries. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

LITERARY GAZETTE. 
“The writing in this book 
ofa strong sim 


wore here and there the observation of ¢! 
singularly acute, t fi 


he insight g, if not 
ATHEN 2UM. 
“Tet readers take up the = gr sensible ‘ Rita.’ She-w: 
tell them a story of no wonderful incidents, but she will be a 
narrating the details of a life, otal Je are the essentials of a novel.” 
PRESS, 





P 


“Neatness of style of 
remark are observable in almost ev hey page, a and the descriptions, 

which arrest the —- show a realistic air, and argue 
that the book has receded by much stnay of life and phew 
tion of character. “the re book. i is nowhere dull, everywhere dis: 
great freshness, and much vigour of style and power of observation. a 

MORNING STAR. 

“A story almost as exciting as ‘Jane E The heroine is made 
to tell her own tale in a way that never all ase attention and the 
interest of the reader to me relaxed. On contrary there is 
not a tiresome page in the book.” 

LEADER. 

“ One of the best novels the season has yet furnished. The interest 

poms with the ror first chapter and is sustained to the last. There 

a freshness and truth about the characters that evince on the part 
of “che author no ordinary owers, and, if we might hazard a ¢con- 
jecture, no unpractised hand. 


Ricwarp Bgentiey, New Barii 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her 





mn Street, 
ajesty. 





13, Great MarisorouGH StREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER 


IN INDIA. By MAJOR NORTH, 60th 


Rifles, Deputy Judge. 
Advocate General, and Aide- -de-Camp to GENERaL Havetocx. 


1 vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. boun 


NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from ELIZA- 


— VICTORIA. By J.C. JEAFFRESON. 2 vols. with 
‘ort 

“ This work is exceedingly He rae and —— a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the day."-—Chroné 


THE OXONIAN IN THELEMARKEN ‘ 
or, NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NORWAY; 
with one at the Legendary Lore of that Dash hee; Osten the 
REV. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Lineoln 
pret Oy of “The Oxonian in Norway,’ &c.. 2 ba ag with ius. 
trations, 21s. 

“This new book vale dag as its predecessor, Its matter is as 
good, or better.” —Eraminer 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 6vo. with Portraits. 


MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN ORI- 


pak” and WESTERN SIBERIA: MONGOLIA, the KHIRGIS 
TEPPES, CHINESE TARTARY, and CENTRALASIA. Royal 
pn with Fift fty Illustrations including numerous beautifully- 
popes er? from Drawings by the Author, and a Map. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “ Jolin Halifax.” 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. Third 


Edition 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MARY HOWITT’S ) NEW STORY, 


“TRUST AND ft eM the Danish.* 1 vol. with, Illus- 
trations, 10s. 6d. boun 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. By MRS. 


THOMSON. 3 vols. (On Frid 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUMPETER. 


Pe G. W. fete g pag de 34 3 


e recommen: 
novel-readers, It is on exceedingly 
the stage, the personages accu! 

the scenery touched by the hand of an artist, and the action 
untiringly from the first scene to the last.”—Adi 


FRAMLEIGH HALL. 3 vols, 


“ An excellent bhen The characters are all drawn with spirit, 

and a keen insi “apm the vof human nature, and they are 

finished with the delicacy of ting. This is the work 

of no ordinary hand. The cha of 

is c Every touch is true, and 
ture not often revealed.”—Athenaum, 


rae days before his os aby in the 


sometimes attains the difficult virtue 
haracter is 


and cleverness of 


vols. 
‘s vivacious book to the —— of 


ice Delamere, the hero 
a knowledge of 
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GEORGE. ROUTLEDGE & (0's 
LATE PUBLICATIONS, 


In feap. 8v0. price 2s, 6d. cloth lettered. 


How. WE ARE GOVERNED. By ALBANY. 


AA FONBLANQUE, Jun., Eeq.,of the Middle Temple, Barris. 


in tele compast velene ms Bre, are. fe told e' 


want to _— en, the Court and Cal 


Parliament, ree Ch the Bench, 

Of Law and'Policeralt the a oat sin ac, formed hi the ca 
of ages for the welfare and securi' axot the people of Britain, 
“How we are Governep” is .= k that will be found equally 
int useful with even that popular one, Lonv Sr. Lxoxa ny’ 

Haxpy Boox. 


NEW VOLUME OF WILLMOT?’S PORTS. 
Price 5s. cloth gilt, 


ASSO ; FAIRFAX’S TRANSLATION. Edited 
wath the Be "Rev. a A WELLISOTE. yritn Notes, and’ & Life of 


we can ibly 
the 





Also, uniform, ceian sourere 5s. each. 
HERBERT S Sone saan PROSE AND PORTICAL 
GRAY'S,CO1 /ARTON’S, AN AND PARNELLS POETIC: 


“ A more oe and satisfactory edition of the Poets 
desire than are here presented to us—Nonconformistn s "oem 








A NEW FAMILY COOKERY BOOK. 
In feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. half bound. 


[HE peep ng COOKERY BOOK. ah pre 


and dept 
every clime, containing unpublished aly Use by 
Private Families ceted by a ¢ Committee of Bditet 
by J. H. Watsn, author of “A Manual of i 
from — a- portion of this Fe has been compile, 
mukig, atl fhe department a hocpleg weet eee 
% fepartment ot — ce] w relates to 
which. re: this i e Cookers Ton, 


adapted to everyday use and the cers of all families, 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s, 6d. limp, or 2s. cloth boards. 


AG GRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
xplanation “ the Sapir 

tions of © Tue Fan By 

College, Ciren rembester), ar 

Consulting Chemist on ‘the 

illustrations. 


In feap, 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. bound. 250 pages, 
RAREY ON HORSE TAMENG, New IIhs- 


bt Paitien, with important Additions, by “ the Sec 
tothe frst Subweription List of Five Thomond Gunes ote 
Tick. 2 completo Manest Sy the use of orseman, Hors 
Breéder, and Breaker, and ap tan pe the text of the original 
American paition with, es bg my the substance of all Mr. Rarey's 
Lectures on Horse Tam » With hn Seven full ~: e Woodcuts, eat 


sir, Vignettes, towne eve $8, and eri 
if ete ea : a Taming the ruts g, the Cruiser, Stafford (the Mat 


athe tetra. 8 for Teaching 
recnrnans n> er: 
oomere bh the 


A familiar 
SEHBOW Chore in the o 49 
‘al Agricultural 
ha mos by Dr. po ti 
Royal Agricultural Society. ith 





for Girls How to Mount—To use the 
of sy Saddles, and Bits, with Four Wood 
cuts+On D for, Ladies and Gentlemen—And also on Hutti 
be per prado and anecdotes, for the — of begiziners in 
joble science.” —Hunt' ting terms, etc. e' 








Now ready, Vol. I. price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


(CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. _ By |. 

ELL <A new and revised edition, by his Son, the 
z ht Hon. B.DISRAELI, To be completed in three monthis 
‘Curiosities of apres a work 


lee ‘is edition of Disraeli’s 

exceedi ay valuable in itself, an additional value and interest are 

commun the fact that it is edited by his Son, and thata 

Fea ned of the author, from the pen of that distinguished poli- 
pig oan s aikad tae 


price 3¢.°6d. cloth. 
LORD GEORGE 1 BENTINCK K; a Biography. 


LATEST BOOK ON CHINA. 
In post 8vo. price 6s.,"cloth lettered. 
Ce reminted in 1857-58. By G. Wincrove Coorz. 


Fe as os may by cemniaion) Some the Times, with great Additions 
: Author. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, aod 





collected contain, the most accumte 
been laid before the Torid md . 


6 the Chinese. It is scarcel: 
ad — ho more important subject can occupy The atter sftentlon oft onthe 
present generation.”’—Times. - 





ROUTLEDGE'S ORIGINAL NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME, 
Price 28), box 
THE thro Dest OF 4 LIFE. By M. M. BELL, 
tg tome Sor) Satealy asst ads 
im this Series are— 
HER?’ 2s. tay LANG. 


DEEDS N NOT. CONVICTS. te, . rh M. M BEL y onusts am 


RAILWAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
' Price 2s., boards. 
(THE OLD DOMINION. By G. aM, R. JAMES. 
‘olumes lately pul 
CAPTAIN osvuatvan. 1s.6d. By W-H. vecaikwrets10 
SALATHIEL. By DR. CROLY. 
pir ice ry ae per ts 
THE RIFLEMAN. 1s. 6d. Bi Gara iN RAFTER. 


*,” A List of 500 Vol suitable for Rail and Home Reading, 
may be had, gratis, on a y ees 


“The 








London : Grorcr RovtLencE & Co., Farringdon 
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REVIEWS. 


——~— 


An Account, of the. Mutinies in Oudh, and of 


the é’of the Lucknow Residency ; with 

some Observations on the Condition of the 
 Provinee of Oudh, and of the Causes of the 
Mutiny of the — Army. By Richard 
Martin ‘Gubbins, of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 
(Bentley.) 

Tyree leading features in the history of the 

Indian mutiny are illustrated by this work 

of Me Martin Gubbins, on two of which his 


whilst* onthe third his opportunities of the 


forming a judgment must lend great weight 
to his opinions.. Those points on which it 


ismanifest his testimony must be the ground- | 


work.of future history are, the state of Oude 
during ‘the fourteen months which inter- 
vened between its annexation by the Com- 
pany; and the outbreak of the mutinies, and 
- secondly, the memorable annals of the siege 
of Lucknow. “The intricate problem of the 
causes 1of the-mutiny is that third subject, 
upon which the writer’s views are deserving 
at least “of very attentive consideration. 
Oiher:subsidiary matters, such as the policy 
of the annexation of Oude, the attitude to 
be preserved in future by the Queen’s 


government towards the religious sects of 


India, and the feeling ofthe natives with re- 
gard tothe British rule, are questions of fact 
and policy on which wide differences are 
known to prevail, and on which it is suffi- 
cient to find the author’s sentiments plainly 
recorded. ‘They help us to form an estimate 
of Mr. Gubbins’s mode of thinking in gene- 
ral, and they will have their weight in the 
deliberations of the public, but they cannot 
finally settle the questions at issue. 

The son of an Indian 
brother of an Indian 
Gubbins is one of a family whose experience 
of the East is very considerable, and whose 
energies have been largely devoted to the 
duties of government in that country... The 
writer entered Oude at-the period of its an- 
nexation to the Anglo-Indian empire, as a 
member of the British Commission; and 
during the fourteen months that preceded 
the outbreak, he administered’ the finances 
of the country. ey 

On the policy of the annexation’ Mr: 

ins’ expresses a decided opinion, He 
supports Lord Dalhousie’s: measure with re- 
peated ag ; and indeed itis obvious 
that without, holding such views. he could 
not have occupied the. position he did. At 
the same time he tells us, p- 411, that in a 


conversation: with : Sir GolinCampbell in’ 


November last, the general, gave. it as his 
decided opinion estat mt was im- 
Politic and unpopular with all classes. This 
18 & Weighty opinion on ‘the other side. The 
author, on his 
question very 


the past history of the province, of the 


gradual PP ieee BF by the Company, of 


Colonel Sleeman’s. Commission, or of the 
right of the Governor-General of India, by 
the law of nations; to set aside the treaties 
which had been entered into between the 
Company and the Kings of Oude. Into 
these delicate questions, which came before 
the public under such unfavourable circum- 


l, and t 
} udge, Mr. a5 Elec, 


re ees-not-enter into the 
eeply. “He says nothing of 


stances, clouded with =the - obscurit; 
hangs over remote transactions in a distant 
country, and tortured this. way and that by 
the supporters of the Company’on the one 
hand, and the paid advocates of the King of 
Oude on the other, a Government official is 
obviously precluded from en . 
Gubbins is content to let facts speak for 
themselves, to. declare what, he.saw with his 
own eyes of the improved condition of the 
country, and allow the common-sense argu- 
ment to make its own way. 

It ap then that: during the cold 
season of 1856-7 the writer completed a 
tour through ‘the whole province of Oude, 
with the object of testing the summary 
settlement of the land revenue, which had 
| been completed, -in order-to-ensure, as he 





that | 





| 


) HIS ' says, its moderation. “ To accomplish this | 
authority must be well-nigh conclusive; | duty it was necessary to mix famiharly with 


people, to enter their villages alone or 
, attended by a single horseman ; to sit down 
, among them, and let them speak out their 
grievances. In many quarters, he adds, 
this was done. He conversed not only with 
| the peasantry in their villages and at their 

ploughs, but with the native chiefs and 
| talookdars who frequently attended him. 
Various important facts were gathered by 
these means. 

It is necessary to premise that a talookdar 
iis a holder of a “talooquah,” a large col- 
lection of villages. Under the native rule, 
the talookdar was answerable to or rather 
was “ permitted to engage with ” the 
government for the land revenue of the 
country.. He was not, however, the owner 
of the soil. Oude is essentially a Hindoo 
province; and one of the most marked and 
characteristic features of Hindoo institutions 
is that of the village communities : 

‘©The brotherhood which resides in each village 
is the = real proprietor of the soil, and among 
its miéihhers the arcestral fields are divided. The 
only person competent to alienate the right in each 
field, whether by sale, gift, or mortgage, is the 
individual Sharer whose patrimony it is; and each 
village forms in itself a complete community, or, 
as the late Lord Metcalfe justly termed it, a 
separate; little. republic; Every village has its 
accountant, and. its public servants, the priest, 
the carpenter, the smith, the washerman, and the 
watchman, who are generally paid by dues claim- 
ableifromsthe!grain produce of each shareholder. 
The’ payment of a land-tax is one of the oldest 
institutions of the country. It is levied from the 
several shareholders by a rate upon the land, the 
shares, the ploughs, or the grain produce, and is 
paid to the Government officer through the head 
man of the village. The tenacity with which the 
Hindoo sharer clings to his ancestral fields, and 
his affection for the soil which he inherits, is 
unsurpassed in any country. As the numbers of 
these communities increase, their land no longer 
affords them a sufficient maintenance, and numbers 
leave their villages to seek service, returning on 
leave of absence to visit their families; and 
retiring when pensioned to live and die in their 
ancestral home. Such.are the features which 
distinguish the class from which our sepoys are 
drawn. They are, it will be observed, proprietors, 
the only proprietors of the soil; and they value 
this right of property in the land above all earthly 
treasure.” 

The arrangement of the talookdar with 
the Government was very favourable to the 
latter, but naturally pressed hard upon the 
native ayer Like. the “ publicanus” 
of old, he strove to enrich himself by un- 
scrupulous extortion. The size of the taloo- 
quah was constantly expanding where the Go- 
vernment was weak; but when anew official 
arrived from the. seat of power, the former 
resident would often again lose many of his 











vill The. various: districts, were. regu- 
larly farmed out to these’ talookdars, and 
one of them, perhaps possessing a fort and 
guns, would agree to pay double ,the tax 
hitherto levied. To raise. this he would 
assess on the villages an exorbitant rent, 
which it was impossible for the villagers to 
pay; then he would seize and confine them 
till they signed away their birthright, and 
executed a deed constituting the talookdar 
proprietor. Many of the villagers were 
thus driven to prey upon their neigh- 
bours for the means of paying these 
taxes, and many were driven to the open 
country, and became dacoits or professional 
robbers. 

All this state of iniquity and disorganisa- 
tion of course disappeared with the British 
rule. Mr. Gubbins’s testimony is distinct 
to the facts that, after the assessment of tle 
land tax, numbers of dacoits returned to 
peaceful occupations, the Hindoo popula- 
tion expressed themselves to be relieved 
and satisfied, and more than all, the 
revenue continued up to the Ist of May, 
1857, to flow in with the greatest regu- 
larity. At the same time he confesses that 
the change of affairs had given great offence 
to many of the talookdars. They were dis- 
contented and aggrieved, whilst many of the 
soldier class, having been discharged, were 
brooding over the recollection of their 
former license. ‘The inhabitants of the 
cities—of Lucknow in particular—were im- 
poverished by the absence of the court and 
its profligate expenditure; an order whick 
had been given for dismantling the forts of 
the talookdars had been only imperfectly 
carried out. A roadway was cut throug 
the battlement of every fort, and a good 
number of arms were surrendered; but 
it was known that the talookdars had 
concealed many by burying them under- 
ground. ; 

Such was the state of things in Oude 
when the mutiny broke out. The first un- 
easiness was felt in April, 1857, reports of 
disaffection having arrived from Barrack- 
poor and Umballa. Early in that montha 
circumstance occurred, which showed the 
jealousy of the native troops. Dr. Wells, 
the surgeon of the 48th N. I. regiment, one 
of the finest in the service, having occasion 
to visit the medicine store’ of the hospital, 
and feeling at the same time iidisposed, in- 
cautiously applied to his mouth a bottle 
taken from the hospital medicines contatn- 
ing a carminative. This act was in contra- 
vention of the rules of Hindoo caste. No 
high-caste Hindoo could afterwards have 
partaken of the medicine contained in the 
polluted bottle. The native apothecary un- 
fortunately informed the sepoys, which led 
to an outcry amongst them. The colonel of 
the regiment assembled the native officers, 
and in their presence destroyed the bottles. 
But a few nights after Dr. Wells's bunga- 
low was fired; he escaped, but with the loss 
of a great part of his property. The in- 
cendiaries were known to be of the 48th 
N.1.; but as no proof could be obtained, 
punishment could not be inflicted. Other 
intrigues were discovered soon after this 
event, and Sir H. Lawrence began to con- 
centrate his military resources. 

Into the details of thé siege we have no 
intention of following the writer. Those 
points around which most interest attaches 
are the deliberations which preceded the 
death of Sir H. Lawrence respecting the 
abandonment of the Muchee Bhowun, and the 
other incidents connected with the govern- 
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ment and seat of authority of the-beleaguered 
forces. From other sources we have 
accounts of the disastrous defeat of Chinhut ; 
of the agonised sufferings which preceded 
the tranquil death of Sir H. Lawrence; of 
the losses of Captain Fulton and Major 
Banks, and the casualties which befel 
various other officers of less mark, soldiers 
and servants, and which did not spare even 
the ladies and women of the garrison. Th3 
expedition of Mr. Kavanagh has been alread:7 
desctibed ; and we have seen the arrival of 
the relieving force narrated in the spirited 
pages of the diary of “A Staff Officer.” It 
is the same with the last moments of Sir EL. 
Havelock, and the assault under Sir C. 
Campbell. Nor do we follow. Mr. Gubbins 
with much pleasure in the recital of his 
own hospitalities, though no doubt they were 
freely accorded and gratefully welcomed. It 
is. rather for the deliberations that planned 
and conducted the defence, the foresight of 
the leaders, the difficulties they surmounted, 
and the measures they resolved upon, thai; 
this narrative will be read with nove) 
interest. One of the sketches, however, is 
so graphic that we cannot resist extracting 
it. Ungud is the messenger who glides in 
and out with short and scattered fragments 
of intelligence from the world without :— 

‘*Nor could any picture more characteristic of 
the siege be presented, than one which should 
represent Ungud just after one of his midnight 
entrances, recounting to our eagerly-listening ears 
the events which he had witnessed. The low 
room on the ground-floor, with a single light 
carefully screened on the outer side, lest it should 
attract the bullets of the enemy; the anxious 
faces of the men who crowded round, and listened 
with breathless attention to question and answer ; 
the exclamation of joy as pieces of good tidings 
were given out, and laughter at some of Ungud’s 
jeers upon the enemy. More retired would be 
shown the indistinct forms of the women in their 
night attire, who had been attracted from their 
rooms in hopes of catching early some part of the 
good news which had come in. The animated 
and intelligent face of our messenger, as he 
assured us of the near approach of help, occupies 
the foreground. All these together form a scene 
which must live, as long as life remains, in the 
memory of us all.” 

We pass to the discussion into which the 
writer enters on the causes of the mutiny. 
He says :— 

‘‘The following, then, embrace all the causes 
that have been adduced, so far as I have heard or 
read, to account for this wide-spread and unlooked- 
for mutiny. 

‘* First. It has been attributed to Russian 
intrigue. 

“Secondly. To a long-matured conspiracy on 
the part of the Mahomedans. 

‘Thirdly. It is viewed by others as a national 
revolt. 

‘* Fourthly. Not a few attribute the mutinies 
to the British annexation of the Province of Oudh. 

‘* Fifthly. Some regard it to be a religious 
outbreak of the soldiery, aroused by our inter- 
ference with their prejudices and religion, in which 
the people sympathised. 

‘* Lastly. It is regarded by others as chiefly 
attributable to the absence of a sufficient 
European force ; to the condition and management 
of the Bengal army having been unsound and 
bad; and to the sepoy having been too much 
freed from the bonds of discipline, and having 
become discontented.” 

1. As to Russian intrigue, he says that, 
though —— was aroused, nothin 
occurred in Oude to give support to it; an 
it seems remarkable that, whilst attention 
was so strongly pointed in that direction, no 
evidence should have been obtained, if the 
idea. had been well founded: 








2. The writer does not believe in a wide- 
spread Mahomedan conspiracy. He thinks 
that an alarm was first taken by the Hindoo 
religionists, which was afterwards fostered 
by the Mahomedans to theix own ends. He 
detects no traces of organised ee ere! at 
the great foci of Mahomedanism, Delhi, A: 
Patna, and Lucknow. Many Mahomedan 
princes, he observes, have remained firm to 
our cause, whilst the fact of the King of 
Delhi having put himself at the head of the 
movement was an. accidental circumstance. 
It is confessed that the Mahomedans dislike 
the British rule more than the Hindoos, and 
they naturally, therefore, endeavoured to 
turn the disaffection of the latter to their 
own advantage. 

3. The notion of a national revolt is 
considered to be equally improbable. The 
country, it is aad. was quiet; the high 
roads and rivers were covered with 
traffic; the post was never interrupted; 
justice was administered as usual; and 
revenue was regularly paid—until what? 
Until the army mutinied. This was the 
leading fact, although it must be acknow- 
ledged at the same time that the people in 
many instances testified no good will, but 
withheld information, and misled the English. 
This may however be attributed to the fact 
of their looking upon the British as aliens in 
blood, in feeling and in religion; whilst 
many believed only what they saw, and did 
not credit the existence of tens of thousands 
of English hasting to the succour of their 
countrymen across the seas. They believed 
the rule of the British to be at an end. The 
more frightful atrocities are to be attributed 
to the “budmiashes,” the loose characters, 
released inmates of prisons, and other dis- 
orderly and riotous persons. 


4. The annexation of Oude is assi 
many as a cause of the rey, 
is at great pains to show—and to appearance 
he does so conclusively—that the sepoy class 
were those who would have benefited most 
by the change of government. Whether he 
gives sufficient weight to the influence of 
the discontented talookdars of Oude in his 
calculations is perhaps questionable. 


5 and 6, The last two reasons above men- 
tioned are those to which the author attri- 
butes the outbreak. He thinks that the 
native mind had been gradually alarmed on 
the subject of caste and religion, when 
the spark was applied by the introduction 
of the greased cartridge; that the spark fell 
upon a native army most dangerously organ- 
ised, subject to no sufficient bonds of dis- 
cipline, and discontented; and above all that 
this occurred ata time when Bengal and the 
North-West provinces were so denuded of 
troops as to leave the real power in the 
hands of the natives. 

Thus far we have been. enabled to follow 
the author's arguments ; our space forbids 
us from entering into the questions re- 
lating to the duties of the Government 
with respect to Christianity, and others, 
upon which the public mind is so much 
divided. 

The great advantage of Mr. Gubbins’s 
treatise lies in this: that it proceeds from 
an author of more than ordinary intelligence, 
who had considerable insight into the 
springs and sources of government, and 
whose opportunities for investigating native 
_— in various ranks of Indian society 

ve been such as were enjoyed by few 
others who survive the critical period of 
which he writes. 


ed by 
Mr. Gubbins 
a 





Studies and Illustrations of the Great Ro. 
bellion. By J.L. Sanford. (Parker, 
(Szconp Nortce.) 


In pursuance of the agg we announced jp 
our former notice of this work, we now pro- 
ceed to conclude our analysis of its contents 
before entering upon the criticism of pap. 
ticular portions of it. Essay No. VIL, on 
Parliamentary Royalism, is devoted to the 
consideration of that popular reaction in the 
King’s favour which commenced in 164] 
and which nothing probably but his ow, 
infatuated attempt at seizing the fiye 
members prevented from bearing important 
fruit. On the character of this reaction it js 
well known that Mr. Hallam and Lord 
Macaulay are at issue. Beyond this stage 
in their proceedings Mr. lam refuses to 
advance in his argument for the popular 
party. He believes that at a certain point 
in their first session the Long Parliament 
overstepped the proper limits of Reforn, 
and put the opposition in the wrong. Lord 
Macaulay on the other hand maintains that, 
haying gone so far, Parliament had 1 
security for itself without going further, 
This is the view, which, agreeably to the 
peeerrenp of public opinion before noticed, 

as found most favour with subsequent 
writers on the subject. It is the view of 
Mr. Forster, and, we need hardly add, the 
view of Mr. Sanford also. This controversy, 
however, like most historical controversies, 
involves two wholly separate considerations 
—whether, that is, the defeat of the re. 
actionary party has been on the whole the 
best thing for England—and whether the 
members of that party were at that time 
justified in entertaining the views on which 
they acted. Historical students do no 
always remember that these two questions 
ought never to be confounded with one 
another. For unless we are prepared to 
admit that success is in every case the test 
of wisdom, we shall not be surprised at dis- 
covering that our sympathies and approval 
must often be bestowed upon a policy which 
we have reason to be thankful was abortive. 
In the course of this chapter the Edinburgh 
affair known as “the Incident,” “t 
Grand Remonstrance,’ and the _ seizure 
of the five members, come under Mr. San- 
ford’s consideration. We are happy to 
see that in relation to the first event 
he has not fallen into the same error as Mr. 
Forster, but acquits Montrose of any pro- 
posal to assassinate his rival, Argyle. Of 
the Grand Remonstrance, as Mr. Forster has 
so recently travelled over the same ground, 
our author says but little ; and of the seizure 
of the five members he says what everybody 
else must say. The following, according to 
Mr. Sanford, is the origin of the word 
“ Roundhead.” 

‘At the same time that Oliver Cromwell was 
thus moying the House of Commons against 
popishly inclined counsellors of state, his cousin 
and old acquaintance John Williams, Archbishop 
of York, had committed himself and his brother 
prelates to a step which precipitated the downfall 
of Episcopacy in England, fe moved the House 
of Lords from their dubious position into some- 
thing like renewed harmony with the Lower 
House. Monday, the 27th of December—memo- 
rable, we have just seen, for several remarkable 
proceedings within the walls of the two Houses— 
was a stormy day out of doors in.their immediate 
neighbourhood. The appointment of Lunsford 
had been revoked by the king the preceding even- 
ing ; but the news did not.spread soon enough to 
prevent the assemblage of excited crowds in Par- 
iament-yard, who came, on various rumours 0: 
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violent designs against the popular party in the 
two Houses, and to obtain an answer to the 
petitions they had presented to Parliament. 
Through this agitated mass of people the arch- 
pishop was endeavouring to make his way to the 
House of Lords, in company of the Earl of Dover, 
when, irritated by the outcry against bishops which 

eted him on all sides, he seized hold of a lad 
who seemed a ringleader, and attempted to drag 
him away in custody. Of course the mob turned 
upon the archbishop, and rescued his prisoner 
with loud shouts of ‘No bishops!’ The arch- 
pishop escaped without personal injury; but a 
conflict was nearly occasioned by one David 
Hide, one of the disbanded northern soldiery 
enlisted for the war in Ireland, who drew his 
sword, and swore he would cut the throats of the 
Roundheaded dogs that bawled against bishops. 
‘Which passionate ing ree says Rushworth, 
‘as far as I could ever learn, was the first minting 
of that term or compellation of Roundheads 
which afterwards grew so general.’ ” 

We have now arrived at a period when 
events begin to move on with great and 
ominous rapidity. The 27th of December 
witnessed the first bloodshed in the civil 
war, when a Sir Richard Wiseman was killed 
ina collision between the citizens and some 
friends of Colonel Lunsford—subsequently 
known as commander of Lunsford’s light 
horse. A deep and boding melancholy seized 
upon Falkland. Hampden grew sterner and 
more reckless. Everything portended the 
final appeal of kings— 

“Vota metu duplicant matres ; propiusque periclo, 

It timor, et major Martis jam apparet imago.”’ 

And here, accordingly, Mr. Sanford 
continues his illustrations by a chapter de- 
voted to the Harl of Essex, commander of 
the Parliamentarian armies. It will here, 


perhaps, be useful to introduce a short epi- 
tomising paragraph on the military career 


of Essex :— 


“From that day the Earl of Essex, whose in- 
fluence and- position had, as we have seen, 
become greater and more important every month, 
after his appointment to the military command of 
the south of England during the king’s absence in 
Scotland, stood forward in name as well as in 
fact as the man of the hour, on whose skill and 
firmness the popular party placed their reliance, 
and on whose success the existence of the Par- 
liament dependéd. In this honourable, though 
dangerous elevation he remained nominally until 
the commencement of the year 1645; but, in 
reality, his career and his influence ended with 
the relief of Gloucester in the early autumn of 
1648, During the winter which followed, the 
Parliament was busily engaged in organising 
fresh armies, and placing in virtually independent 
commands new generals. The January of 1644 
Witnessed the embodiment of the army of the 
eastern counties under the command of Lord 
Mandeville, then (by the death of his father) Earl 
of Manchester. The battle of Long-Marston 
Moor in the summer of that year pointed out on 
what army the Parliament might most safely 
rely; and the surrender of Essex’s army in the 
west in the autumn, while it left his honour un- 
touched, gave the coup-de-grdce to his military 
reputation. The same campaign showed that 
Essex’s rival, Sir William Waller, was unequal to 
the responsibilities of a supreme command ; and 
the second battle of Newbury put an end to the 
old-model armies, and led to the appointment of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax and the recognised ascen- 
dency of Oliver Cromwell. But these changes 
only confirmed the verdict which public opinion 
had already pronounced in the autumn of 1643 ; 
and with that epoch the first stage of the ‘ Revo- 
lution’ really ends. The entrance of the Scotch 
army Into nd, at the commencement of 
1644, introduced the element of religious strife 
into the contests within the walls of the Houses at 
Westminster ; and the old political parties were 
remodelled, with but slight difference in their 
constituent members, but on an entirely different 





basis. 
their rise in the period on which I am now enter- 
ing, were gradually modified during the year 
1644, and reappeared at the commencement of 
1645 under the designations of Presbyterians and 
Independents.” 

Among other interesting matter in the 

resent chapter we have an analysis of the 

ong Parliament, showing the number of 
Cavalier and Roundhead members, both at 


the commencement of the civil war, and at | 


various subsequent periods. From an ex- 


amination of this list a curious fact becomes | 


evident, which Mr. Sanford has apparently 


not thought it worth his while to notice. | 
We mean that, whereas in the course of the | 


rebellion great numbers of Roundheads came 
over to the Cavaliers, we find no instance of 
a Cavalier having gone over to the Round- 
heads. There were of course a few unprin- 
cipled men who passed backwards and for- 
wards as thé convenience of the moment 
might serve, but we are speaking only of 
the honest men on each side. The fact we 
may be sure is not without its significance. 

Mr. Sanford now plunges with considerable 
spirit into the fighting department of his sub- 
ject. His battle pieces are very good. We 
have gained a more distinct idea of the battle 
of Edgehill from the account given in this 
chapter than we had previously been able to 
acquire. All the ordinary accounts describe 
the King’s army as posted upon the slope 
of the hill—a position which, to those who 
know the spot, seems almost physically im- 
possible. The side of Edgehill towards 
Kineton is a sheer descent. But we now 
learn from Mr. Sanford that the fight took 
place at the foot of the hill; and that Prince 
Rupert in his famous charge had no advan- 
tage of the ground, but rather the reverse, 
as the wing opposed to him was drawn up 
on a little knoll some distance from the 
bottom of the main ascent. 

Mr. Sanford’s last essay but one is on the 
battle of Marston Moor. His account is 
very graphic and stirring, and illustrated by 
a good plan of the battle. But there is one 
point in his narrative on which we do not 
feel perfectly satisfied. We have always 
understood hitherto that at the first onset 
Rupert drove the Scotch cavalry, under 
Leslie, off the field. Such certainly is the 
account of the matter which Sir Walter 
Scott gives in “ Rokeby:”—But Mr. Sanford 
places General Leslie in the rear of Crom- 
well, and describes Rupert as having been 
beaten off at once by Cromwell’s Ironsides. 
The following anecdote of Cromwell we cite 
with great pleasure :— 

‘¢ Another name which we find in the lists of 
the officers killed on the king’s side is ‘ Master 
Towneley, of Towneley, axLancashire Papist ;’ and 
connected with this death a family tradition has been 
handed down, seemingly on good authority, which 
deserves recital. ‘Mary, daughter of Sir Francis 
Trappes, married Charles Towneley of Towneley in 
Lancashire, esquire, who was killed at the battle 
of Marston Moor. During the engagement she 
was with her father at Knaresborough, where she 
heard of her husband’s fate, and came upon the 
field the next morning in order to search for his 
body, while the attendants of the camp were strip- 
ping and burying the dead. Here she was ac- 
costed by a general officer, to whom she told her 
melancholy story. He heard her with great ten- 
derness, but earnestly desired her to leave a place 
where, besides the distress of witnessing such a 
scene, she might probably be insulted. She com- 
plied, and he called a trooper who took her en 
croup. On her way to Knaresborough she in- 
quired of the man the name of the officer to whose 
civility she had been indebted, and learned that it 
was Lieutenant-General Cromwell.’ ” 


The Peace and War parties, which took | 


The concluding essay of the volume con- 
tains a selection of Cavalier and Roundhead 
| letters, including some from Sir W. Waller, 
— John Culpepper, Rushworth, and Crom- 
| well. 
| We have now concluded the task we pro- 
posed to ourselves of presenting our readers 
with a summary of Mr. Sanford’s volume. 
We shall therefore proceed to offer some ob- 
servations on special passages, where he 
seems to have adopted current opinions too 
readily. 

Mankind should never fail to distinguish 
between the tendencies of a past era which, 
read in the light of subsequent events, seem 
unmistakeable to themselves, and those 
actually accomplished and recognised facts 
which were to the men of the past what 
subsequently accomplished ones have be- 
come tous. Now, during the period which 
elapsed between the accession of the House 
of Tudor and the third parliament of Charles 
I., the Reformation for instance had undoubt- 
edly become one of these facts. But we 
find it difficult to escape the conviction that 
the doctrine of the King’s inability under 
any circumstances, or in any way, to levy 
money without consent of Parliament was 
during the same period only in a state of 
parturition. Mr. Sanford quotes from Mr. 
Hallam to the following effect :— 

‘It must be remembered that ever since the 
memorable contest which produced the first great 
charter of constitutional freedom, the nation, 
under various leaders, had been engaged in a 
nearly continuously successful struggle. Immu- 
munity from taxation, except through a Parlia- 
mentary channel—privilege of Parliament, securing 
to its members the right of free speech and per- 
sonal protection from the consequences of their 
free speaking—ministerial responsibility, and the 
right of parliamentary impeachment had been 
successively wrung from the necessities of the 
sovereign, and the first at least had been firmly 
established,” 

Now what, we would ask, is the meaning 
of any political doctrine being “ firmly 
established”? Even if we do not demand 
the proof of its being uniformly acted upon, 
we may certainly demand this much, that no 
infringement of it can take place without 
the illegality of the proceeding being patent 
and unquestionable to all witnesses, without 
its being as plainly seen to be an act of sheer 
individual violence as burglary or piracy. 
Now in applying this test to the question 
before us, we will go no further than Mr. 
Sanford’s own authority, Mr. Hallam, and 
set before our readers what, upon that 
gentleman’s own showing, was the state of 
this controversy at any time down to the 
accession of Charles I. Benevolences and 
loans may be taken as examples of a general 
claim to exact money from the subject, 
impositions of the special claim to the right 
of levying taxes. 

I.—LoaNns AND BENEVOLENCES. 

‘1, Henry VIT., 1492, on occasion of hostilities 
with France. Afterwards sanctioned (1496) by a 
vote of Parliament compelling people to pay up 
what they had promised. 

“2. Henry VIII. The first mentioned by 
Hallam is in 1523, when 20,0007. were borrowed 
from the City ; the second in 15465. 

‘63, Queen Mary. P.57. Vide Hall, vol. 1. 

“4, Queen Elizabeth. P. 331. Lord Mayor 
imprisoned persons for not paying them. 

“5, James I., 1622 

‘Coke declared in favour of their legality. 
Oliver St. John was fined and imprisoned for his 
behaviour on this occasion.” 

The one Act of Parliament upon which the 
opposition relied was an Act passed in the 
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reign of Richard III. But Mr. Hallam 
acknowledges that it was fairly doubtful 
whether the Act excluded what were known 
as “voluntary gifts,” and whether, if it did, 
as the act of an usurper, it was binding. In 
the seventeenth century of course the latter 
objection would appear more valid than it 
does now. 

I].—Imposirion oF Duties ON MERCHANDISE. 

“1. Queen Mary laid a tax upon foreign cloth, 
1557, and another upon French wines. 

**2. Queen Elizabeth added one upon sweet wines. 

3. James I. addedaduty of 5s. ahundredweight 
upon currants. Bates, a Turkey merchant, refused 
to pay it. Decision against him by the Court of 
Exchequer.” 

The statutes here relied upon by the 
reformers were—Ilst, Magna Charta; 2nd, the 
Confirmatio Chartarum ‘in the reign of 
Edward I.; 3rd, an Act entitled De Tallagio 
non concedendo, in the reign of Richard II. 
Now of these as the second was passed to 
explain the first, and the third is allowed 
to be of dubious authenticity, it is clear that 
the Confirmatio Chartarum is the only one 
that really concerns us. What then are the 
terms of this Act ? Why, it made an express 
reservation of the “ancient rights” of the 
Crown. Whatever taxes therefore had been 
levied by the sovereign previous to this 
statute could without much difficulty be 
brought within the category of ancientrights, 
and it seems clear that taxes upon wine and 
wool were amongst the number. 

But whatever be the truth about particular 
oints, is it not clear that throughout the 
rst quarter of the seventeenth century 

the general doctrine instead of being “ firmly 
established” was still in a most unsettled 
state? In every single reign from Henry VII. 
the right of the Crown had been openly 
asserted and exercised, and more than once 
confirmed and enforced by the regular courts 
of law. And even if it be admittted that 
the decisions of the judges were not, under 
the then circumstances, sufficient to establish 
the legality of the practice, it’ must at least 
be granted that they left it a moot 
point, which either party was entitled to 
determine in his own favour. Even the 
best of kings was not likely to have waived 
a right which had so many precedents to 
support it. It is idle then to abuse Charles 
as one of the worst of kings because he 
endeavoured to preserve it. To do so gives 
@ handle to the silly enthusiasts we described 
in our last notice, while to represent Pym 
and Hampdenas martyrs in the cause of the 
constitution is to put an equally efficient 
weapon into the hands of their enemies. Pym 
and Hampden acted under the sense of that 
overruling necessity which is prior to all 
law. The constitution, they reasoned, was 
made for man, and not man for the constitu- 
tion. Englishmen had perhaps outgrown 
theirs. It was not for the ancient liberties 
of England the Puritans waged war, 
though perhaps they knew it not, but for 
the modern ones. 

We have two more errors to point out 
before quitting the present chapter. The 
first relates to Mary Queen of Scots, the 
second to her great rival :— 

‘*To England,” says Mr. Sanford of James 
IL, ‘‘his eyes were continually turned as to 
the Land of Promise in which all these 
cherished dreams of royal autocracy were to be 
realised. This is strange enough; and proves 
sufficiently the shallowness of the royal pedant’s 
philosophy, if we consider that in England the 
sacredness of kings had just then received a 
greater shock in the trial and execution of Mary 





than in any proceedings relative to that sovereign 
which had taken place in Scotland.” 

It is odd Mr. Sanford should not see that this 
argument cuts both ways—even if we admit 
the validity of the position. It was to pre- 
serve the majesty of Elizabeth, that men 
violated the majesty of Mary. But the great 
doctrine of the sanctity of Kings by which 
the mass of men were swayed was hardly 
affected by their death at the hands of any 
but their own subjects. 

The next point relates to the foreign policy 
of Queen Elizabeth. At p. 35 Mr. Sanford 
says :— 

Her course was promptly taken. She 
appealed to the support of her people as Protest- 
ants and as Englishmen; she made herself the 
rallying point for all the scattered Protestantism 
of the Continent ; she repelled Philip from her 
shores, and she sent her sailors to carry back the 
challenge to his own coasts ; she stretched out an 
arm of protection and encouragement to the 
Huguenots of France, and their brave leaders, 
Coligny, Condé, and young Henry of Navarre ; 
she lent assistance, moral and material, to the 
struggling commonwealth of the Flemish Provinces, 
wisely declining the sovereignty they proffered, 
while she secured their independence from the 
assaults of Spain; and further than her arms 
could reach, or her policy be exercised, was felt 
the influence of the great Protestant queen.” 
Again at p. 52:— 

“The foreign policy of Elizabeth has been 
already described ; to this James pursued one 
diametrically opposite. He assumed to himself 
the character of a peace-maker, and whenever the 
reproaches of his people sought to divert him from 
his inglorious course, he rang the changes upon 
the blessings of peace. He attempted to explain 
and vindicate by this pe those sere 
concessions to Spain and Austria which were 
simply the result of personal. sloth, cowardice, 
and despotic predilections.. If the ideas attached 
to the word ‘peace’ in the mind of James and his 
imitators in other times are to be considered as 
correct, the name of one_ of: the greatest of 
Christian virtues will haye been converted, for all 
 pratyeicy purposes, into one of the most formidable 

arriers to the progress of civilisation and truth.” 

We should very much like to know whether 
Mr. Sanford has taken the trouble to examine 
the names and dates necessary to the first cf 
these statements. If so, he ought to have 
known that the assistance afforded by Eliza- 
beth to the Flemings was of the most 
niggardly character, and that at the most 
desperate crisis of their struggle it ‘was 
wholly withdrawn. In 1596 the Queen 
declined any longer to support a body of 
British auxiliaries in the Low Countries, 
though Englishmen were left at liberty to 
enlist in the service of the States if they 
chose. And she even compelled them to pay 
her twenty thousand a year in defrayal 
of the expenses to which she had already 
been put, and £100,000 a year as soon as 
the war should be over. “Call you this 
backing of your friends?” The fact is 
that the English people in those days 
had no idea of submitting to the regular and 
protracted burdens necessary for a great 
continental war. lizabeth knew exactly 
what they liked. Every now and then a 
small naval armament was fitted out for a 
raid against the Spaniards; which, having 
burned a couple of sea-ports, and captured 
some well-lined gallies, returned covered with 
glory. By these means she flattered the 
popular vanity, without taxing very heavily 
the popular purse. But as for throwing herself 
heart and soul into the Protestant cause, 
or making any great exertions in behalf 
of men whom she always considered to be 
rebels, we can only regard such a supposi- 
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tion as the offspring of’ the: most creduloy 
and uninquiring enthusiasm. The difference 
between her policy and that of the Stuart, 
was one rather of practice than of theor; 
Both were averse to war, because they (is. 
liked asking Parliament for money. py; 
Elizabeth had carefully studied the prejudic, 
of the English people, and contrived |), 
her consummate management to unite qj) 
the credit of a warlike soveretgn with all th, 
coveted advantages of a peaceful one. ‘7, 
Stuarts were too proud to follow her example; 
they thought it beneath them to take an, 
notice of the popular humour; and so they 
fell. But we believe that both Elizabeti, 
and her successor “ attached very much {ly 
same idea to the word ‘peace,’” and ye 
cannot refrain from adding that in ow 
opinion the concluding sentence of the las, 
paragraph we have extracted is rather silly, 
In the Essay on Puritanism Mr. Sanfor( 
assumes the existence of an exaggerate 
contempt for them, and then goes to work ty 
refute his own assumption. As might |e 
expected, he is betrayed into proportionate 
exaggerations himself, e.g.— 


‘*So, notwithstanding an excessive tendency to 
think and speak of Gideon and David, the Puritan 
actually managed to govern England better than 
the House of Stuart fresh from the worldly-wis: 
school of Catherine de’ Medicis.” 3 


That is. to say, notwithstanding its dis. 
gusting flavour a black dose sometimes suits 
a man better than roast beef. Again— 


‘* Puritanism is generally looked upon as a 
synonym for rigid morality, and yet upon Puritans 
has been thrown the stigma of antinomianism.” 


It is only a particular class of Puritans, as 
Mr. Sanford knows quite well, that has ever 
been so. thought.of.. Again— 


‘* But, most assuredly, there is no idea mor 
essentially characteristic of Puritanism than that 
of one great authority for human action. That 
there is such a thing as truth and right, and that 
it. has its authoritative expression upon earth, is a 
eonception in itself suggestive of subordination 
and government, and which broadly distinguishes 
Puritanism from the chaotic theories of modem 
democracy. In this idea: the Stuarts, had they 
been wise and upright rulers, would have perceived 
a valuable ally to their administration. What 
was'implied, however, in this Puritan respect for 
authority was good government—a righteous hand- 
ling of the sceptre entrusted by God. They had 
no respect for government except as the earthly 
symbol of God’s supreme authority, and no govern- 
ment.could stand in that relation to thei which 
did the work of the Lord negligently. They bent 
before the throne of God and His divinely consti- 
tuted tribunals on earth; but they had no reverence 
for standards of authority which were warped from 
the divine pattern by the selfish passions ant 
tyranny of princes. They ‘feared God ani 
honoured the king’ in a higher sense than that in 
which the Cavalier devoted his life and fortunes 
to any inheritor of the royal title indiscriminately, 
however unworthy he might personally be.” 
This has been the fallacy of a certain class of 
minds from time’ immemorial, Who is to 
determiné what “good government” is? A 
child may just as well say he will obey his 
parents as long as the parental *egini 
allows him unlimited sugar-plums. That Is 
his idea of “ good government.” 


We now come to the social characteristics 
of the Puritan. Says Mr, Sandford :— 


‘Place an Englishman of acknowledged high 
principle‘and good sense, and at the same time * 
social favourite of the present day, among thx 
questions. and feelings of the days of Charles |., 
and would he, in any essential point, differ from 
the Eliots and Hampdens of the Puritan party ‘ 


Who ever said he would ? 
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” ‘Finally we have a rather important mis- | character of King Charles I. Wecan merely 
conception to rectify. | skim it; in some instances being obliged to 
“There is, however, an aspect of Puritanism, in | content ourselves with a mere absolute 


its social relations, which cannot be approached 
py any modern writer without great self-distrust. 
The spell of a magician has been cast over this 

rtion of our subject ; and he must have extra- 
o-dinary confidence in his own powers who (what- 


ever the strength of his arguments) can hope to | 


remove completely the entrancing delusion. The 
Cavalier ps Roundhead of Sir Walter Scott's 


ymances Will probably always remain too life-like | 


and striking portraitures not to be received by the 
majority of readers as faithful reproductions of 
the originals. ‘Sir Henry Lee” will outlive a 
thousand clear historical refutations, and ‘Claver- 
house’ will survive even the pungent strictures 
ofa Macaulay. You cannot destroy the impres- 
sion left on the mind by the great novelist’s 
delineation of these men ; and though you should 
produce from the archives of history the true Sir 
Henry Lees of the reign of Charles and the actual 
‘Dundee’ of King James, they will be unable to 
displace from their pedestals these idols of the 
popular fancy.” 

It is time that justice was done to Sir 
Walter Scott in this respect. Sir Walter | 
gave the world a series of pictures, in which | 
nothing was softened down on either side. 
Ifhis figures of Jacobites and Cavaliers are 
more romantic and picturesque than those | 
of his Whigs and Puritans, it is for the | 
simplest of all reasons; the Cavalier was | 
actually the more romantic and picturesque | 
of the two. It is no use struggling with | 
facts. The losing side had this one advan- 
tage over its adversaries ; and it is probably 
destined to keep it, for it is founded in the 
nature of things. But if we look beyond 
this, and consider Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
impartially, we shall see that it is trans- 

tly absurd to tax him with unfairness 
either to the Puritans or Hanoverians. In 
“Waverley” the hero is made a Jacobite 
against his own judgment by a woman, and 
one of the finest characters in the book, 
Colonel Talbot, is on the other side. In 
“Rob Roy,” the hero is a Whig, and if not a 
very interesting personage in himself, is 
obviously intended by Sir Walter to contrast 
very favourably with his stupid and drunken 
Jacobite cousins. In “Old Mortality” the 
generic features of the two classes of men are 
most impartially contrasted in Claverhouse 
and Henry Morton, in Burley and Sergeant 
Bothwell. Morton, one of Scott’s most 
spirited creations, is made to win the favour 
of a girl like Edith Bellenden against the 
brave and generous and handsome Lord 
Evandale. Quid plura? In“ Peveril of the 
Peak” one of Scott’s most charming heroines 
is. @ Puritan, and Julian Peveril himself is 
& very dubious royalist, approaching very 
near indeed to the “ Englishman of acknow- 
ledged high principle and good sense, and at 
the same time a social favourite of the pre- | 
sent day.” In “ Woodstock” the Round- | 
head Colonel Everard is the equal in sense 
and gallantry and spirit to any Cavalier ever | 
drawn ; and even in the “ Abbot” Roland 
Greme only becomes a Mariolater by | 
compulsion of the bright eyes of Catherine 
Seton, and we are more than once plainly 
told that the sober and thoughtful and brave 
and trustworthy Knight of Avenel was on 
the right and national side. He that hath 
ears to hear let him hear. It is useless 
talking to the deaf. 

Mr. Sanford should recollect the good old 

oratian maxim—quam temere, &c.—when 
he charges other people with unfairness. 
We might, if we had space, devote an entire 
review to criticism of his third essay, on the 





| denial of Mr. Sanford’s assertions. 


| ‘«Three years afterwards the French ambassador 
| Tilliéres, after describing a scene at the Duke of 
| Buckingham’s (which has been already referred to) 
| in which Charles was one of the actors, adds that 
‘the Prince of Wales’ actions are so little disposed 
; to virtue, that he is despised and hated as much 
| as his sister is honoured and beloved.’ ” 


| Mr. Sanford omits the obvious comment 
| that Tilligres was of cowrse hostile to the 
| Prince on account of his amity with Spain. 


| ‘The historian May confirms this contempo- 
rary estimate.” 
May was a notorious partisan. 

| ‘Indeed, from this and several other incidents, 
| it soon became apparent that, although Charles 
| had a great jealousy of papal supremacy and all 
| those portions of the Romish system which ap- 
| peared to be irreconcileable with the royal supre- 
| macy as established at the Reformation, in other 
| respects he looked upon the church of Rome as a 
{much more desirable model for the Anglican 
church than the Puritan discipline which the 
majority of the nation desired to see established.” 


The majority of the nation did not desire 


“Great doubts had also arisen as to the sin- 
cerity of the new King in his professed desire of 
giving aid to his sister the Queen of Bohemia, in 
the attempted recovery of her rights. The cause 
of the Palatinate had been put in a very secondary 
place during the Spanish negotiations, as long as 
there was any desire of effecting that marriage ; 
and subsequent events proved that though by no 
means wanting in natural affection towards the 
Queen and her children, Charles considered the 
cause with which they were identified as scarcely 
a fit one to engage the co-operation of a King of 
England.” 


The attempt in question, however chi- 
valrous it might have been, was practically 
idle. “Charles considered the cause with 
which they Were identified as scarcely a fit 
one to engage the active co-operation of a 
King of England.” No more it was. Queen 
Elizabeth would not have thought it so. 
The character of the Elector by itself was 
conclusive against the policy of helping him. 

We must rapidly pass over the remainder 
of Mr. Sanford’s volume. At p. 354 he 
says :— 

‘¢ Against these parties, and indirectly of course 
against the king’s own designs, Pym resolved to 
strike an effective blow by binding together the 
Houses of Parliament, and then the kingdom 
generally, in a bond of association for the defence 
of Protestantism and civil liberty—somewhat 
similar to that which had been entered into in 
Scotland.” 


This is a specimen of the random way of 
expressing themselves that a certain class of 
writers fall into. Protestantism was never in 
danger. Sectarianism perhaps was; but 
Englishmen have not yet quite come to 
believe the two things identical. 


Of the reactionary party in 1641 he says:— 


‘* Tt is evident, from what has been said of the 
constitution of the Parliament, that when a certain 
amount of immediate redress of grievances had 
been obtained, any ‘reaction’ would be recruited 
largely from the ranks of the popular party. 
This process had been taking place gradually 
during the first half of the year 1641; but for 
some time the desertions were occasional and 
special, the secession being confined to some par- 
ticular point, and varying in its composition with 
the nature of the. subject under discussion. It 
was not until the commencement of the second 
session of Parliament that the seceders displayed 


regular ‘ Royalist’ party was formed, mustering 
sufficient strength to divide the House of 
Commons with some degree of evenness on great 
public questions. Then the same names begin to 
appear constantly in the front of the reactionary 
movement, and, of these, several at the com- 
mencement of the Parliament stood high among 
the popular party. How far principle, and how 
far disappointed ambition, operated to bring 
about this result we cannot pretend to determine 
exactly.” 
Quid causas petis ex alto? The reason is 
plain enough. But these great. political 
philosophers will never condescend to look 
at what lies under their noses. The reform 
party was composed of conditional reformers 
and unconditional—those who would sacri- 
fice something to the King for the sake of 
the constitution, and those who would 
sacrifice nothing. As soon as the former 
class of them saw they had to take their 
stand either upon monarchy plus certain 
abuses, or upon reform minus monarchy, 
they chose their side at once. The first was 
in their eye the lesser evil. Why they 
thought so it is idle to speculate on at the 
present day. Nothing however can be more 
blundering than Mr. Sanford’s attempted 
reductio ad absurdum. 
‘* According to the rules by which these men 
in later years professed to be guided, they should 
never have entered at all on the great Parlia- 
mentary struggle, or, in other words, should have 
quietly abandoned the Constitution of England to 
its fate ; for the objections which they now pro- 
fessed to find insuperable, existed quite as strongly 
in the spring as in the autumn of the year 1641. 
They had impeached Laud, beheaded Strafford, 
displaced and impeached judges and bishops, 
dared and thwarted the King on nearly every 
occasion, virtually proclaiming their distrust of 
him, and directly violating the constitution by 
their vote respecting the continuance of the 
Parliament.” 
Why, it was just because these things had 
been done that the constitutional reformers 
saw no necessity for doing more. The 
King had been sufficiently humbled, and 
Parliament sufficiently vindicated—that, at 
all events, was their idea of the matter. Very 
possibly they were wrong. But we cannot, 
nevertheless, be brought to see why Falk- 
land’s dread of anarchy was one whit 
more “morbid” as Mr. Sanford calls it, 
than Pym’s dread of despotism. However 
it is a very convenient epithet, and let 
it pass. # 
We must now, we fear, have exhausted 
our readers’ patience, nearly as much as we 
have done our own space. e must there- 
fore leave much unsaid, upon which we could 
desire to have been heard. We cannot award 
to Mr. Sanford’s volume the title ofa standard 
historical work, because it is obviously 
written in defence of a preconceived theory. 
But we can assign him the praise of a 
graphic, though not of an elegant writer— 
and the authority of a sincere, though not an 
original thinker. When the Life of Charles I. 
is again written, Mr. Sanford’s pages will 
no doubt be carefully examined. He has con- 
tributed an important instalment to the 
literature of the subject, and his narrative 
will continue to be valuable, when his 
opinions have become obsolete. 








Topics for Indian Statesmen, By John Bruce 
Norton, Esq. (Richardson, Brothers.) 
From among the many very dry books on 
Indian subjects with which, for our sins, we 
have at different times been compelled to 
form an acquaintance, Mr. Norton’s “Topics 





a continuous and concerted policy, and that a 
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for. Indian Statesmen” stands forth pre- 
eminent. It is one-continued growl from 
title-page to colophon. If only one tenth 
part “of Mr. Norton’s diatribes against the 
Company's administration be well-founded, 
it is indeed a marvel that Hindostan has not 
fa SS been lost to the British Empire. 
Nothing short of a miracle can have staved 
off universal rebellion until the present 
moment, and a series of miracles must yet 
be wrought to, maintain our position, unless 
Mr. John Bruce Norton be appointed coun- 
sellor extraordinary and agent plenipotentiary 
to, her Majesty’s Government in India. All 
now is barren from Dan to Beersheba. The 
whole land is in travail and lieth desolate; 
the wretched inhabitants go about mourning 
in. sackcloth and ashes; the English magis- 
trates are ignorant, capricious, and insolent ; 
their subordinates cruel, perjured and cor- 
rupt; everywhere tyranny, extortion, and 
fraud; truth, honour, and justice nowhere. 
This is truly a charming picture, with fine 
effects after Mr. Turner. An invaluable asses- 
sor would Mr. Norton have proved to the 
opening chorus in Wdipus Tyrannus, and his 
deep voice would have faltered as he be- 
wailed the horrors that brooded over the 
unhappy land, and the threatened check to 
the population. Happily, all is not yet 
quite lost. There still glimmers a faint 
ray of hope. The Beeotian crassitude of 
the authorities does not extend beyonc. 
official circles. There is light in the land. 
of Goshen. The author of “The Rebel- 
lion in India,” “ Madras,” and other works 
extensively unknown in this country, takes 
his stand, taper in hand, to extricate the 
Government out of the Slough of Despond, 
and magnanimously points out the path to 
be hereafter iin el In sober sadness, 
there never was anything to equal the 
unblushing egotism of this dense octavo 
volume. “Alone I did it, boy!” seems to 
be the writer’s motto. There is scarce a 
page without a reference to something “I” 
wrote. As a prophet after the event he 
really appears almost unrivalled, and his 
predictions, if uttered too late to be of much 
service, have at least the advantage of being 
supported by facts. Some portion of Mr. 
Norton’s bitterness may be attributable to his 
residing at Madras. The European denizens 
of that Presidency, for what reason we need 
not stop to inquire, have long been made the 
subjects. of good-humoured banter by their 
Lhe amg brethren in other parts of India. 
To this, strange to say, they have usually 
submitted with very bad grace, and by their 
evident wincing have further encouraged 
their tormentors. Now and again they have 
turned upon their assailants, and retorted 
with more acrimony than wit. At the work 
of self-glorification, indeed, they have seldom 
proved amiss, as may be exemplified by the 
following extract from Mr. Norton’s remarks 
on the evils of centralisation :— 

“The old supercilious indifference towards 
Madras, ‘the benighted,’ has been exchanged for 
grudge and jealousy caused by the fidelity of the 
Madras troops, the loyalty of the people, and a 
dislike to acknowledge the obligations conferred 
pr ey the supreme Government by the vast amount 
of assistance which the ‘‘ minor” Presidency has | 
been able to render it at the season of its utmost | 
need. Not only has Madras lent regiment after | 
regiment, headed by her illustrious Fusiliers, who | 
have been dispatched bodily to Calcutta ; not only | 
are her various columns now pressing forward, and | 
the Madras sepoy thrashing the Bengalee in actual | 
battle as heartily as he always has in cantonments, | 
when the two have met; but at a time when the | 
Calcutta Government was paralysed and the 


military secretariat ‘nowhere,’ Madras provided. 
ammunition, all the appurtenances of war, tents, 
stores, and the like, not only for the troops 
already in India, but for those who were on their 
way from England, and who, but for this aid, 
must have been shelterless on landing. Day after 
day have I seen the esplanade covered with 
hundreds of newly-made tents; Madras has 
actually shipped men-servants for the use of the 
officers and men of the regiments coming to 
Calcutta, and I fear lest all the service rendered 
has but raised a spirit which will indemnify itself 
in peace by renewed neglect, and a still more 
oppressive claim to supervise and veto the 
minutest details.” 

Strenuously objecting as we do to Mr. 
Norton’s mode of discussing the different 
topics he has indicated as worthy of the 
serious consideration of English statesmen, 
we readily admit their intrinsic importance, 
and likewise the necessity of taking imme- 
diate measures to correct the acknowledged 
abuses which disgrace the system. There 
is no disguise about their existence; the 
difficulty consists in the application of a 
proper remedy. For instance, with regard 
to bribery, Asiatics do not look upon it as 
@ corrupt practice to approach a judge 
with an offering in the hand. From all time 
they have been accustomed to come into the 
presence of a superior with a gift suited to 
their means, and not unworthy of the great 
man to whom it was tendered. It is the 
same with respect to perjury. The offence, 
they say, is against heaven, and heaven can 
vindicate its own majesty without the inter- 
ference of man. Besides, as it is unjust to 
punish any one twice for the same delin- 
quency, it can be neither just nor pious to 
treat perjury as a crime, when it is only a 
sin, No native pretends to deny that, in 
case of necessity, he would have recourse to 
one or other, or both, of these expedients, in 
the full assurance that he will be counter- 
mined in a similar manner by his opponent. 
There is a well-known case, in which. a 
forged bond was met by a forged receipt; 
nor is that an uncommon mode of defence. 
False evidence is the rule, and it is freely 
adduced on both sides; a memorable in- 
stance of which was given by Mr. Lushing- 
ton when examined before the Committee of 
the House of Lords in 1853. 

‘*¢T was going to mention,’ he says, ‘ an in- 
stance of the impossibility of trusting evidence in 
India. It was the case of a wealthy zemindar, 
who was accused of murder, and who had ab- 
sconded ; at last (I do not exactly know how) I 
believe he was persuaded to give himself up; he 
was tried before me ; there were about 100 wit- 
nesses ; the facts of the case amongst the people 
were notorious beforehand, and had reached my 
ears. The jury was composed of native gentlemen of 
very great respectability, the very best that could 
be procured ; I obtained their attendance almost 
as a personal favour. The prisoner was a man of 
great wealth and respectability, and I did not 
wish him to be dissatisfied with the decision 
which might be arrived at. I think there were 
about fifty witnesses on either side, and they 
swore to facts which immediately contradicted 
each other. At the end of the trial, I availed 
myself of the latitude allowed by the law, and 
cleared the court for the purpose of asking the 
jury what their opinion was upon the subject ; 
they said that every word that. had been uttered 





on either the one side or the other was utterly 
false. Several of those gentlemen are in Futte- 
pore at this moment; I believe the Principal 
Sudder Ameen was one of them; the law officer 
was another ; there was not the slightest hesita- 
tion among them ; there was not an iota of differ- 
ence of opinion. Having delivered themselves of 
this opinion, one of them, the Principal Sudder 
Ameen, observed, ‘‘The fact is, we all know the 
truth.” I reminded him that we must decide 


upon the evidence; but he continued, “ Every. 
body knows the fact ; neither did this man kill the 
deceased, nor was he a hundred miles off, as he js 
stated to have been; but he was in the Village at 
the time, hiding himself in a house for fear his 
enemies should accuse him.” Whether that was 
the truth or not, I do not know ; but that such js 
the evidence upon which you have to decide upon 
life and property in India, in which fifty wit. 
nesses on each side deliberately deposed to false. 
hoods, speaks volumes.’ ” 


On the subject of bribery Mr. Norton 
adduces some curious examples from his 
own experience :— 


‘Hyder Jung Bahadoor, examined before the 
Lords’ Committee, 26th April, 1853, gives an in- 
stance of his own payment of a bribe, and states 
the native belief to be universal in the efficacy of 
bribes. I could give a hundred instances myself, 
if what I have heard may be believed. Mr, 
Fischer has lately informed me of a case between 
two zemindars, in which he was engaged pro- 
fessionally. The Sheristadar for some time 
hawked about a decree for whichever party would 

ay 500 rupees; neither consenting, to spite 
both, he procured a decree. in favour of Gover. 
ment! A man has just filed his schedule in the 
Madras Insolvent Court, in which he enters de- 
liberately the sums paid, or said to be paid, to 
the officers of the Sudder Court, in a case in 
which he was concerned as defendant. In a late 
case in Rajahmundry, the judge seized a prisoner's 
papers : in the accounts was an entry of an item 
of 10,000 rupees, sent down to Madras to bribe 
the Sudder judges! When I was, some years 
back, in Rajahmundry, on an important criminal 
trial, in which several prisoners were concerned, 
one of the court officers said. to me— What, Sir, is 
the use of going on? The Mufti is paid for his 
futwah. He is to have 1,500 rupees if he acquits 
all, 1,200 if he acquits three, &c. In a case 
which I have just finished at Cuddapah, the 
Mufti was stated to have been bribed on both 
sides, but highest by my client. The sum stated 
was 2,500 rupees. The charge was one of 
murder. The official of Rajahmundry assured me, 
with perfect: good faith, that the Mufti was a very 
goodman, for he only took bribes in large cases ! 
I have myself been offered a bribe of 50,000 
rupees for an opinion, while I was Government 
pleader. I believe every, Mufti in the land, or 
nearly so, is corrupt. A client of mine from Cud- 
dalore, told me his suit had already cost, before 
appeal to the Sudder, 20,000 rupees. I told him 
it was impossible. The amount in dispute was 
only 18,000 rupees. With a charming naiveté, 
he replied that it included ‘bribes and all.’” 

It is needless to observe, that there is not 
the slightest suspicion of corrupt practices 
on the part of the English cigs aera 
though the natives firmly believe that they 
receive the bribes which are sent to them 
through the officers of the courts and by 
them intercepted. Many correctives for this 
disgraceful state of things have been sug- 
gested, but only to be found inefficient. The 
first step to be taken is to raise the native 
standard of morality, and to inspire a sincere 
reverence for truth, honour and justice. 
But this first step is opposed by an almost 
insurmountable obstacle in the Asiatic cha- 
racter, temperament, and habits. Customs 
and usages which have endured for centuries 
are not easily eradicated, nor can the leopard 
be induced to change its spots at the 
dictation of the preacher, preach he never 
so wisely. Education and example may ulti- 
mately bear good fruit, but their operation 
must be expected to be slow and uncertain. 








A Dictionary of Photography. By Thomas 
Sutton, B.A. Illustrated with diagrams. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tue literature of photography accumulates 





rapidly. And it improves in quality as it 
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sncreases in bulk. The flimsy guides and 
handbooks that were thought sufficient for 
the earlier practitioner are now pretty well 
driven out of the field by sound well con- 
sidered works, in which are embodied the 
results of scientific investigation, and daily 
‘experience and study, and which form 
valuable books of reference in all the intri- 
cacies of the art. The p se of the work 
under notice,a closely printed volume of above 
400 pages, is “to place in the hands of the 
practical photographer a useful book, which 
will assist him in the endeavour to compre- 
hend the optical and chemical principles of 
his art, and save him the trouble of referring 
to the numerous bulky and costly works,” 
which the author has himself been obliged 
to consult. And this object it fairly ac- 
complishes. It will not supersede the 
manuals of Hardwich and Lake Price, the 
two best guides in the language for 
the chemical and the manipulation depart- 
ments of the art; but it will be found 
a valuable volume for handy reference 
even by the practitioner who possesses 
those works, while by the many who have 
acquired the practice of the art without the 
use of books, it will be found perhaps the 
‘ best and most convenient work to which 
they can apply for information on the dif- 
ficulties that are continually occurring, andin 
which their “ practical knowledge ” is utterly 
at fault. The author, it may be remarked, 
does not profess to broach any novel theories, 
or describe any new processes: but to give 
“a plain statement of ascertained facts, and 
which may be relied on for accuracy.” The 
dictionary form has many obvious advantages 
ina book of reference, yet this is the first 
photographic dictionary that has been pub- 
lished in Europe; and though one was pub- 
lished some years ago in America, Mr. Sutton 
states that he has not been able to procure a 
copy of it. In form, therefore, the work is 
original, and, notwithstanding that any claim 
to novelty of matter is distinctly disavowed, 
there is certainly some originality in the 
treatment, while information and suggestions 
will constantly be met with, which even the 
skilful practitioner may profit from—as may 
be seen by referring to the articles Camera, 
Lens, Panoramic Camera, Stereoscope, &c. 
With regard to his views on the stereo- 
scope, Mr. Sutton has probably prepared 
himself for the opposition he is pretty cer- 
tain to meet with. Some of his views are 
novel, some are at least questionable; but 
this is neither the place nor the occasion to 
enter upon an inquiry which turns upon 
points of a refined scientific character. We 
may safely leave the consideration of his 
opmions to Sir David Brewster, who, if he 
have not entirely lost his old eagerness for 
the fray, will assuredly hasten to the en- 
counter when he finds it deliberately stated 
that the stereoscope of his invention—the pet 
child of his old age, and a universal popular 
favourite—is a mere toy, a very imperfect 
instrument, utterly wrong in principle, and, 
finally, that “ the Brewsterian stereoscope, 
having therefore been a step in the wrong 
ion, the error has to be pointed out to 
the public, and the work begun over again.” 
It must be distinctly understood that we do 
not, as the phrase is, indorse these opinions. 
Vé repeat them in order to call the atten- 
tion of the inventor of the lenticular stereo- 
Scope to them, in the full anticipation of 
Witnessing a goodly battle of words, and 
perhaps, in the strife, having some matters 
which at present are far from clear placed in 
4more satisfactory light; at any rate, with 


Sir David Brewster as a principal, the 
“scrimmage” cannot but afford amusement 
to the looker-on. If what we have said 
does not stir he the old controversial 
spirit, we ‘will add, in aggravation, that 
Mr. Sutton, not content with pooh-poohing 
Brewster’s invention, positively revels in the 
glorification of that of his old opponent. 
“The reflecting stereoscope is not open to 
any single practical or theoretical objection. 
As an optical instrument it is absolute 
perfect.” [Mr. Sutton’s own italics, mind. 
—What say you to that, Sir David? Will 
you not out ?P 

We are glad, by the way, to perceive that 
Mr. Sutton seems, as he advanced in his 
work, to have become convinced that the ordi- 
nary system of taking stereographs from sta- 
tions at a considerable distance apart, which, 
under the article “Camera, Stereoscopic” 
(p. 66), he mentions as a matter of course, 
is wrong in principle and a mistake in prac- 
tice ; as at p. 376 he says, “ When the stations 
are taken very wide apart (several feet, for 
instance), if the parallelism of the cameras 
be preserved, the pictures are partly thrown 
outside the focussing screen, besides being 
taken with very oblique pencils; so that 
when correct —— of operation are 
once departed from, for any purpose, other 
changes in the arrangement of things be- 
come necessary.” And yet in immediate 
connection with this, while admitting that 
“the effect of taking the stations wider apart 
than two and a-half inches (the parallelism 
of the cameras being still preserved) is to 
bring the near objects in the solid image 
nearer to the spectator than they were be- 
fore, and nearer than they are in nature, 
while the most distant objects remain in 
their true position :” he adds, “this may be 
in some cases allowable, because the stereo- 
scope is intended to serve certain educational 
purposes; and it may happen, sometimes, 
that, by giving bolder relief to objects than 
they really have, the thing to be explained 
is rendered more intelligible. This it is 
hardly necessary to say is a great mistake. 
For educational purposes rigid, scientific 
accuracy is especially desirable. If, indeed, 
any object can be rendered more intelligible 
by a distorted representation of it, by all 
means let such a representation be made; 
but then let it be plainly stated and clearly 
understood that the image is not a true but 
a distorted one, prepared purposely for the 
illustration of some special end. But we 
have so recently treated of this question 
(Literary Gazette, August 7, page 186), that 
it would be idle to pursue it further here. 

As, however, it is a very general notion 
that the stereoscopic slides now sold every- 
where and prepared by anybody, are, what- 
ever be their relative value or worthlessness 
in point of subject and taste, at least to be 
trusted for their fidelity of representation, 
we will let our readers see what so well- 
informed and experienced a practitioner has 
to say respecting them—and the extract may 
serve as an example of the author’s manner 
of writing :— 

“*In the stereoscopes and stereoscopic pictures 
commonly {sold there are the following serious 
defects :— 

‘*1st. The pictures are frequently taken in con- 
verging cameras, and then mounted upon the 
same flat surface. 

‘9nd. The pictures are generally mounted so 
wide apart that the most distant objects in each 
are wider apart than the distance between the 
centres of the eyes. [We do not quite understand 
this: does Mr. Sutton mean distant central 








objects ?] 


“3rd. An spy is made to obviate the evil 
— by the above practice, by using semi 
enses in the stereoscope which displace the 
images. This of necessity produces distortion, 

because straight lines are always represented by 

curves when the ‘outside part of a lens is used to 

view objects be tre instead of the centre. 

‘‘4th. The displacement of the images is in 
general so great as to cause the optic axes to con- 
verge to points situated within two or three feet 
from the nose, instead of the true distance of the 
objects. The effect of this is to, make the solid 
picture look like a small model of the object, 
which the spectator could, if he chose, lay his 
hand upon or touch with a yard measure. 

‘*Lastly. The focal length of the lenses of the 

stereoscope is, in general, 6 inches, while that of 
the lenses in the camera is only 4 inches. This 
makes objects much smaller than they do in 
nature. 
‘“‘To sum up. The common stereoscope and 
pictures make “objects look very near, very small, 
and distorted. The stereoscope described and 
recommended in the present article makes them 
look of their trwe size, at their true distance, and 
without perceptible distortion.” 

There are, we may mark, two stereoscopes 
“ described andreeommended ” in the article: 
a lenticular one, with whole achromatic lenses 
—an imperfect approach, as would seem, to 
Smith and Beck’s Achromatic Stereoscope, 
and Wheatstone’s well-known reflecting in- 
strument. It will have been noticed, per- 
haps, that the model-like appearance which 
we have ascribed to the faulty mode of 
taking the stereographs, Mr. Sutton attri- 
butes to the defective construction of the 
stereoscope: a defective instrument unques- 
tionably may serve to increase this appear- 
ance, but the principal cause we are satisfied 
—and the theory ofvision does not, we think, 
permit of a doubt on the subject—is the 
placing of the cameras at stations too wide 


apart. 

But while differing from the author on 
this and some other points, we desire to bear 
our testimony to the value of the work, and 
the diligence with which the materials have 
been collected. Not unnaturally there are 
symptoms of lassitude or haste discernible 
in the latter portion of the work, which also 
appears to be somewhat contracted in its 
proportions as compared with the earlier 
parts. But this may be remedied in a new 
edition, and we anticipate that the author 
will be called upon to prepare many new 
editions—for in an art that is daily advancing, 
yet in which there is so much to be accom- 
plished, the Dictionary must require constant 
revision. And when the new edition is in 
preparation, we would recommend a recon- 
sideration of the propriety of admitting many 
of the words which find a place in the present 
edition. Why, for example, in a Dictionary 
of Photography, occupy space with explana- 
tions of such words as Thermometer, Latent 
Heat, and others, belonging to a treatise on 
natural philosophy, or a particular section 
of it; or magilp, which can only be in place 
in a work on the practice of painting in oil; 
or give directions and recipes for the manu- 
facture of writing and marking inks, sealing- 
wax, and Congreve matches. And why, on 
the other hand, leave out such common 
and strictly photographic words as Defini- 
tion, Positives, Stereograph, Tone, Toning, 
and the like? Some of these last may, 
indeed, appear to be so well understood as 
to require neither definition nor elucidation’; 
but even though it were so, which we do not 
admit, their presence is none the less neces- 
sary to the completeness of a technical 
dictionary. Again, there are omissions of 








such words as Astro- (or Astronomical) 
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Bianca 32 Pat Micro-photography is 
iven, which inyolve peculiarities of proce- 
ure and apparatus concerning which the 
photographer would like to know that he 
an account. at hand, and for information 
respecting which he would assuredly turn to 
his “ Dictionary of Ph phy.” 

We point to these deficiences in no hyper- 
critical spirit. Omissions and errors almost 
inevitably occur in the first edition of a 
technical dictionary. These it is the busi- 
ness of the author, with the assistance of 
readers and critics, to supply and to remove, 
that every succeeding edition may be an 
improvement on the preceding one. And 
though it be as yet not wholly perfect, the 
Dictionary of Photography is a well-filled 
storehouse of information, on most matters 
connected with the theory and the practice, 
the chemistry and the mechanism, of the 
art, brought together with great industry 
and judgment, and arranged so as to be 
most readily available by those for whose 
service it has been prepared. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


A Lecture on the Institutions of Wesleyan 
Methodism. By Henry Hartley Fowler. (Hamil- 
ton Adams & Co.) An epitome of the Church 
organisation of Methodism, and of the history 
of religious, educational, and missionary pro- 
ression as developed by Wesley's admirably 
Tovised system. The subject is treated in a com- 
prehensive spirit, with candour and impartiality. 

Revue des Dewx Mondes, Sept. Part 1. (Paris, 
Rue St. Benoit 20; London, H. Baillitre.) An 
interesting notice of the life and works of M. 
Bastiat, the French Cobden, is a principal feature 
in the present number; while the able paper on 
Social Reform in England, which has special refer- 
ence to what the French call our classes dangereuses 
deserves to appear in an English dress. The 
subject is treated on a large basis, and though it 
tells Englishmen nothing more than they know 
already, it conveys to the continental mind flatter- 
ing appreciations of the progress we have made in 
dealing with these classes. 

Caleb Redivivus. By Alastor. (Saunders & 
Otley.) This is an attempt, in the form of 
a dream, to give a sort of finish to Godwin’s 
story. of* Caleb Williams. And. it will not 
be altogether unsuccessful in rousing a certain 
amount of interest, especially if the reader be 
patient and confiding. But. while outraging 
probability in most of its details, the general 
result leaves no definite impression why the 
dream should have been dreamt at. all, unless for 
the special object of Alastor seeing himself in 

rint. Yet with a little more artistic treatment, 
aleb Rediviyus might be moulded into a creditable 
magazine article. 


Godfrey of Bulloigne, or Jerusalem Delivered. 
By Torquato Tasso. Translated by Edward 
Fairfax. Edited by Robert Aris Willmott, Incum- 
‘bent of Bear Wood. (George Routledge & Co.) 
Mr. Willmott has executed his part in the produc- 
tion of this acceptable edition of the immortal 

m of Tasso as a labour of love. But his 
_affection is somewhat misdirected. He admires 
Tasso much, it is true, but Fairfax more; and 
under his hands the translator becomes a greater 
‘wonder than his original. The fact is Mr. 
Willmott, is a devotee at the altar of hero-worship, 
and nearly all his praises are addressed to the 
“secondary deity. One.can hardly object to this 
amiable weakness in the case of a work like 
»Fairfax's; which will stand as long as the English 
language endures; but it should be remembered 
that if there had been no Tasso, Fairfax would 
snot have arisen. The edition is illustrated, and 
it is presented to the public in a pleasing and 
attractive form, 

The Student s Text Book of English and General 
History. By D. Beale. (Bell & Daldy.) 
This little work is not a text book only. 





Tt is really an outline, useful quite as much to 
teachers as to students, in grasping the large and 
many of the minor points of English and general 
history. . There is in it a little overcrowding here 
and there of chronological detail : but the whole is 
pervaded by a tone of analysis that enables the 
mind to comprehend the facts without the peril of 
falling into confusion. Any youth of ordinary 
capacity going through this book with ordinary 
care, say for a week’s course only, can hardly fail 
to come out at the end with a clear conception and 
a tolerably full knowledge of the history of his 
own country, especially in those later times, when 
the influence of England in arts and commerce 
and politics is so largely felt throughout the 
world. Yet the work does not profess to make a 
royal road to historical knowledge. It only points 
the way and suggests the means. ‘‘ Nothing” 
says Mr. Beale, ‘* but industrious and thoughtful 
study can make any one ah historian. Knowledge 
acquired by a process of cramming from small 
books, which were only intended to arrange 
extensive information is useless ; biographies must 
be read, large histories consulted, ae the atlas 
constantly referred to. But when the subject has 
once been thoroughly and extensively studied, 
then such a rapid review as one takes in preparing 
for an examination is very profitable, and some 
analysis is indispensable.” This passage is an 
epitome of the character of the work. As we have 
hinted, it is calculated to meet a double purpose— 
that of initiating the pupil into the groundwork of 
history, and that of reviving in the mind of the 
adept those leading and general facts which are the 
keys to all the social, legal, political, and constitu- 
tional transitions through which we have passed 
and are passing. We can conceive no better aim 
than this, and Mr. Beale has admirably succeeded 
in accomplishing it. 

Picciola. Par X. B. Saintine. New Edition 
with English notes by Dr. Dubuc, one of the 
Directors of the Scottish Institution, Edin- 
burgh. (Whittaker & Co.; Belk & Daldy.) A 
beautiful fiction, through which the. student of 
French is introduced to. numerous. personages 
whose names and actions are_a part of history. 
The style is elegant and familiar, yet with that 
degree of gravity which is always a recommenda- 
tion to English minds. The notes are ample, and 
judiciously introduced. to facilitate a perfect. com- 
mand over the idiomatic expressions in this 
interesting narrative. 


A New Classical Lexicon of Biography, My- 
thology, and Geography. By Thomas Swinburne 
Carr, M.A., King’s College, London. © (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) This is a wes superior edu- 
cational work. It is among the’ best, if not the 
best itself, of Classical Dictionaries, amply suf- 
ficient for all the wants of the pupil in the reading 
of classical authors, and equally valuable for the 
scholar as a compendious book of reference. Every 
page bears testimony of the extent of Mr. Carr's 
industry and erudition in the compilation of this 
excellent vade mecum, for every page has received 
illustrations from his own reading and resources. 
The classical citations appended at the close of 
each article, serve as vouchers for the statements 
made in the text: while their terse and ap- 
ee me phraseology is calculated to impress the 
acts indelibly upon the student's memory. We 
can most conscientiously recommend Mr. Carr’s 
Lexicon to all who are interested in classical 
literature, and to all who desire to have their 
progress in it facilitated by the labours of an able 
and most enlightened scholar. 


A Life of Linneus. By Miss Brightwell, of 
Norwich. (John Van Voorst.) e fail to 
discover anything new respecting the life of 
this illustrious man; but Miss Brightwell’s 
work amply ge pee in popular interest for 
any omissions of scientific or personal novelty. 
The work is eminently adapted to encourage, by 
the power of example, the study of nature. In 
this view, its details are calculated to attract the 
admiration of every reader, at the perseverance 
and the genius of Linneus in the prosecution of 
his favourite studies. The eminent services he 
rendered to science will never be forgotten. 


Naw 8 
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Every botanist}has derivedi<inestimable advan. 
tages from.them:;.and..ais.name will. live. in th. 
records of all nations as’ long as the woniderfy| 
productions of nature are mp era He ulti. 
mately reaped high. honours. Tewards.; and 
he died in peace, ony ing A. Dame venerated by all 
men. Miss Brightwell produced a charmi 
narrative, well adapted to stimulate youth to 
virtue and industry. : 

Weeds and Wild Flowers, their Uses, Legends, 
and Literature. By Lad Wilkinson. (John Van 
Voorst.) The title of this beautiful little Wop; 
is perhaps its best description. In a. ‘Preface 
of Mottoes” Lady Wilkinson happily introduces 
Tennyson’s charming lines :— 

Oh! to what uses shall we put | _—~ 
The wild-weed flower that simply blows ? 
And is there any moral shut 
ithin the bosom of a rose? : 
But any man that walks the mead, 
In bud, or blade, or bloom, may find, 
According as his humours lead, 
A meaning suited to his mind.” 
And in this spirit we are introduced to rich and 
varied accounts of the Uses, the Legends, andthe 
Literature of Weeds and Wild Flowers. © Lady 
Wilkinson also quotes Drayton :— 
** Blessed be God for flowers!” 
So that from these mottoes alone we may gatlier 
under what kind of influences the work’ is pro- 
duced,.and what hopeful and solemnising impres. 
sions its perusal is calculated to produce. As we 
have: often -said ‘in these Short Notices there is 
nothing like the study of Nature to raise our.best 
and holiest aspirations. But sodepenent of these 
considerations, the importance of: which cannot 
be over-rated, Lady Wilkinson’s Weeds. and 
Wild Flowers have by the mode’ in’ whiclt she 
has set them, a special value in. a literary sense. 
There is a bouquet of most, refreshing scraps, 
collected during a wide course of reading, which 
effectually open to the.mind the. secret of our 
admiration of many and many a quate old author, 
pand- of the success of many and’ many a modern 
poet....We here find. that..they owe: their perfec- 
tion to the inspirations. they drew from nature. 
In giving: this work to the public, though it-is 
unpretending. in character, and apparently only 
caleulated to beguile a few hours in the drawing- 
reom, Lady: Wilkinson has rendered an essential 
service, if not exactly to science, at least to the 
great public who walk about the hills and dales, 
in the meadows, and by the streams in the broad 
country. There are a number of coloured illus- 
trations in.the work, drawn by a kindred spirit 
to that of the fair authoress; also a series of 
woodcuts taken from the ‘‘ Dictionaire Elémentaire 
de Botanique” of M. Emile le Maout. 

The Complete French Class Book. By Alfred 
Havet. (Dial & Co.) A book to which its 
Montaigne motto very fairly belongs, ‘‘ un livre 
de bonne foi.” 1t almost looks formidable in these 
days of pocket volumes into which learning is 
packed as by hydraulic pressure, but its excellent 
arrangement and. clear typography speedily make 
its terrors vanish, A at te a dictionary of all 
the words in the reader, vocabularies, a grammar, 
exercises, and as it appears to us all. that a teacher 
can need are. here: Mr. Havet’s antecedents are 
an admirable guarantee. for,.the soundness of his 
system, and .we may,/add, that. his. book contains 
some very | aniseellancous reading of an in- 
structive characters ;.;i 





RECEIVED :—“ The Progress of Truth, a Frag- 


ment of a Sacred Poem:” (Saunders & Otley.) 
—‘Physic and its Phases, or the Rule of Right 
and the reign of Wrong,” a didactic poem 
in six. books. yy “Alciphron. 2nd Edition. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—“ Thoughts on Church 
Matters in the Diocese of Oxford.” By a Layman. 
(Saunders & Otley.) —‘* Thirty-first Annual Report 
of the Directors of James Murray’s Royal Asylum 
for Lunatics near Perth.” (Perth ; James Dewar, 
jun.)\—“The Photographic News.”~ Edited by 

illiam Crookes, F:C.S. No. 1. (Petter & 
Galpin.)—“‘ The Natural History of the Tiniena, 
Vol. 3. By H. T. Stainton. (John Van Voorst.) 
—“ Dives and Lazarus.” (Judd & Glass.) 
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.) Fanuliar German 12th ed, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Country, Sibson (A:), ural 12mo. Is. 


Boy's Ov 4 Tamo. bs. an 
le (T. eister's Apprenticeshi; post 8yo. 6s. 
rr (T- 8.) New Classical Lexicon of Biography, Mythology and 
, post Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
le (Rev. 23 Sermons, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
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i 8. 
corals (K.), The New El Dorado or British Columbia, post 8yo. 
Course (A) of Singing Psalms, with Occasional Hymns, 18mo. 1s. 
“6, ‘Powers of the Creator Displayed in Ureation, 3 Vols. 
De « Fivas (Vs New Guide to Modern French Conversation, 10th ed. 


23) 6d. 

Eaton (T. R.), Shakspere and the Bible 8vo. 5s. 

al ons Handbook of the Cotton trade, Bo. 6d. 

Frederic! rea ry 01 Cark ol. 2, Svo. 40s. 

prench i W) eeublex and Shelly Poems, 1gmc. 36° 

Glover (R. M.) and Davidson m (5') New Medical Act, i2mo. ls.. 

Greener wr Gunnery in 1858, 8vo. 14s. 

Hare (A , Sermons to a Country Congregation, Sth ed. 2 Vols. 
. 148. 

Harland (E.), Index Sermonum ; a Register for Sermons, 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Hills and Hollows, or Ways through the World, 3 Vols. post 8yo. 


Sis. 6d. 
Hooper's Physician's Vade Mecum, 6th ed_ by Guy, 12mo. 12s. 6d. 
James (G. P,},Casteineat heed Ancient , hew ed. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Jones (J.), P Acts, 8vo. ls. 
Ki ney Past and Present, 12mo. 2s. 9d. ‘ 

(C. W.), The Mutinies in the Bengal Army, 8vo. 6d. 
Leyinge (Sir R.), Day with the Brookside Harriers at Brighton, 6d. 
finn of, by Miss Brightwell, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
R), The United en ; their Lives and Times, Vol. 1. 


Syo. 10s. 6d. 
Martineau (H.), The English Lakes, new ed. illustrated, 4to. 2s. 
Martineau (J.), Studies of Christianity, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Minates of the Wesleyan Conference, 1858, 12mo. ls. 4d. 
North Officer in India, post 8yo. 








Major), Journal of an English 
Northesk (Countess), Prayers and Hymns for Children, 2 Parts 


* Notes on the Book of Exodus, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Parks OY Five Sermons on the Five Points, 2d ed. 12mo. 2s. 
Peacock (W.), givertares of St. George after his Encounter with 


the '’ jo Se 
 icwaas je Kobacco and its faulterstions, post 8vo. 12s. 6a. 
5 tog Royal coef Edinburgh, 8vo. 2s. 

Railway , James (G. P. R.), Old Dominion, !2mo. 2s. 
. yy Library, Maxwell (W. H.), Captain O’Sullivan, 12mo. 
Bellver ane Parlour Song Rook, new ed. 12mo. ls. 

Review of Po Rae of General Windham, 12mo. 6d. 

— pack Scottish Minstrel, 6 vols. post 8vo., reduced to 
Rimand Read Library, Emma de Lessau, 12mo. 2s. 

Role (J.C: Expository Thoughts on St. Luke, 1 Vol. post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Se tay? Der), An Amusing Introduction to German, l6mo. 2s. 
Bhalders (B.); Worship God. An Argument on Reverence for 


5 }2mo, 1s. 
pny ( } Fortunes of the Colville Famity, 3rd ed. 12mo. ts. 6d. 
smith (1. W, 


2 

},Handy Book on the Law of bills and Cheques, new 
Smith (T.), The Local Government Act, with Notes &c. 12mo. 3s. 

Sustenance for Christ’s Flock, 32mo. 2s. 

3 (H.), Natural History of the Tineina, Vol. 3, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
stories of Julian and his Playfellows, new ed. 16mo. 3s, 67. 
Telfer's System of Horse Taming, 12mo. ls. 
; its on Ch Matters in the Diocese of Oxford, 8vo. Is. 
rm aad Trial, a Story from the Danish, by Mary Howitt, post 8vo. 


ng (S. H.), The Child of Prayer, or Father’s Memorial, 18mo. 1s. 
inson (Lady), Weeds and Wild Flowers, their Uses, 
and Literature, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


New American Importations. 
4 ae Meveren's History of the Atlantic Telegraph, 12mo, 


ian’s Manual, 4to. 11. 10s. 
e’s Works, by R. G. White, 12 Vols. 8vo. Vols. 2 to 5, 


73, 6d. each, 
Nelken’s Sea Sickness, its Cause, &c., and Treatment, cloth, le. 6d. 
St i o! United 


’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
2 Vols. calf, 27. 10s. 








OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 

TuE frequent disputes between King James I. 
aid his Parliaments are subjects of History. 
Towards the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the House of Commons had deen a disposition 
to assert their rights aud maintain their privileges 
ugainst any encroachments. With ever ready 
foresight, immediately on the appearance of a mis- 
nnderstanding in the House, Elizabeth addressed 
her “‘faithfall Commons;” ‘she’ did not allow 
time to be wasted in idle speeches, but with 
admirable judgment ‘prevented differences of 
opinion from swelling into’ hot’ dispute, and 
engendering bitter and-dangerous feelings. With 

ing James I. and his, Parliament controversies 
Were unfortunately but of too frequent occurrence. 
Beginning early in the reign they in time assumed 
a appearance ominous in the extreme, and the 
Yacillation of conduct and the want of energy in 

¢ King did not tend to produce greater harmony 
or.a-happier state of things. 

é subject we have now selected has reference | 
to one of these unfortunate disputes between King | 
James and his Parliament. 

' On. Tuesday the 5th of April, 1614, the House 
met; “the King, Prince and Lordes rode in | 
theyxe robes to the parlement, there were many | 
rich foot clothes, specially that of the K. and | 
Prince, but the day proving very fowle, yt marred 





much of the shew.” The. Archbishop of York 
(Toby Matthew, Dudley Carleton’s ci-devant ‘‘ bar- 
barouse Bishopp,” who had been translated from 
Durham in July, 1606) preached before the king 
and the peers at Westminster. _‘‘ The King made 
a long and an excellent speach, consisting of three 
principall parts, wherein all his care lay to con- 
tinue to his subjects bona animi, bona corporis, 
and bona fortune ; by mainteining religion, pre- 
serving of peace, and seeking theyre  prosperitie, 
by encreasing of trades. and traffike: he made 
many fayre promises,.and that he. wold not 

resse them beyond, theyre. owne goode will; 
in conclusion - wisht. they . might not be 
stranngers, but that they, wold have recourse to 
him in all theyre busines, at whose handes they 
shold. alwayes find easie audience, and gracious 
usage, and so dismissed them. to choose theyre 
Speaker, whom they are to present this afternoone ; 
and to-morrow he will speake to them again in the 
banketting house.” 

They had sat but nine davs when Chamberlain 
writes ‘‘Our Parlement goes on after the wonted 
manner wt many controversies and altercations. 
The Speaker was presented on Thursday, the next 
2 dayes were spent about the admitting or rejecting 
of Sir F. Bacon, who, together with St Miles Sandes 
being returned for the Universitie of Cambridge, 
was by reason of his place of Atturny thought not 
eligible, but in the end seeing the matter like to 
grow to long and eager dispute, y' was agreed to 
admitt him pro hac vice w'” out prejudice to theyre 
privileges.” The King again addresses the whole 
Assembly in the Banqueting Room ; he entreats 
relief for his wants, and hopes ‘‘they will shew 
theyre good affections towards him in such sort, 
that this parlement might be ealled the Parlement 
of love.” Such however was not to be the case. 
King James's idea of a ‘‘ Parliament of love” 
seems to have been rather novel and singular, 
inasmuch as the love only signified they were all 
to be of one accord in supplying relief to his 
wants. 

Another week has passed, and we have Arch- 
bishop Abbot of Canterbury, his authority on the 
2ist of April, for saying that ‘‘the Parliament 
has sat 15 Sayé: but done nothing except naturalize 
the Prince Palatine and his children, and declare 
the Lady Elizabeth and her offspring next in suec- 
cession after the Prince.” Time glides on, “Sir 
Thomas Parry [is] disgraced and put out of 
Parliament for trying to bring in Sir Walter Cope 
and Sir Henry Wallop for Stockbridge, they not 
having been chosen ;” dark clouds begin to appear ; 
they gather together with rapid and ominous 
speed. - We are told, on the 12th of May, that 
although the House is full of business and many 
irons in the fire, yet ‘‘we see no great matter 
dispatcht, for hitherto they have been much troubled 
with disputes about Impositions.” Again, on the 
26th of May, we read that ‘‘ the Parliament is still 
busy about Impositions, wherin there hath been 
much said pro et contra. Sir H. Wotton made a 
very mannerly and demure speach for the main- 
tenance of them, alleaging Spaine, France, and 
Italie for examples, in w‘* argument he was 
seconded by Master Secretarie [Winwood] and Sir 
Thomas Lake” [who in January, 1616, became 
Secretary of State]. It appears that the Lords, 
after much debating, refused to confer with the 
Commons thereon. ‘‘ This refusall,” Chamberlain 
adds, ‘‘is like to breede no goode bloude, and 

esterday there was a new cole kindled that yf yt 
be not the sooner quencht may burst out into a 
bright flame, yt being notified to the House that 
in the arguing of this cause the Bishop of Lincoln 





had geven scandalous speaches of them, as that 
they were a factious, mutinous, seditious as- 
semblie, that they strake at the very roote of the 
King’s prerogative and did catch at his crowne, | 
w' other like speaches uttered against them, dis- 
swading the Lordes from the conference with 
them.” 

Two.months have nearly elapsed since Parlia- | 
ment met, and yet they proceed so slowly in their | 
business that ‘‘I can rather certefie what they | 
haye saide then what they have don, w is no 
small vexation to some that thincke they trifle, | 
and of purpose avoyde the maine point of entring 
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into, consideration hew to. supplie the Kinge's 
wants. The Bishop of Lincoln’s busines hath in a 
manner wholy entertained ‘them this sevenight, 
and for ought I understand ‘they ‘are now as neere 
an end as they were in the beginning.” Doubts 
arise as to whether these uncertain ‘and unsatis- 
factory proceedings may not breed such a distrac- 
tion between the Houses that little good can be 
expected from ‘‘this Assemblie, unles the wiser 
and more temperate sort on beth sides bend theyre 
best indeavors to reunite them.” As to the Bishop 
of Lincoln, ‘‘he hath ben. well baited, and his 
whole life and cariage laide open and anatomised,” 
The King was greatly offended, and wrote to them 
that it belonged not to them to call or dissolve 
assemblies ; and Chamberlain remarks ‘you see 
how far or rather how litle a way we are gon, 
neither can I guesse how we shold make more 
haste hereafter, unles the way may be made plainer 
and many rubbs removed.” On the 9th of June, 
Chamberlain. writes ‘‘that the Parlement - was 
eager in pursuit of the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
wold not be satisfied w'* the Lords’ answer, nor 
wt the interpretation of his owne, meaning and 
retractation of his wordes, even w'® teares, in the 
upper house, and grew every day more fierie and 
violent in theyre speaches.” 

On the 16th, Secretary Winwood writes so in- 
teresting an aceount of the reasons of ‘the un- 
happy dissolution of owr unfortunate Parlament,” 
that we cannot do better than give it in his own 
words. Sir Ralph Winwood, after being ambassa- 
dor at the Hague for nearly ten years [1603-1613], 
arrived in London in November 1613, and was 
sworn Secretary of State on Tuesday, the 29th of 
March, 1614. He died, after a fortnight’s illness, 
on the 28thof October, 1617, between 7 and 8 P.M. 
Sir Robert Naunton succeeded him. 


Secretary Sir Ralph Winwood to Sir Dudley 
Carleton. 
St. Bartholomew, 16 June, 1614. 

My Lo.—Before thease can come to you, you will have 
been fully advertised of the unhappy Dissolution of our un- 
fortunate Parlament. Itwas the Iever did see, and yf 
the Kyng’s service did not te my personal attendance 
Iwyshe yt might be the last, for I confess I did never see in 
my experience eyther at home or abroade so muche faction 
or passion, so little reverence to the Maj'y of a King, or 
so littlerespect of the eens good, or welfare ofthe Kyng- 
dome. The poynt of impositions was a main grievance 
which did wont the subject: And before the Parlament 
was resolved, yt was foretold that that difficulty was to be 
accomodated, or els noe good success to be expected. 
The mergent accidents which gave pretext of discontent 
were thease: The refusall of the LL? to conferr with the 
House of Commons abowt the impositions ; an idle speache 
of the bb. of Lincolne, taxing the Commons with unduti- 
fulnes and sedition, for which justice was reqnytees but 
not to the opinion of the Howse obtayned; certayn 
messages sent from hys Ma‘y which were interpreted to 
abridge the liberty of the Howse. But the breakneck of 
the Parlament was the seditious speaches of certayn 
distempered men, who neyther sp: King nor Queene, 
whose boldnes did breed impatiency in hys Ma, the 
rather because yt was suggested into hys eares, that yf 
the Parlament were not dissolved they would rip up hys 
lyfe, and the lyfe of hys greatest favorits, as before they 
had done the lyfe of the bb. of Lincolne. I deale freely 
with you, and whatsoever els you heare, thysis the truthe. 
The day after the Parlament was dissolved, 4 of our 
Tribuns were committed to the Tower. Sir Walter Chute, 
who did justifie hys raging speache by a letter to the 
King. Mr. Chrystopher Nevill, and I must give him this 
encomium, I never heard man speake more spitefully. 
Hoskins, who bidd all strangers beware of Vespres 
Siciliennes. Wayntworth, who preached unto us owt of 
Daniel and Ezechiel. Wayntworth wilbe presently 
released, and Neville is removed to the Fleete. But in‘thr 
places are surrogated Sir Charles Cornwallys who did 
animate to be a stickler in thys busines, Dr. Leonel 
Sharp: and Sharp was the Man who did put the Sicilien 
Vespres out Hoskins his Mowth. And thys is the 
true relation of our Parlament and of the present conse- 
quence. The clergye fynding the King to wantmoney 
hath made a voluntary contribution, every one of abillitye 
to gyve tht best peece of plate: the LL** of the cownsayle 
have followed the example. I have sent into the jewel 
Some are of opinion thys course will 
in a great somm of money, others dowbt yt; afew dayes 
will tell us the truthe. In the meane tyme o* wants are 
extreme, yf my Lo. of Northampton beyet living he lyes 
at the last gaspe. He hath long languished, yet upon 


| wensday before Whitsonday, the day after the dissolution 


of the parlament he came from Greenw™ to hys howse 
neare Whythall throwgh London w** 44 horse before him 
and in hys coache, only wt him S* Charles Cornwallys. 
S* Tho. Edmonds ys upon hys returne into France with 
full power to poursue the mariage, yet I dowbt unless the 
Frenche relent much of th’ stiffness, whether yt will take 
place. Thys is all I now remember unless I shall tell 


| you, that S' John Merick, a Marchant of Moscovye, doth 


goe Ambassad' to that greate Duke, and w him Beacher, 


%. 
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who was Secretarie to 8*G. Carew. Commend me to yo" 


Lady, and rest assured that I am yor loving friend 


to doe you service, 
From St, Bartholomew, RaPxzE Wiywoon. 
the 16 of June, 
To the hon: 


orable 
s Carelton, Knight, 
his Mates Ambass' wt the State of Venice. 


‘We have seen how the Parliament was dissolved 
on Tuesday, the 7th of June, 1614, ‘‘in that man- 
ner,” writes Sir James Whitelock (in his ‘‘ Liber 
Famelicus,” edited by John Bruce, Esq., and just 
printed by the Camden Society, ‘‘that all good 
people wear very sorye for it; I think it not fitt 
to play the part of a historiographer about it, but 
I pray God we never ‘see the like.” The same 
authority informs us, that those who ‘were as- 
signed by the House of Commons to be agents in 
the conference desired by the Commons with the 


Lords, concerning Impositions, were called to the 
Council table at Whitehall, where, having every 
one delivered ‘what part he was — unto, 
they were all commanded to burn their notes, 
arguments, and collections, which they had made 
to preparing themselves for the meditated discus: 
sion. On the same day four Members were com- 
mitted to the Tower—Sir Walter Chute, Mr. 
Christopher Neville, younger son to Lord Aber- 
venny, Mr. Wentworth, and Mr. Hoskins. Sir 
ames Whitelocke adds that ‘‘all the while the 
Lords sate, the King was in the Clerk of Coun- 
sell’s chamber. I saw him look throughe an open 
place in the hangings, about the bignes of the 
palm of on’s hand, all the while the lords wear in 
with us ;” so that, as Mr. Bruce remarks, ‘‘ The 
King witnessed some part of this trimmph of pre- 
rogative in a characteristic way.” Sir John 
Saville and Sir Edwin Sandys were called before 
the Lords, and dismissed upon bonds, so were 
Sir Edward Gyles, Sir Roger Owen, and several 
more. Others were put out of the Commission of 
the Peace ; and shortly after the dissolution, Sir 
Charles Cornwallys, who had been Ambassador in 
— for nearly five years, and Doctor Sharp, were 
committed to the Tower. 

There are letters in the State Paper Office 
written by Sir Charles Cornwallys from the Tower 
to the King, in which he humbly beseeches “his 
most gratious soveraigne to accept the true and 
plaine discoverie of a soule afflicted and greeved 
in all extremitie for his Matie* displeasure, occa- 
sioned by some conferences concerninge his late 
Parliament ;” he states that he does’not purpose 
to stand upon justification of the form of his pro- 
ceedings, but most humbly submits them in a 
long letter of four closely written folio pages. In 
a separate paper he says that his reasons in his 
motion touching the Scots were not of personal 
jealousy, having sold his plate to help some dis- 
tressed Scots when in Spain, that he was attached 
to many of that name, but that the resolution was 
so general not to give anything, unless the Scots, 
who were thought the cause of the King’s ex- 
cessive charges, were removed, that he advised 
its being so far yielded as to bring in no more; 
that as to Impositions, he recommended that 
any deemed grievous should be objected to, but 
not that the power to make them should be 
questioned. 

We are told, on the 30th of June, that Hoskins 
‘*was emboucht, abetted, and indeed plainly hired 
w't monie to do that he did ;” that Christopher 
Neville, upon submission, found some favor, and 
was removed to the Fleet; and that Wentworth, 
because his offence is found to be rather of sim- 
plicity than malice, had leave to go home to his 
wife for five or six days, but has since returned to 
the Tower, where he hath the liberty of the place, 
and “‘stayes more to satisfie the French Ambas- 
sador then any thinge els.” 

On the 12th of October, 1614, Chamberlain 
writes that ‘‘Sir Walter Chute is released, but 
loses his place, and is restrained within three miles 
of his father’s house.” After being confined to the 
Tower for a twelvemonth, Sir Charles Cornwallys, 
Dr. Sharpe, and Hoskins, are released on the 8th of 
June, 1615, ‘Upon theyre acknowledgement and 
submission they were delivered out of the Towre, 
where they lien a whole yeare, and yt is thought 


THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF 
TIEN-SIN. 


Tue Treaty of Tien-Sin effectually secures the 
opening of the vast empire of China to the arts 
and literature of England, no less than to its com- 
merce and navigation. It affords to this country 
a great opportunity. It is an opening for our 
manufacturing population, for our mercantile 
marine, for our painters, writers, and in fact for 
all the enormous agencies for civilisation which 
are‘at the command of our countrymen. Posses- 
sing so much interest, the circumstances under 
which the treaty was officially signed by the 
Chinese plenipotentiary have real ‘historical im- 
portance. We therefore make no apology for 
transferring the following graphic description of 
the ceremony from the pages of one of our daily 
contemporaries :— 

Tien-Sin, River Peihd, China, June 26. 

By one of those accidents which so often occur, 
it so happens that the treaty of peace with China 
was signed by the Ambassador of Great Britain 
and the Imperial Commissioners ‘‘ Kwei-liang” 
and ‘‘Hwa-shana” on the anniversary of the day 
(June 26, 1843) on which the ratifications of the 
treaty of Nankin were peng at Hong Kong 
by Sir Henry Pottinger and Keying. That once 
much-lauded treaty, the first earnest effort of 
Great Britain to bring this vast country and its 
industrious but wrong-headed people into the 

eneral community of nations has lasted exactly 

teen years; and, although the cheers of our 
seamen and the ‘“‘God Save the Queen” played 
by our bands have to-day sounded its requiem, it 
would be most unjust to say that the treaty of 
Nankin was not a most able one and highly profit- 
able to all commercial nations, or that it has not 
effected much, very much, towards bringing China 
and the Chinese to understand and appreciate in 
some degree the power and civilisation of the 
West. 

The 26th June came in, as every day has done 
since we have been in Tien-sin, with bright sun- 
light and acloudless sky overhead and a hard-baked 
earth underfoot, through a deep crack in which 
rolled on to the sea the muddy waters of the Peiho. 
Tien-sin city, with its mud-built houses, looked as 
mean and uninteresting as ever, and but for the 
swarms of respectably clad Chinese, who at an early 
hour in the afternoon thronged the thoroughfare by 
which the procession was to pass, it would have 
been hard to say that Tien-sin cared whether peace 
or war was to be the issue. 

Within the British Ambassador’s yamun, in and 
out of which naval officers were all the day stroll- 
ing, the various secretaries and attachés were busily 
copying and preparing the articles of the treaty, 
while Lord Elgin was everywhere, proving that 
up to the very last minute his labours had in no 
way abated. Amusing bulletins were hourly flying 
about the squadron, and canards without number. 
About noon some wiseacre declared he had seen 
the French Admiral, and that our treaty would 
not be signed. Against this appalling intelligence 
some saliguine visitor to the British yamun would 
roundly assert that the Secretary of Legation had 
been seen calmly smoking a cheeroot, or that Lord 
Elgin laughed heartily and rubbed his hands at 
4 p.M.—two most convincing proofs of all being 
well. Then a stream of sedan-chairs poured from 
the city into the yamun, and the Chinese secre- 
taries, Mr. Wade and Mr. Lay, could be seen in 
their floating residence, busily comparing their 
manuscript-treaty with officials deputed for that 
purpose by the Imperial Commissioners. Lastly, 
at 6 o’clock in the evening, just as the sun began 
to throw strong shadows athwart the narrow 
streets, and the hot day was succeeded by the 
delicious evening of this latitude, the military 
ard of honour fell in on the bank of the Peiho, 
just above the <. where the Great Canal joins 
the stream. e Royal Engineers, under Captain 


Lambert, R.E., the Royal Marine Artillery of the 
Sampson and Furious, under Lieutenant Nott, 
and the marines of the squadron, commanded 
by Major Boyle, of the Calcutta, constituting a 
foree of 400 men, were divided into two bodies, 





Mr, St. John shall not tarry long after them.” 


intervening space was arranged a long stream 
of 30 sedan chairs, and a large body of naval 
officers in- full dress. A little later the French 
and English squadron of gunboats, 13 in number. 
simultaneously dressed with and manned 
yards,—a holyday scene which catled forth shouts 
of applause from swarms of Chinese, whose 
shining polls and jet-black tails thronged the 
banks as far as the eye could reach. Directly the 
sedan-chair in which the Ambassador was seated 
made its appearance the procession started. The 
French sailors cheered, the English responded in 
that deep bass which makes a British frareh 80 
different to that of all other nations, and the 
glorious strains of ‘‘God save the Queen !” by 
the united bands of the allies, pealed over the 
waters of the Peiho and Great Canal, and re. 
echoed from the time-worn battlements of this 
ancient city as if its old walls rejoiced in the glad 
tidings of the better and more active future about 
to dawn upon Chi Marching down the bank 
of the canal, the procession crossed by a bridge of 
boats to the side on which the city stands, and 
then passed along the river bank until the open 
plain was reached beyond the southern wall, 
Englishmen, it is very evident, were never in. 
tended to be carried about in sedan-chairs ; any 
one doubting such an axiom had merely to look 
on the hot and uncomfortable-looking mortals 
boxed up in the wake of our ambassador—it was 
unnecessary toask them, for all looked and felt as 
if they would give the world to be allowed to get 
out and walk, could such a proceeding have been 
consistent with the dignity ming so great an 
occasion. The only people who did not appear in- 
clined to suffer martyrdom on behalf of the dig- 
nity necessary in full-dressed officials were those 
youthful naval officers who had to walk for lack of 
sedan-chairs; and without desiring our country- 
men to conform to the rigid ceremonies laid down 
by the Board of i must be ve em ed em 
the pulling of dogs’ tails, or ‘‘ catching” plethoric 
Chinaman in the wind, by vivacious midshipmen 
or engineers of gunboats accorded but ill with the 
presence of the representative of Her Majesty. 
Passing over a mile of plain, which was as level 
as a table, and bounded only by the horizon, the 
rocession procéeded to an isolated yamun or joss- 
ouse, which had been visited by Lord Elgin on the 
day negotiations commenced (June 4). The crowds 
of Chinese thinned off as the distance from the city 
increased, and those who were present divided their 
attention between curiosity to see the barbarians 
and catching locusts for their next day’s meal. 
During the last fortnight all Tien-sin have been 
eating locusts in a roasted state; baskets full of 
them are seen at every corner ; itinerant vendors 
shout ‘‘ Locusts, fine fresh locusts !” all day long; 
every bird (and sparrows are as impertinent here 
as elsewhere) may be seen with a locust in its 
mouth. Gunboats report acres of drowned locusts 
having been seen floating in the river, yet there is no 
diminution of them, and with all this prodigions 
number of insects, sweeping herbage and crops off 
the face of the province of Chili the natives do not 
complain as if it was an unusual visitation. The 
sun went down as the procession swept to the 
tune of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” round the angle of the 
Temple of the ‘ Glory of the Ocean,” and entered 
its southern portal. Like the major portion of 
such edifices in this neighbourhood the Temple 
stands on an artificial mound of earth raised some 
15 feet above the level of ‘the adjacent plain, as if 
to avoid inundations. Four walls, facing most 
accurately to the four cardinal points of the 
compass, enclosed and hid from view an acre of 
ground, covered with a series of temples and 
porches rich with ornament and elaborate paint- 
ing, tastefully interspersed with open courts 
containing fine trees, one of the few natural pro- 
ductions the Chinese have good taste enough to 
properly appreciate. The grand entrance faced 
to the oath, and at it a number of mandarins 
and a Chinese band received the ‘agen 
and conducted it through the building until 
the most northern court was reached. There 
the Sappers, Marine Artillery, and Marines 





preceded by a band of music; and in the 





formed round three sides of it, ner a 
raised place of audience evidently constructed for 
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ublic ceremonies. On the centre of the said plat- 
orm, which was most tastefully arranged, three 
tables and chairs were placed. In the left-hand 
one facing our guard sat the Mantchoo ‘‘ Kwei- 
liang,” Senior Commissioner: and Chief Secretary 
of State; on the right was the Mongol ‘‘ Hwa- 
shana,” Second Commissioner and President of the 
Civil Board, while the vacant seat and table be- 
tween them was for the British Ambassador. On 
either side from this centre a row of chairs had 
been placed for the officers of the suite, &., and 
when the Imperial Commissioners had, in con- 
formance to Chinese etiquette, handed Lord Elgin 
from his sedan-chair to his seat in the centre, and 
all had taken their respective places, the coup 
@eil was most striking. The ambassadors of the 
high contracting powers were not in full dress, 
but behind them and on either hand stood fully a 
hundred officers of the two nations glittering in 
gold and gay colours, the rich silks and em- 
proidery of the Chinese contrasting pleasingly 
with the lace and broadcloth of the English and 
French. In one respect there was a striking 
difference ; it was in the English portion of the 
audience being all armed ; each one carried either 
musket or sword, whereas a fan was the most 
formidable weapon worn by bold mandarins who, 
from the number of peacocks’ feathers attached to 
their caps, must have been perfect Cids in a fray. 
Wherever the eye lighted —_ a space free 
from groups of men or officers, the back- 
. ground was found to be elaborately filled 
up with ornaments very characteristic of 
the land we were in. Highly peaked and 
fretted roofs, turned up according to Chinese 
rules, supported huge mouthed demons, grif- 
fins, or dragons, and screened from the weather, 
elegant panels, rich in scrollwork, or over- 
loaded with elaborate carvings of pomegranate, 
lotus, and citron. Among the red coats came out 
in strong relief a most awe-inspiring lion, chiselled 
quaintly out of stone; such teeth, such claws, such 
a tuft to the tail and Calmuck-like expression of 
eountenance as only a Chinese artist could have 
conceived. Curious paintings hung from the walls, 
and handsome scarlet cloth screens, most elabo- 
rately embroidered. in floss silk of brilliant colours, 
coyered every chair, table, or otherwise bare space 
of woodwork, and over all the light of the moon 
and a small number of pretty lanterns shed a 
richly picturesque effect. In this picture, of which 
I can only convey a very feeble impression, sat the 
three Commissioners in strong relief; and as we 
looked upon them, and the eye glanced from 
Kwei-liang to Lord Elgin, the idea involuntarily 
arose that, after all, a civilisation which only dated. 
from the year 50 B.C., when that much. to. be 
lauded standard bearer of the Tenth Legion strug- 
pled with a set of naked painted savages on Deal 

ach, decidedly carried off the palm. against one 
which went back beyond the deluge—aye, half-a- 
dozen deluges—for the intellect and vigour stamped 
upon every look, word, and action of the Scottish 
Earl, formed a fine contrast to the highly polished 
surface which ill-concealed the subtle cunning of 
the Pekinese official. 

Kwei-liang, now 74 years of age, has fine fea- 
tures, with a generally pleasing expression of 
countenance. Polished in address, and with a 

reputation for intelligence, there is still 
something wanting to convince one of his sin- 
cerity, in which respect the Mongol Hwa-shana 

considerably the advantage of him. He, 
Hwa-shana, the Second Commissioner, is a stout, 
thick-set man, in age a little over 50 years. His 
countenance is coarse, but betokens far more cha- 
tacter than is usually met with in the stolid 
features of the sons of Ham. Hwa-shana’s nose 
has been unanimously declared to be a facsimile 
of that of the Protector Cromwell ; those who be- 
lieve in noses may at once put him down asa 
republican, regicide, and fanatic. I should 
merely think him a man of strong will, with some 
honesty, counteracted by sensuality, and a fear 
of the sword his Imperial Master keeps hanging 
over all his servants. Grouped around these two 
igh functionaries stood a number of inferior 
mandarins rejoicing in decorations of peacocks’ 
feathers and squirrels’ tails, 





attached with | 


the coloured ball distinctive of their rank 
to the crown of their conical summer hats. 
Of these alone deserving notice was Pien, the 
private’secretary of Kwei-liang, a very clever young 
mandarin, on whom has fallen all the detail and 
labour of the negotiations, and who appeared to 
have great influence with his superiors ; the other 
was a general, attached to Hwa-shana, whom our 
transatlantic friends had made so much of, in 
consequence of the discovery that he was a 
‘* viscount ” by birth, that he at one time, in the 
early stage of the negotiations, became intolerably 
saucy, and had to be taken down a whole flight 
of steps by one of the able sinologues attached to 
the British Embassy. By the side of Lord Elgin 
stood his two Chinese secretaries, Mr. Wade and 
Mr. N. Lay ; they were intrusted with the Chinese 
version of the treaty, and the English version was 
under the care of Mr. D. Cameron, senior Attaché. 
To the left of Kwei-liang—the left being the seat 
of honour in China—sat Admiral Sir Michael 
Seymour and the Hon. Mr. Bruce, Secretary of 
Legation ; the names or places of the rest baffle 
all power of description, beyond that I saw 
bo yew Sir F. Nicolson, W. K. Hall, S. Osborn, 
and Roderick Dew, together with Messrs. L. 
Oliphant, H. B. Lock, Geo. Fitzroy, Dr. 
Saunders, and an artist named, we believe, 
Morrison, all of Lord Elgin’s staff, making a 
gallant = for places with a crowd of lieu- 
tenants, midshipmen, engineers, and domestics, 
who were evidently bent on proving to the Impe- 
rial Commissioners how ‘‘fierceand uncontrollable” 
was the natural disposition of that Western tribe, 
the ‘* Ying-keih-lee.” Without, however, wait- 
ing for any order to be established, or, may be, 
despairing of it, the higher powers at once pro- 
ceeded to business, after a short overture, in 
which the most tender inquiries as to the state of 
health of not only the respective Commissioners 
was gone into, but Her Most Gracious Majesty 
and the Emperor Heinfung were likewise both 
reported to be as well as could be expected. 
Lord Elgin then suggested that he would sign and 
seal the English copy of the Treaty, while the 
Commissioners did as much to the Chinese ver- 
sion; they assented, and the work proceeded 
rapidly. Owing to the pressure of business, Mr. 

ade had been obliged to compile the final copy 
of the Treaty in Chinese with much haste, a haste 
which added in no small degree to that indus- 
trious sinologue’s anxiety that his document 
should be a perfect one, and bear the test of 
Chinese and European criticism. One article, 
relating to the indemnity for losses at Canton and 
the expenses of the war, was separate from the 
Treaty. After Kwei-liang had attached his sig- 
natureto the articles which were filed together, Mr. 
Lay placed the indemnity one before him. China- 
man like, he at once saw a possibility of escaping 
from even one little part of his contract, and 
immediately made an attempt to do so. 
‘What is this?” said he, looking the picture 
of innocence at Mr. Lay, ‘‘ What’s this ?” 
‘‘Never mind it; I don’t know anything about 
it;” and he gently pushed it aside. ‘‘It is one 
of the articles,” said Mr. Lay, ‘‘and here,” 
ointing at a particular spot, ‘‘ you must sign it.” 

he faithful ‘‘Pien” now came to his master’s 
assistance. ‘‘ What is it?” appealed Kwei-liang 
to his secretary. ‘‘Am I to sign it? Do you 
know what itis?” ‘* No, I know nothing about 
it,” said the polished Pien in his most silvery 
tone. ‘Au, au,” smiled Kwei-liang faintly, 
“never mind it, never mind it,” and again the 
article was gently pushed aside, to be again 
trought up by Mr. Lay, who, calm and un- 
ruffled, still pointed perseveringly at the blank 
spot at the foot of the sheet of paper, and reiterated 
in still more silvery Pekinese, ‘‘}t is the article 
pre the indemnity, and you must sign here, 
Sir.” Pien was quicker than his superior in 
seeing that the barbarian was not to be out- 
manceuvred, and in a moment understood all 
about the article in dispute. ‘Oh, yes, it is all 
right ; sign,” said he to Kwei-liang. The old man 
quietly drew the paper towards him, and at once 
attached his signature. The respective Secretaries 
now advanced to a small table, and then the great 





seal, especially struck for this occasion, the sole 
credential indeed of the Imperial Commissioners, 
was stamped in vermillion on.every copy of the 
Treaty, and then Mr. Wade officially reported to 
his Lordship that the Treaty of Tien-sin was duly 
signed and sealed. 

A vast deal more satisfaction was expressed in 
the countenance of the British Ambassador at 
this announcement than could be detected in 
those of the Imperial Commissioners, yet they 
looked like anything but men who had made a dis- 
pee treaty. Indeed, in spite of all the un- 

oubtedly great concessions made hy them on the 
present occasion, it is very certain that the Treaty 
of Nankin struck more directly at the funda- 
mental laws of this empire, and that too at a time 
when the power of Western nations was far less 
known and feared than at present. Keying then’ 
ceded not only Hongkong in perpetuity, but 
acknowledged our right to nl so long as the 
treaty was not fulfilled, an alienation of the 
territory of the central nation which caused his 
impeachment, and, as we are still writing, his 
death. He it was who first acknowledged the 
perfect equality of all nations, and that there were 
more sons of Heaven than he of Pekin. Those 
principles have now received a very great develop- 
ment, it is true, but it would be unfair to say that 
we have been oppressive in our demands, or ob- 
tained that from China which we will not cheerfully 
reciprocate. 

Lord Elgin expressed his fervent hope that the 
peace just concluded might be a lasting one and 
beneficial to both nations, which the Commis- 
sioners appeared cordially to echo; and then, 
after some poetical allusions to the moon, which 
was smiling upon them from the blue vault over- 
head, the attendants were desired to bring in 
some slight refreshments. His Lordship and the 
Commissioners respectively proposed the health 
of each other’s sovereign, and at last, with many 
expressions of mutual esteem, the Ambassador of 
England rose to take his leave. Again the 
Marines presented arms, again the air of “God 
save the Queen” rolled through the many courts 
of the Temple of the Glory of the Sea; scaring 
bats from their quiet corners, and birds in number 
from tree and roof; again the coolies shouldered 
their sedan-chairs, and away we all went at a 
killing pace over the moon-lit plain, jostling now 
through narrow streets redolent of everything that 
is foul on God’s earth, with a strong smack of 
opium and garlic in addition, now skirting the 
grey walls of the city, and frightening from heaps 
of offal numbers of yelping dogs, which added 
their cries to the shouts of the bearers, warning 
their countrymen to clear the road for the ‘‘fierce 
and intractable ones”—indeed from the seamper- 
ing away from our front and slamming of doors, 
we feel firmly convinced that the bearers shouted 
‘That the devils were coming!” and, although 
not complimentary, it decidedly proved highly 
efficacious in rendering our route unimpeded 
through a densely-populated suburb. A whiff of 
pure air told us we had reached the water at the 
bridge over the great canal, and in a few minutes 
we again stood on the steps of the yamun of the 
British Embassy. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
— oe 


Paris, September 15. 

THERE are many remarks to make upon Léon 
Gozlan’s new piece, IZ faut que Jeunesse se pate, 
which might perhaps escape a foreigner, and 
which are nevertheless not without a certain 
degree of interest, as far as the drama generally in 
this country is concerned. The same change has 
taken place upon the stage as in the world of 
novel writing, and even ten or fifteen years ago 
it would have been impossible to find a public to 
listen to the species of play now given every- 
where in Parisian theatres, and attractive to the 
crowded audiences who applaud it under all its 
varied shapes. The king of the theatrical world 
formerly was, as we know, M. Scribe, the secret 
of whose popularity lay in his extraordinary 
facility of combination, in the wonderful way. 
in which he conducted the intrigue of his 
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comedies, and developed his plots, concentrating 
all his talent upon one’ or two apparently impos- 
sible'situations, and then extricating his dramatis 
persone from them with truly incomparable tact. 
‘He had: got to ‘such a proficiency in this art that 
old habitués of the theatres of this capital would 
tell you beforehand that they foresaw where 
‘the situation” would ‘be, but that they could 
not at all guess at how the author would 
bring his personages out ‘of the difficulties he 
was going to bring them into. This was called 
the neud de la piéce and wpon the dénovement of 
this ‘“‘newud,” the unknotting of this knot, was 
fixed the attention of the spectators. In this 
respect, Scribe really carried his speciality almost 
up to genius, and his capacity for invention was 
something absolutely marvellous. But now, will 
— will your readers, believe me when I say 
. Scribe positively does not know how to write 
French ? Does not know even the ordinary niceties 
of the grammar of his mother tongue? Yet such 
is the literal fact. There is hardly a succession of 
six lines put into the mouth of any one of 
M. Scribe’s personages in any one of his plays 
that can be said to be written in French, while the 
perpetually recurring faults of grammar of the 
most monstrous, of the most unbelievable dimen- 
sions, have been for years matter for the laughter 
of the better educated class of Parisian purists. 
Yet M. Scribe was popular, because his art of con- 
ducting an intrigue amused most people ; that the 
aT, prosaic characters of his heroes and 
eroines corresponded to the peculiarly prosaic 
element wherefrom the society of the juste miliew 
was recruited; that his false sentiment was pre- 
cisely the false sentiment of the bankers, agents 
de change, and dandified colonels of the end of the 
Restoration, and the whole of the so-called ‘‘ period 
of July,” and that he was particularly liked and pro- 
tected by Louis Philippe, who, whatever his other 
merits (most of them great), was one of the most 
predeterminedly unlettered sovereigns France ever 
had. Louis Philippe’s rotection and that of M. 
¥Vatout, obtained for Scribe a seat in the Académie, 
to the undisguised: horror ‘of the forty ‘‘ Zm- 
mortals,” who resisted to the last, and only gave 
in after the long and patiently persistent attacks of 
their powerful enemies had underminedthem. One 
fine day, amid the ‘‘howling and gnashing of teeth” 
of the illustrious guardians of the French tongue, 
the man was elected who, in all France,, perhaps 
knows of the resources of that tongue the very 
least. However there he was, and from the day 
of his election he became, like so many others, 
a voter, and the academicians grumbled. against 
him no more, or only grumbled in a low tone. 
Up to the Revolution of 1848, M. Scribe was—like 
our “Dinner” in England—a sort of institution ; 
and the boldest only dared to attack him. That 
glorious ‘‘ Bohemian,” who died last year, the 
modern Diogenes of literature, who courted and 
feared no one, because he lived upon a few sous a 
day, wore the same raiment in summer and 
winter, and stood without the pale of all modern 
conventionalities, that man who would have been 
the cynic of the day in France, if he had not 
been incontestably her one critic, foremost in 
talent and solitary in incorruptible independ- 
erice—Gustave ~Planché alone, was not to be 
reasoned with upon this subject, and never did a 
piece of Scribe’s come out with any sort of éclat, 
that the poniard-sharp pen of Planché did not 
in‘the Revue des Deux Mondes cut, and maim and 
hack it to atoms, showing how absolutely deprived 
its author was of the commonest notions of the 
grammar, even of his native idiom. Théophile 
Gautier also, from time to time, ventured to hint 
that it was altogether mischievous to allow the 
public taste to be perverted philosophically, and 
to pour into ‘its*ear whole dialogues composed of 
sentences: that might possibly be very pure 
Cherokee or Iroquois, but that could not have the 
remotest claim to be called French. Here and 
there, too, the younger and more ardently literary 
feuilletonists indulged in a side thrust at the 
veteran playwright, and when the revolution of 
February exploded, the ery was becoming general 


~ The theatres took the hint. Nearly all Alfred de 
Musset’s proverbs were adapted to the stage. 
Mdme. Sand set to work to give a theatrical 
form to her creations. pares poets got their 
idyllic and sometimes their elegiac lucubrations 
dressed up in scenic form, and whatever was not 
essentially dramatic became the rage even unto 
excess. Shelley says very truly that ‘‘ nothing 
should be written in verse that can be writ- 
ten in prose,” but, reversing the proposition, 
the French play-goers and managers seemed 
possessed with the conviction that nothing was so 
fit to be acted as that which produced just as 
strong an impression being merely read. A ar 
this principle have been framed all the plays that 
have captivated the Parisian public since 1848. 
From the Dame aux, Camélias down to Léon 
Gozlan’s little sketch of 17 faut que Jeunesse se paie, 
all are made upon the one same identical model. 
All would be as interesting to the reader as 
to the spectator. There is undoubtedly pro- 
gress in the merely literary point of view, and 
the audience now-a-days at the Vaudeville or 
Gymnase does not find its attention bespoken by a 
series of scenes in dialogue, not a component part 
whereof is written in its national tongue. But 
as usual there is a contrary exaggeration. The 
dramatic element is altogether absent from the 
plays of the present day in France. Diane de Lys, 
the Demi-Monde, Frangois le Champi, Le Pressoir, 
the Mariage d Olympe, the Lionnes Pauvres, and a 
hundred more I could name, are nothing other 
than small Romans de meurs exhibited to the 
more or less distraction-loving public in action, 
and upon the gas-lighted boards of a theatre, 
instead of being offered to it through the medium 
of the cabinet de lecture and in the form of a book, 
Leon Gozlan’s play is just such another of this 
kind, a roman @ analyse, or Hogarth-like picture 
of what the ‘‘ youth” of the present day finds its 
pleasure in. 

This reduction of the dramatic form, however, 
to purely domestic purposes, if I may so term it, 
will have a very decided influence on French 
actors. What is termed ‘‘ tradition” will cease 
to have any sense; and this is, most assuredly, 
no misfortune. The laws of the Théatre Frangais, 
since the days of Louis XIV., are “the most mar- 
vellous in this respect that can be conceived. .No 
man or woman who once becomes a sociétaire of 
this establishment can ever. pretend (unless such 
a “star” as Rachel) to play parts that happen 
individually to suit her or him. The sociétaire of 
the Théatre Francais has a right only to sucher such 
r6les, and if he plays one of these, he must pla 
the others. Here is the reason vy Frederic 
Lemaitre could never be appreciated, by the Paris 
public as Tartuffe, or Harpagon, or the Malade 
imaginaire. A few amateurs, whose opinion has 
weight, and who happened to know Frederick, 
were convirced that he was the finest Harpagon 
ever seen ; the illustrious actor’s own notion was, 
that the above-mentioned would be his best 
creations ; but if he had been engaged to play 
Harpagon, for instance, he ould have fox 
forced to play all the other parts set down for 
that genre, the so-called ‘‘ grands financiers,” for 
whom no one could possibly be more utterly un- 
fit. This is why Geoffroi, the admirable actor of 
the Gymnase, declined the other day to accept an 
engagement at the Francais; feeling that his 
success can only gain by the freedom allowed him 
on a less majestic scene of action. 

The drama of other days, however, has by no 
means ceased to exist, but it is completely 
antagonistic now to the more literary productions 
of the first-class theatres, The dream of Victor 
Hugo, as we may see by his famous prefaces 
to Cromwell, Marie Tudor, &c., was the mix- 
ture of tragedy and comedy, as in Shakspere. 
He himself set the example, which it must be 
confessed did not succeed. The precise contrary 
has been the result of the whole struggle between 
Classicists and Romanticists, and at the present day 
there are two distinct kinds of theatrical represen- 
tations in France—the purely literary and 


absolutely wn-dramatic piece that is played from 





for a dramatic reform in a more purely literary 
sense. 


the Théatre Frangais P to the Gymnase, and that, 


I repeat, might as wel 


es 


melodrame that tears ‘‘ passion to. ” from 
Gymnase upwards, through the Porte Bt, ee 
Ambigu, Gaité, and others. From this species of 
composition, all literature is.so absolutely absent 
that I could tell you of more than one famous 
drama of M. Dennery’s, for instance, that has not 
even been written out regularly, and for which 
he has himself merely distributed the réles of 
several actors, loosely noted, as it were, each 
upon fly-sheets of paper or cards. The men who 
consecrate themselves to these sort of melo. 
dramatic inventions, make a fortune surely and 
rapidly, and I onpes it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that M. Dennery, to go no further, 
has made 40007. (100,000 francs) a year for the 
last four or five years. The last creation of this 
‘‘ Master” was the Chevaliers du Broutllard 
(founded upon our Jack Sheppard), and which 
attained to the unheard-of figure of 300 represen- 
tations. Some ten or fifteen years ago, an author 
named Bouchard was the favourite on the s0. 
called ‘‘ Boulevard du Crime ;” to him are owing 
Lazare le Patre, Paris le Comédien, Le Sonneur de 
St. Paul, and half a hundred other mélodrames, 
that preserve still an undying renown in the 
memories of the Paris population. After Bouchard 
came Anicet Bourgeois, Ferdinand Dugué, and 
one or two other ‘‘carpenters,” as they are termed, 
from the cleverness with which they construct the 
scaffolding of a play—but these are, in tun, 
completely effaced by M. Demnery. This in- 
dividual’s talent for setting a piece ‘‘on its legs,” 
as the cant payee goes, is so well established, 
that you will hardly believe the necessity felt 
by Mdme. Girardin for, calling him in- when she 
resolyed to present her little piece of La joie 
fait peur to the Thédtre Frangais. The thing 
was pronounced very pretty, but too much of 
mere fluette, and Dennery was applied to, who, 
with a touch here and a touch there, made the 
representation of La joie fait peur feasible, and 
ensured its success. 


This time, as I told you, the subject affected 
by the arch carpenter is no other than Faust} 
All Paris is talking: of it, ‘and the first perform- 
ance will be an event. The account of those who 
have been present at the green-room conversations 
amongst the actors and with the author, relate 
that the ehanges made in Goéthe’s immortal work 
are such, that, for instance, Faust does not give 
himself to the Devil. On the contrary, Mephisto- 
pheles says to him: ‘I am not going to ask from 
you any contracts signed on black parchment, 
with drops ‘of your own blood—all that is used up 
long ago—No ! I will give you whatever you can 
possibly desire; youth, beauty, wealth, every 
enjoyment that can be conceived, and I am certain 
that your: soul will be quietly and without any 
fuss secured to’ me—you will give it to me with- 
out thinking.” 


The expenses that will be incurred at the Porte 
St. Martin are quite fabulous for the getting-up 
of this play, and it being necessary to insure an 
actor out of the common way for Mephisto, Rouvitre 
has insisted on an enormously lucrative engage- 
ment, which he has obtained. 


There .is discussion without end upon the 
manner in which Rouviére will play this famous 
and. difficult, part. He is .a very intelligent 
but. singularly uncertain and capricious actor. 
So uncertain that he has been nicknamed the 
‘* Wandering Jew.” He has.as yet never been 
able to be definitively attached to any theatre, but 
goes about giving ateach in, turn a series of repre- 
sentations. In this way he even two years ago 
‘*starred it” at the Théfitre Francais, where in 
Nero (in Racine’s Britaunicus) he made a most un- 
questionable fiasco, It. was no ordinary failure « 
he was simply detestable. Rouviére is the pro- 
tegée of the Pint clique, and is cried up te 
the skies by a certain set of writers.. I have seen 
him in. Hamlet, and to my mind he is very 
inferior ; but then an Englishman, even of. this 
generation, has notions of what his grandfathers 
and mothers have told him of John Kemble. The 
Shakspere, idolaters have sworn by Rouviere, 
and his Hamiet is curious, because it clearly 





be read ; and the rampant 


proves what shape it is under which Frenchmen 
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figare to themselves the most glorious creation of 
our immortal poet. et 

I do not wish to prejndge, but my own opinion 
js that Rouviére’s Mephisto will be defective from 
the same defects remarkable in Mr. C. Kean’s 
impersonation of the same part. It will be, I 
fear, a too ranting exhibition, wanting in the 
rofound irony and exquisitely sharp wit of 
Goéthe’s famous ‘‘ spirit of negation.” However, 
we shall soon see. 





Paris, Wednesday. 
The approaching Congress in Brussels on lite- 
and scientific property excites considerable 
attention in our literary and artistic circles. 
French authors and artists have indeed at all 
times been distinguished for the zeal with which 
they defend the collective interests of their re- 
spective callings : so that it is natural that they 
should look forward with no little concern to a 
“‘Congress,” the object: of which is to place those 
interests on a clear and decided basis. In com- 
pliance with the request of the commission 
charged to prepare the meeting of the Congress, 
the Société oy Gens de Lettres of this city (it is 
a very different body in many respects to your 
famous Literary Fund) has replied at some length 
toa series of questions put to it. Its views may 
be thus summed up :—it is desirable that the 
principle of proprietorship in works of literature 
and art should be inscribed in the laws of all 
_civilised countries, even in the absence of reci- 
procity : also that all countries should adopt a 
uniform legislation thereon, and that authors 
and artists should be freed from the trouble 
and expense of registering their works in 
other ‘countries. In other words, French 
authors hold that a book should be regarded in 
the same light’ 4s a carpet-bag, and that a United 
States or ‘any other foreign pirate should no more 
be'allowed to appropriate it, even in the absence 
of registration, than he is to appropriate the bag. 
The same authors hold. that ‘literary property 
being as complete, and legitimate as any other, 
ought like other property to last eternally, and be 
alike transmitted from hand to hand.” | They 
therefore. declare that the laws in different 
countries limiting proprietorship in books: toa 
certain number of years ought to be.abolished ; 
and they support this position with .considerable 
force of argument. With regard to. the right.of 
translation, they maintain that it forms part of-the 
proprietorship of a book ; and as to posthumous 
and anonymous works, they insist that they ought 
to be regarded as property as well as any others. 
They also maintain that sermons, lectures, lessons, 
and even speeches, should be considered: literary 
property and be protected accordingly, and they 
take up the same ground as regards articles in 
newspapers. Touching plays, musical, composi- 
tions, and works of art generally, they state that 
the authors of such things ought to be protected, 
as largely as possible from piracy and imitations. 
With respect to customs eal postal regulations on 
literary and artistic production the Societé des 
Gens de Lettres abstains from expressing any 
opinion, conceiving that such things are purely 
Political, and must therefore be dealt with by 
governments, i 
Everybody who has occupied himself at all with 
French affairs has heard of Dr. Véron. The 
Doctor duly studied physic, and took a degree, 
but he was not lucky enough to obtain patients : 
80, sans ceremonie, he turned quack, and realised a 
large fortune by the sale ‘of a quack medicine. 
en he became director of’ the Opera, and as 
Meyerbeer allowed him the honour of producing 
his Robert le Diable, he made money by it also. 
That, however, was as undeserved a piece of good 
fortune as ever befol man,—the fat, stupid fellow, 
having actually rejected the great work when it 


" Was first presented to him ! On leaving the Opera, 


V éron bought the Constitutionnel newspaper, and by 
engaging Kugene Sue at an enormous cost to write 
its \feualleton, he made it, what it had scarcely 
ever been, a profitable speculation. Proprietor 
ot the Constitutionnel he was seized with the desire 
to playa part on the politieal stage, and wanted 
to be a deputy ; but Mt. Thiers and his follow- 





ing, whose organ the journal was, laughed .at 
his pretensions, the former contemptuously 
declaring that all he was fit for was to be 
master of the ceremonies at the publie ball 
at Sceaux! The revolution of 1848 came, 
and Véron declared for the republic it established ; 
things went ill with the republic, and Véron de- 
clared against it. At a later period he placed the 
Constitutionnel at the disposal of Louis Napoleon, 
and when that personage effected his coup d@ état, 
Véron looked for his reward—a seat in the cabinet, 
or a foreign embassy. But the grateful Louis, 
like many another man, kicked down the ladder 
by which he had climbed to greatness, and Véron, 
one of the most important rounds in that ladder, 
got such a tumble that it stunned him. He 
sneaked and whined, and complained, and even 
threatened ; but the Dictator, with lofty scorn, 
cut him dead and bade him begone. All his life 
long, at least from the time he started as quack, 
he was an ardent devotee of good living, and his 
table always groaned with Lucullus-like luxuries ; 
but so deep was his mortification at the blasting 
of his political hopes, and the ingratitude of ‘‘his 
friend,” as he called Louis Napoleon, that for 
three days he actually stinted himself to six 
different dishes, and two bottles of Chateau- 
Lafitte per diem; and what was of far greater 
gravity, ceased to occupy himself with a new 
sauce which he had undertaken to ‘‘ create.” 
When he had recovered somewhat, he sold 
the Constitutionnel, and for a while little was 
heard of him, beyond the fact that he had made 
a bold effort to gain immortality by inventing a 
newsoup. Then he came out in the memoir-line, 
as.a Bourgeois de Paris, but though he made some 
not uninteresting revelations about the Bona- 
partian coup @état, he attracted no great atten- 
tion. Next, he wrote a novel, but it was a 
frightful book. And then he subsided into 
nothingness, except in gastronomy, in which he 
remained most highly distinguished. People 
thought that they were to hear no more of him, 
unless it might be in connection with some 
original ‘‘ creation” in eating ; were to see no 
more of him, unless it were in all his glory at the 
head of his own table, or, on his “‘ off days,” pen- 
sively eating his dinner at Vefour’s, or Very’s, or 
the Trois Fréres.. But lo! he has just turned up 
‘again, and having thereby become for a time the 
town’s talk, I have thought it well to jot down 
these few lines about him. 

There is, however, little to say of the reappear- 
ance of this very notorious personage, it being a 
failure, Some time ago the French Academy offered 
a prize for the best essay on Regnard who, on the 
dramatic scroll of France, stands second only to 
Moliére, and amongst the competitors was Veron. 
Of course he did not obtain the prize ; it would 
have been hard indeed if a mere dinner-devourer 
had, when a few real literary men condescended 
to write for it; but he has printed his treatise in 
the hope no doubt of convicting the Academy of 
ineompetence or partiality. In this hope, how- 
ever, he will be cruelly disappointed, for his 
essay is heavy, lumbering, dull, stupid,—a mere 
collection of common places, without the ghost of 
an original thought,—a mere compilation of bio- 
graphies and criticisms without smartness and 
without wit. It has fallen flat on the public. 

It is not often that the periodical literature of 
England attracts any notice in this country, 
comparatively few Frenchmen being acquainted 
with our language, and those few paying attention 
only to books or newspapers. But the New Quar- 
terly Review has, par extraordinaire, contrived to 
fix temporarily on itself public attention. In 
the first place, one of its articles about France in 
a recent number has been translated, and pub- 
lished in a separate form, and is being extensively 
read. Inthe second an article about Turkey is 
assumed, whether truly or not I have no means of 
knowing, to have been written under the dictation 
of a distinguished English statesman, and in 
accordance with the views of the Derby Cabinet ; 
and it has created quite a commotion in the poli- 
tical world, which commotion has reached the 
poate, and has even, I am assured, extended to 

elgium and Germany. 





I mentioned in my last that a new play had 
been produced at the Odéon Theatre. It is in 
five acts, in verse, and is entitled Le Marchand 
malgre lui. . Its object is to expose the — 
rating humiliations which a man born for art has 
to endure, and the strange, hard, unsympathetic 
people he has to encounter when, from adverse 
circumstances, he is compelled to abandon art, 
and take to trade. But the authors have committed 
the great mistake of making their hero a pros- 
perous tradesman ; whereas, to point fully their 
moral, they ought to have panttiene bankrupt. 
A man who realises a fortune in selling groceries 
cannot have found trade very distasteful to him, 
and is, therefore, not a true artiste ; his sufferings, 
consequently, are fantastic and silly, and excite 
no sympathy. The authors of the play are two 
very young men, quite unknown in the literary 
world, of the names of Rolland and Du Boys. In 
spite of its false donnée, their play is in parts so 
smartly written as to warrant the hope that they 
can do better. 

The production of a comedy satirising English 
manners is talked of. It is highly praised by 
people who have heard it read, but it may be 
doubted that it will quiz our ways with truth 
or effect. Certain it is that no Frenchman, 
whether novelist, dramatist, or journalist, has yet 
been able to speak of us and our customs without 
making the most absurd blunders. Still the 
attempt to show us up as we are may be encou- 
raged, if only because it will tend to relieve the 
stage of the grotesque milords and miladis who 
have figured on it as representatives of the 
English for the last forty years. 





Vienna, Sept. 12. 
Saphir, a satirical poet and writer of great 


talent and greater popularity, has just died at. 


Baden, a watering-place a few miles from this 
city. He was born in 1795, and his most ad- 
mired poetical works appeared between the years 
1806 and 1819: he afterwards wrote a great deal 
in journals and periodicals, especially in theatrical 
journals, and established a periodical called ‘‘ The 
Humourist.” His latest volume of poetry was 
entitled ‘* Wild Roses,” and he dedicated it to the 
Princess Mathilde, cousin of the Emperor of the 
French. Hewasof Israelite descent, but inthe latter 
years of his life was converted to Protestantism. 
His grandfather's name was Israel Israel, but as 
he lived at the time at which the Austrian govern- 
ment thought fit to compel the Jews to change 
their Hebrew for Christian names, he adopted 
that of Saphir. The tale goes that when this 
Israel was called on to take a new name, he said 
that he had no choice to make, but would adopt 
any that the authorities might think fit to give 
him. ‘*You have a very handsome sapphire 
ring,” it was remarked ; ‘‘ have you any objection 
to call yourself Sapphire ?” ‘‘ Not the slightest !” 
was the answer. And so Sapphire—in German 
Saphir—he and his descendants became. 





St. Petersburg, Sept. 8. 

Russia is slowly but gradually awakening to 
intellectual life. In the course of last year sixteen 
new journals were started, and 1425 original and 
201 translated works were published ; in addition 
1,613,000 foreign books—330,000 more than in 
the preceding year were imported. The govern- 
ment has made some relaxations in the absurd 
and monstrous censorship which the Emperor 
Nicholas maintained, and it is to be hoped that 
it will make more yet. But according to all 


appearances the day is still far distant at which, 


this nuisance will be altogether abolished, 





! 
Baden Baden, 14th September, * 

There is an atmosphere of light and life, and 
gorgeous sunlight, about this place just now, that 
might warm the coldest into enthusiasm, @ eham- 
pagne-like influence in the sparkling air, all 
effervescent with sunbeams, that might intoxicate 
the most correctly fastidious decriers of this 
naughty whirlpool of fascination.  Féte succeeds 
Jéte ; one ball trundles another out of dazzled 
memory ; excursions ride and drive over each 


other ; and the chasse winds its horns along the. 
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promenades, and sends French or German 
chasseurs, gorgeous in velvet jockey-caps, and 

lished belts, and well-fitting leathers, and high 

ts, to the forests, almost every day. All these 
soi-disant delights might prove too bewildering 
for the health-seeker and the lover of nature. 
Fortunately, the eternal mountains, the woods 
and pine forests, the secluded valleys, and the 
mountain streams, are ever there for those who 
do not consider that a season at Baden is nothing 
more than a town season prolonged, with a little 
more fresh air, in summer foilette ; and over all 
these latter allurements the pure sparkling 
heavens are just now showering down their richest 
colours, their most picturesque effects of light 
and shade, and their most magical transfor- 
mations, as nature’s diorama varies in its tints 
from sunrise, through noontide, to sunset and 
moonlight beneath a growing moon. I have said 
that Baden is a scenic decoration too beautiful for 
a belief in its reality. Just now all the lights are 
turned on to give the decoration its most dazzling 
effect. 

Sunday was the last day of the Baden races ; 
and all Baden turned out to the cowrses in equip- 
ages. varying from royal and grand ducal car- 
riages (the King of Wirtemburg had come over 
from Stutgardt for the day) to the rattling fiacre, 
the omnibus, and the springless, rudely-benched 
long basket-cart of the peasant, in which the 
pleasure-seekers held on by the sides for dear life, 
and thus barely saved their joints from dislocation. 
The more scrupulous English alone sauntered 
after church hour along the deserted walks. Some 
witnessed (perhaps a little enviously) the strife 
for seats; and others took up positions at the 
hour of return along prominent positions in the 
lovely valley-road, to gaze upon the Baden Derby 
day at its conclusion. The multitudes failed, 
perhaps, to make the resemblance exact. But I 
must say this Derby day had the advantage in 
variety of costume, to which the peasantry of the 
Black Forest and the women of the valley of the 
Rhine, with their butterfly-wing headdresses con- 
tributed no little, not to speak of the surround- 
ing accessories of some of the most romantic 


= the world. 


On Wednesday last, the second day of the races, 
I found myself amidst the throng. I am not about 
to give you a ‘‘Bell’s Life” description of the 
sport ; et pour cause. There is not much to 
be said about it. But the scene of the race- 
course deserves a trifling record. It took me 
by surprise by its fascination of the picturesque. 
On emerging from the woods surrounding the 
little village of Iffetzheim, the eye was first 
caught by the three stands, tasty and even 
magnificent edifices, which have sprung up since 
February last in all their splendour from the soil, 
thanks to the magic wand of enchanter Benazet. 
First came the Grand Ducal stand with its august 
party, before which hats flew off with automaton 
precision. - Then the less ornamented but pretty 
little stand, appropriated to the members of the 
jockey clubs of ashen Paris, Berlin, and Vienna; 
then the long and fancifully magnificent stand 
devoted to the less exclusive public, with its well 
appointed restaurant on the ground floor. Our 
carriage is drawn up on the other side of the 
course, opposite the stands. On our left is the 
little village of Iffetzheim, the humble church 
tower of which peeps from among the trees. To 
the right we catch glimpses, through the scattered 
woods, of the great fortress of Rastadt. On the 
farther side of the grotnd behind us sweeps a 
natural and nigh perfect amphitheatre of low hills 
embracing the ground; and these heights are 
studded with soldiers from the neighbouring 
fortress garrison, interspersed with peasant groups, 
the white uniforms of the Austrian soldiers gleam- 
ing most picturesquely and effectively here and 
there like masses of white flower beds. Countless 
crowds fill the semi-circle, including within the 
course carriages and horses, and the usual motley 
race-crowds, minus the acrobat and fortune- 
tellers. Never was ground more formed by 
nature to show off a picturesque assemblage 
to advantage. Above all, behind tower the 
mountains of the Black Forest. On this day, 











the chief interest is concentrated upon the 

rowess of the ‘‘Gentlemen Riders.” The Eng- 

ish jockeys, who seem as bewildered as it is 
possible for a cool phlegmatic English jockey to be 
at finding themselves transported to the banks of 
the Rhine, have a very minor part to play. The 
excitement and enthusiasm are great among the 
crinoline overflowing carriages. The fluttering of 
parasols and the waving of embroidered pocket- 
handkerchiefs become frantic as the races are run. 
Now, an aged lady in a coronetted carriage, em- 
braces the young count, her son, whose horse has 
won, with tears streaming down her cheeks. 
Now, a gorgeously attired demoiselle flings her 
arms about the neck of a young French duke, who 
has just come in first as ‘‘Gentleman Rider,” 
and, as she leans from her carriage, kisses him on 
both sides of the face, coram populo. Of a truth, 
we do not witness these little scénes Penthousiasme 
at Epsom! Not less amusing is the hurly-burly 
among the German soldiery and peasantry cover- 
ing the amphitheatre. The German upper classes 
are coldly true to their mania forimitation. They 
are pedantically enraptured with all that the 
French call ‘‘sport,” and take to the racin 
fashion of modern times with the most measure 
enthusiasm. They can even intersperse their 
quiet raptures with bad English, learned from the 
conventional hybrid sporting dictionary of Paris. 
But there was no sham among the hill possessors 
of the course. They had crowded together for an 
unusual holiday sight, and, Potz-tausend/ how they 
did enjoy it ! 

On Thursday we were all aroused at the early 
hour of six by a prolonged discharge of cannon. 
It was the Grand Duke's birthday. Every 
window, as we looked out, was radiant with flags 
of the national red and yellow colours, To judge 
by the display of the red and yellow, even in the 
striped umbrellas of the country people, the 
national feelings of the Badenites must be stronger 
than the French, who claim all their sympathies 
for themselves, would lead us to suppose. In 
the evening the Maison de Conversation was glit- 
tering with illuminations ; Chinese lanterns fes- 
tooned the public walks, and fireworks lighted up 
the night mountain scenery. Such bright allure- 
ments of art are not out of place in the fantastic 
decorations of such nature as this. 

Private balls, at the sway of Russian supremacy, 
now reign pane over the public balls, which 
utterly fail in attraction. A few evenings ago, 
Count Carolyi, a Hungarian, gave a grand enter- 
tainment in the gorgeous saloons which M. 
Benazet generally opens to his own guests alone. 
To night we are invited to another private affair, 
given by the Belgian Duc de Beaufort. To-morrow 
M. Benazet entices his favoured guests to his new 
opera, given by the artistes of the Opera Comique, 
“* Le Nid de Cicognes.” , 

It may not be uninteresting to your readers to 
know that a few nights ago I met M. de Péne, 
the victim of the famous French assassination-duel 
—a distinguished-looking and handsome young 
fellow, who seemed now wholly restored to health. 
He was delighted to hear of the interest and 
sympathy excited by his case among the English 
public. P. 








THE GEYSERS OF ICELAND. 


THE following short account of a visit to the 
Great Geyser of Iceland is interesting, as having 
been accomplished by three young ladies, the first 
from Great Britain who have ever visited that 
remarkable spot, and the only female travellers, 
except Madame Ida Pfeiffer, who have ever under- 
taken and carried out that rigorous journey. 

“* Reykjavik, Iceland, Aug. 27. 
——,—You will be surprised to hear that 
among my fellow-passengers from Leith to Iceland 
were three young Scotch ladies, with their brothers, 
going to that remote region of lava and ice, by 
way of an autumn excursion. I found Mr. and the 
Misses Henderson, and Mr. and Miss Holms, 
most intelligent and agreeable companions, and 
on reaching Reykjavik willingly agreed to accom- 
pany them to the Geysers, although I had myself 
visited these wonderful hot-springs only last year. 


‘cc 








—————. 


‘In consequence of my previous familiari 
with Icelandic travelling, I was constituted the 
director of the party, which consisted of the three 
young ladies, the two gentlemen, myself, and two 
guides. We had 17 ponies, for all the travelling 
is done on horseback in Iceland, where there are 
no carriage roads and no vehicles of any kind, 
We took provisions for five days, and having 
risen very early—at o’clock—we left the 
steamer, and were on shore ready to start at 
6 o'clock ; it was 7, however, before we got away, 
The journey to the Little Geyser is about 30 miles, 
over terribly bad roads, nothing but lava rocks ; 
but we performed it in eight hours. We stopped 
there for two hours, and saw a beautiful eruption, 
This hot spring spouts upon an average eye 
three hours, and its action lasts about ten mi- 
nutes. It condescended to put on its very best 
appearance for us, and threw jet after jet of boil- 
ing water 40 or 50 feet high, for at least a quarter 
of an hour. Since we had been so fortunate as to 
witness this beautiful phenomenon in perfection, 
almost immediately after our arrival at its locality, 
and having yet some three hours of daylight 
left, we determined to push on, instead of en- 
camping at the Little Geyser, as our guides had 
hoped we would have done. Had the ladies com- 

lained of fatigue, or expressed any wish to 
halt, we should have done so, but they bravely 
voted for pushing on, and therefore we set off 

towards the homestead of Oliosvatn, some 15 

miles from the Little Geyser, the baggage bump- 

ing and shaking as the poor ponies scrambled 

over the rocky track, or plunged deep into the 

mud. Shouting and wane them, away we 
went—stones rattling, mud flying in our faces, 

rain beating ‘upon us; but we accomplished the 

15 miles in about three hours, and, halting, we 
a our tent in a pouring rain, for E. had 

ent me the tent he and I had used when I was 
last in Iceland. I had also taken with me my 

waterproof bed, blanket, and cover, and young 

Count Carl Trampé, the governor’s son, had 

kindly lent us another, so we made our fair com- 

panions as comfortable as possible under the 

circumstances, while we gentlemen had rather a 

watery bed on the damp ground. When I was 

here, last year, in June and July, there was no 

night ; however, now at the latter end of August, 

it became dark about 9 o'clock. We had no 

candlesticks, but, as ‘necessity is the mother of 

invention,’ we tied a double-bladed knife to the 

tent-pole, and stuck the candles to each end. The 

ladies and ourselves retired to rest, of course in our 

travelling dresses. The night was very severe, 

bitterly cold, and the rain pouring in such tor- 

rents that it even penetrated our tent, but the 

ladies bravely boreit all, and the gentlemen, though 

one had dark fears of rheumatism, got through 

the night pretty well. After a very early break- 

fast, we started betimes for the Great Geyser, and 

on the way encountered a broad. river, over which 

we and our baggage were taken in a small insecure 
boat, while our ponies were made to swim across. 

It was 9 o'clock before we arrived at the Great 
Geyser, having ridden 45 miles the preceding day 
and 50 miles this one, over the roughest and most 
execrable of roads. We found a cup of tea very 
refreshing, and had no trouble to boil the water, 
which was obtained from one of the hot springs 
bubbling near. By throwing turf into the Strokr 
next morning, we had made it spout several times 
—but the Great Geyser, for whose premonitory 
grumblings I had watched during a great part of 
the night, still remained torpid. We were 
despair lest the ladies, who had come so far to 
witness one, should have to depart without seeing 
any of its eruptions; but, just as we were re- 
luctantly preparing to go, the Geyser grumbled 
and worked, and then favoured us with a most 
magnificent erruption, throwing its pure boiling 
water at least 80 feet high. The road, or 
rather track, to Thingvalla—the place where 
the ancient Parliament, so to speak, of Iceland used 
to assemble in former oa rendered worse 
even than usual by recent heavy falls of rain. We 
had to wade through at least a foot in depth of 
mud and water, but our sure-footed ponies never 
made a false step ; one, however, fell on going 
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down a steep and difficult pass. The young lady 
who rode it adroitly managed to slip off, and was 
edily in the saddle again. We were completely 
drenched by the time we reached Thingvalla, and 
lad to take shelter in the little church, the night 
ing too wet to pitch our tent. Oddly enough, 
churches are the = ote of refuge for travel- 
Jers in the interior of Iceland. The next day we 
returned to Reykjavik, and a pretty sight we 
must have presented as we galloped towards the 
shore, bespattered, drenched, and covered with 


mud, 
‘‘ Madame Ida Pfeiffer is the only lady who has 


ever before visited the Geysers, and those of our 
were the first British ladies who have ever 
accomplished this feat ; and a feat it certainly is, 
for of all rough life, and all hard camping, except, 
thaps, in the extreme arctic regions, those of 
Teeland are the worst. 

“The evening after the ladies returned from the 
Geysers, Countess Trampé, the Governor's lady, 
gave @ ball in honour of them, at which there 
were present about 18 ladies and 20 gentlemen of 
Reykjavik, and we danced to the music of a large 
barrel organ. The countess gave us a handsome 
supper, and when the party broke up, at 2 o'clock, 
Count Trampé made a flattering speech in French 
to the three Scotch ladies, and his son, Count Carl, 
afine spirited youth, accompanied them to the 
shore. To wind up our adventures the wind had 
risen during the night to a gale, and no shouting 
‘on our part could make the people on board the 
ship hear us and send off a boat for us, therefore, 
though the surf was breaking heavily on the 
shingly beach, we were obliged to launch one of 
the little Icelandic boats, and we were nearly 
drowned in getting back to the steamer. 

6 JiWsB.” 





SCIENTIFIC. 
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Royau InsTITUTION OF GREAT Brirain.— 
William Robert Grove, Esq., M.A.,;Q.C., F.R.S., 
Vice-President, in the chair. Professor E. Frank- 
land, F.R.S., F.C.S., Leeturer on Chemistry at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. On the Production 
of Organic Bodies without the agency of Vitality. — 
The earlier researches of chemists brought them 
into contact with two classes of bodies, distin- 
guished from each other by well-marked and 
obvious peculiarities, One of them was met with 
in the inanimate or mineral kingdom, the various 
materials of which were distinguished by their 
ste stability or resistance to change, and 
by the facility with which the greater number of 
them could be artificially produced from the ele- 
mentary bodies composing them. The other class 
of bodies was found exclusively in the animate 
portion of creation, or was directly derived from 
the productions of the organs of plants and of 
animals ; these compounds were distinguished by 
their proneness to undergo change, and by the 
Impossibility of producing them by artificial 
means. By no processes then known to chemists 
could the elements composing these latter bodies 
be made to unite so as to produce compounds, 
either identical with or analogous to the sub- 
stances generated by the organs of plants and of 
animals, These substances were consequently, 
from their origin, termed organic bodies or organic 
compounds. They were regarded as dependent 
for their origin upon the suthaerice of that aggre- 
gate of conditions sometimes called vital force ; 
and it was generally believed that we should never 
succeed in producing these bodies artificially, until 
we could form and endow with vitality the organs 
from which they were derived. Such was the 
state of knowledge and opinion until the year 
1828, when Wohler vanintns in artificially pro- 


ducing wrea, a body which had up to that time 


n known only as a product of the animal 
organism.* This discovery was followed many 
years later by the artificial formation of acetic 
acid, which was produced by Kolbe from a mix- 

of protochloride of carbon, water, and chlo- 
siti ouie rence 
electric light, under the influence of polarised 








rine exposed to sunlight, the chloracetic acid thus 
obtained being afterwards converted into acetic 
acid by an amalgam of potassium. The subse- 
quent production of methyl by the same chemist 
from acetic acid added one of the organic radicals 
to the list of compounds producible from their 
elements. Although little further progress was 
made for several years in this department of che- 
mical research, yet the artificial production of 
urea and acetic acid, together with their deriva- 
tives, completely broke down the barrier between 
so-called ‘‘organic” and ‘‘in-organic” bodies ; 
and although the name ‘‘organic” was still re- 
tained for the class of bodies to which it had pre- 
viously been assigned, it was now obviously no 
longer strictly applicable. The recent ingenious 
researches of M. Berthelot have greatly extended 
this branch of chemical inquiry, and have in a 
most important degree increased the number of 
bodies capable of artificial formation. The pro- 
duction of chloride of methyl and the members of 
the olefiant gas family up to amylene (C,,H,,) 
furnish us with the whole series of alcohols and 
their derivatives, from amylic aleohol downwards. 
Phenylic alcohol and napthaline, both artificially 
ge by Berthelot, yield a host of interesting 
odies ; whilst phenylearbamic acid enables us to 
step from the phenylic to the salicylic group, 
since, when treated with hyponitrous acid, it yields 
salicylic acid. Lastly, M. Berthelot has succeeded 
in artificially forming glycerine, the basis of animal 
and vegetable oils and fats, and also in forming 
grape sugar; the latter however is obtained by 
the contact of glycerine with putrifying animal 
matter, and consequently cannot be said to be 
produced altogether without the agency of vital- 
ity; although the putrifying organic matter con- 
tributes none of its constituents to the new com- 
pound, and does not undergo any appreciable 
change in weight or appearance during the pro- 
cess. These substances yield such a numerous 
class of derivatives that upwards of 700 distinct 
organic compounds can now be produced from 
their elements without the agency of vitality. 
The processes employed for the artificial produc- 
tion of these bodies, though deeply interesting, 
present with one or two exceptions little or no 
analogy to the natural mode by which organic 
compounds are formed in the tissues of plants ; 
but the speaker endeavoured to show that a close 
attention to the nature of the inorganic materials 
assimilated by the vegetable kingdom and their 
relations to the more important organic com- 
pounds derived from plants, leads to the belief, 
that such compounds can be successfully produced 
by processes strictly analogous to those employed by 
nature. He contended that the constitution of 
the so-called organo-metallic bodies, in which the 
production of complex organic compounds from 
inorganic ones by the replacement of elements by 
organic groups, can be so clearly traced, afforded 
a valuable clue to the formation of organic bodies 
in general, and led directly to the conclusion, that 
if the organic compounds of the metals be formed 
upon the model of the oxides of the respective 
metals, the organic compounds of carbon (that is, 
all organic compounds) are formed upon the 
model of the oxides of carbon: It has long been 
known, that with slight and unimportant excep- 
tions, the only materials employed by nature 
in the construction of the most complex organic 
compounds, are carbonic acid, water, ammonia, 
and nitric acid. The fact that a vast number of 
organic compounds are cast in the molecular 
mould of water, has been proved by the ingenious 
reasearches of Williamson and Gerhardt ; whilst 
the wonderful fertility of the ammonia model has 
been amply demonstrated by the labours of 
Hofmann and Wurtz. It would also not be 
difficult to prove the claim of nitric acid to be 
considered as a third model, upon which a number 
of.other organic compounds are built up ; but it 
was necessary to confine attention on the present 
occasion to the consideration of carbonic acid 
only, as a model upon which a very large number 
of organic bodies are formed. Guided by the 
constitution above referred to, of the organo- 
metallic bodies, and bearing in mind the re- 
placeability of the oxygen in water and binoxide of 





nitrogen, and the chlorine in terchloride of phos- 
phorus, by organic radicals, Professor Kolbe and 
the speaker were led to the following hypothesis 
regarding the constitution of several important 
classes of organic compounds. 

1. The replacement of one atom of oxygen in 
carbonic acid by hydrogen or its homologues pro- 
duces an organic acid, either of the fatty or of the 
aromatic series, thus :— 


Carbonic Acid. Acetic Acid. Benzoic Acid. 
0 (C, H) (CigH) 
C17 iy gee Oy 
a. Cee 
0 0 0 


2. The like replacement of two atoms of oxygem 
in carbonic acid produces either a ketone, oran 
aldehyde, thus :— 


Oil of Bitter 
Carbonic Acid. Acetone. Ald nya. Almonds. 
(C, H,) 2 H, C,, H, 
, 0 c J(CH) « ) H H 
2 i ‘2 oO 2 Oo C, oO 
O O O oO 


8. The like replacement of three atoms of 
oxygen in carbonic acid produces an ether, 
thus :— 


Carbonic Acid, Vinic Ether, 
) C, H, 
O ‘ H 
C, Oo C 2 H 
O 0 


4. The like replacement of all the atoms of 
oxygen in catbonic acid produces a radical, -a 
hydride of a radical, or a double radical, thus :— 


Hydride of Methyl. 
Carbonic Acid. Ethyl. tire dam .)  Methyl-thyl. 
0 C,H, H C,H 
O H H 
C25 (UG ote 
) ©, H, H C, H, 


The authors of this hypothesis now attempted to 
verify it by direct experiment. They endeavoured 
to avail themselves of the powerful affinities of 
zineethyl, in order to effect the substitution of 
oxygen in carbonic acid, and sulphur in bisulphide 
of carbon, by ethyl; these attempts were, how- 
ever, at best only partially successful ; the re- 
agent, the zincethyl, was not sufficiently powerful 
to rival the action of plants in the decomposition 
of carbonic acid ; and its effects upon bisulphide 
of carbon resulted in the production of a number 
of organic bodies containing sulphur ; and although 
one of these appeared to have the formula of 
sulphopropionic acid (C,H,S,+HS), yet its 
complete separation and purification presented 
such difficulties, that it would have been hazardous 
to rely upon it as a proof of the correctness of 
their hypothesis. In ‘short, the verification of 
these views was not permitted to their authors, 
but was reserved for Mr. Wanklyn, who, in his 
newly discovered sodium and potassium com- 
pounds of the organic ‘radicals, came into posses- 
sion of re-agents, which enabled him at once to 
effect the desired substitutions. His memoir on 
the production of propionic acid by the action of 
sodium-ethyl upon carbonic acid,* which has just 
been communicated to the Chemical Society, proves 
the first proposition of a hypothesis, which consi- 
derably simplifies our views of the molecular strue- 
ture of organic bodies, and which, if proved to be 
throughout correct, cannot fail to enable us greatly 
to increase the number of organic compounds 
capable of being procured from their elements 
without the intervention of vitality. The speaker 
then referred to the following list of important 
organic bodies, selected from the large number 
above spoken of, as being capable of artificial 
formation from their elements :— 


Name. Formula, 


Oxalie Acid . ’ - (C,0,, HO), 
Hydrocyanic Acid . . C,N, 
Light Carburetted Hy- 
drogen on gountigell 
Urea , ; - -«, OQ NSH, OO, 





* This conversion of carbonic acid into propionic acid 
was ¢€ imentally dem , and the remarkable 
er of sodium-ethy] and potassium-ethyl were also 
exhibited, 
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Name 
Formic Acid (Acid .of 
Ants) ’ 2 : 
Chloroform. “ 
Acetic Acid .. 
Alcohol . 
Ether . ; 
Olefiant Gas 
Acetic Ether 
Oil.of Garlic 
Oil of Mustard 
Glycerine . 
Butyric Acid . : 
Pine Apple flavour 
(Butyric Ether) 
Succinic Acid 
Valerianic Acid ape 
Pear. flavour (Acetate of 
PMD g  hacntys nine 
Apple flavour (Valeria- 
nate of Amyl) , 
Lactic Acid 
Grape Sugar ? 
Caproic Acid 
Benzole 
Nitrobenzole 
Aniline . ‘ 
Phenyl Alcohol (Creo- 
sote) . ‘ poate 
Picric Acid . s . 
Salicylic Acid . rage 
Salicylate of Methyl (Oil 
of Wintergreen) . 6 
Naphthaline . siz &, Goartle 
The artificial formation of urea, lactic acid, and 
caproic acid, is interesting in connection with 
certain functions of the animal economy. Pine- 
apple oil, pear oil, and apple oil, are instances of 
the artificial production of the delicate flavours of 
fruit, whilst oil of wintergreen and nitrobenzole 
are like examples of the formation of esteemed 
perfumes. But ofall. the bodies hitherto thus 
yradante. alcohol, glycerine, and sugar, are un- 
oubtedly the most deeply interesting, owing to 
the part they take in the nutrition of animals : 
prove to.us the possibility of producing, 
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the 
without vegetation or any vital intervention, an 


important partof-the food of man. Should the 
chemist also succeed in forming artificially the 
nitrogenous constituents of food, without which 
life cannot be maintained, it would. then be 
possible for a man, placed upon a barren rock, 
and furnished with the necessary apparatus and 
inorganic materials, to support life. entirely 
without either animal or vegetable food. No 
one of these nitrogenous constituents has however 
yet been artificially produced, and the absence of 
all clue to their rational constitution forms at 
resent a formidable barrier to their non-vital 
ormation. It would be difficult to conclude a 
subject like the present without any notice of 
the considerations which naturally suggest them- 
selves, regarding the possibility of economically 
replacing natural processes by artificial ones in 
the formation of organic compounds. At present, 
the possibility of doing this only attains to proba- 
bility in the case of rare and exceptional products 
of animal and vegetable life. Thus valerianic 
acid, which for a long time was extracted from 
the root of the Valeriana officinalis, could now 
probably be more cheaply prepared from its 
elements; but a still cheaper source of this acid 
has been in the meantime discovered, viz. the 
oxidation of amylic alcohol, a waste product 
formed _in the manufacture of spirit of wine, and 
obtainable at such a moderate cost as to prevent, 
in an economical point of view, the successful 
production either of amylic alcohol or valerianic 
aeid by any artificial and exclusively non-vital 
processes at present known. It is also highly 
probable, that if we could produce artificially 
such bodies as quinine and the rare alkaloids, or 
alizarine and similar powerful and valuable 
organic colouring matters, we should be able to 
compete with organic life in the formation of 
these bodies ; nevertheless, the discovery of the 
alpaca: of artificial formation would doubtless 
receded ss knowledge of methods, by which 


such rare bodies could be produced from more 





abundant, and. consequently cheaper forms of 
vegetable or animal matter; and it is therefore 
exceedingly improbable that any purely non-yvital 
process will be successfully, and at the same time 
economically employed for the manufacture even 
of such rare and valuable vital products. Such 
being the economical. bearings of the case with 
regard to the rare and exceptional educts of 
vitality, when we turn to consider the great staple 
products of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
the hope of rivalling natural processes becomes 
faint indeed. By no. processes at present known 
could we produce sugar, glycerine, or alcohol from 
their elements, at one hundred times their present 
cost, as obtained through the agency of vitality. 
But, although our present prospects of rivaling vital 
processes in the economical ‘othaaphaees of staple 
organic compounds, such as those constituting the 
food of man, are so exceedingly slight, yet it would 
be rash to pronounce their ultimate realisation 
impossible. It must be remembered that this 
branch of chemistry. is as yet in its merest 
infancy, and that it has hitherto attracted the 
attention of few. minds; and further, that many 
analogous substitutions of artificial for natural 
processes have been achieved. Thus, under 
certain circumstances, we find it less economical 
to propel our ships by the force of the wind, and 
our carriages by animal power, than to employ 
steam power for these purposes. We do not find 
it desirable to wait for the bleaching of our 
calicoes by the sun’s rays; and even the grinding 
of corn is no longer entirely confided to wind and 
water power. In such cases, where contempo- 
raneous natural agencies have been. superseded, 
we have almost invariably drawn upon that grand 
store of force collected by the plants of bygone 
ages, and conserved-in our coal fields, It is the 
solar heat of a past epoch that furnishes the 
power which we now utilise in, our steam-engines. 
One. important element in. cheap production is 
time, and it is precisely in regard to this.element, 
that we economically supersede, in the above 
instances, the contemporary resources of-nature. 
Now time is also an important element in. the 
natural production of food ; and although it is 
true that the amount of labour required. for: the 
production of a given weight of food is not con- 
siderable, yet it is nevertheless true that. this 
weight requires a whole year for its production. 
By the vital process of producing food. we can 
only have one harvest in each year. . But if we 
were able to form that food from its elements 
without vital agency, there would be nothing to 
prevent us from obtaining a harvest. every week ; 
and thus we might, in the production of food, 
supersede the present vital agencies of nature, as 
we have already done in her cases, by. laying 
under contribution the accumulated forces of 
past ages, which would thus enable us to. obtain 
in a small manufactory, and in a few days, effects 
which can be realised from present natural 
agencies, only when they are exerted upon yast 
areas of land, and through considerable periods of 
time. [E. F.} 








THE COMET.—METEORS. 
Notices of the appearance of the Comet are 
being published every day in the newspapers. 
They are all more or less interesting, but the 
following from Mr. Hind conveys the most general 
information concerning it, divested of techni- 
ealities :— 


Sir,—From 3 to 40’clock this morning, the being 
remarkably clear, the comet of Donati presented itself as 
@ very conspicuous object in the north-eastern heavens. 
Its nucleus was as bright as a star of the second magni- 
tude, and though not planetary in ome bore high 
magnifiers better than any comet I remember to have 
seen. The tail, which might be traced in the “ comet- 
seeker,” about five d es from the head, consisted of a 
single ray, very well defined on the side preceding with 
reference to the direction of motion, but fading away in- 
distinctly on the opposite side. A very faint ray of light 
emanated from the nucleus towards the sun as previously 
remarked in several of these objects, and I thought at 
moments that a short “horn”’ or “‘section’’ issued there- 
from at right angles to the axis of the tail. 

The increase in the brightness of this comet is so nearly 
in conformity with theory that there is a high probability 
of it being visible with telescopes in full senakine about 





the epact of maximum brilliancy in October. On this 





matter I hope to send: you some further: particulang, in 
due course. 

The apparent diameter of the nucleus. is. about, five 
seconds of arc, and, as the comet is still upwards of 
120,000,000 miles from the'earth, the real diameter will he 
aria oe 5 miles. Ebay bi aueet length of 

e tail at five degrees, its true would appear 
about 15,000,000 miles. fra 

Encke’s comet was very distinct in the clear mornin; 
sky. As the Mercury of comets it will always possess in- 
terest for the astronomer, though justnow the far brighter 
one of Donati will of course attract more general ‘attention, 

I may add that the - of the comet appears to be 
very well represented by a parabolic orbit, and, conse. 
quently, it is not likely to revisit these parts of space for 
a few hundred years. 


remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


+R. Hop, 
Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park, Sept. 13, . 


Several large meteors were obseryed in the early 
part of the week, which, like the, comet, have 
called forth a host of intelligent. observers, some 
of whose letters have been published... We select 
the following :— 


Sir,—While observing Donati’s comet last night (Sept, 
12)—which, by the way, has so rapidly increased in 
brightness as to have become a most conspicuous object— 
there were three beautiful meteors observed from this 
place. The first moved from Vulpecula through + aquile; 
it was four times as bright as a first magnitude star, 
bluish, and very bright, and left a long train of light in 
its track. Time, 8h. 29min. 30sec. p.m.; duration, 
08sec. The second started in the zenith, and passed 
down through 8 Lyre toa Herculis. It was similar in 
every respect to the last. Time 8h. 30min. p.m. The 
third was of an intense blue, circular and well defined, 
leaving a slight streak in its track. Size, twice that of 
Mars at the time of opposition. Path from the sword- 
handle of Perseus, moving downwards towards N., and 
passing 8 deg. above Capella, almost through 8 Auriga, 
and fading away near that star. Time, 8h. 3lmin. 30sec, ; 
duration, 2sec. 

There were many other smaller meteors,; The night 
was cloudless and remarkably clear,—so clear that. the 
comet’s tail could be seen when the nucleus had dis- 
appeared below the horizon. ‘The day had been intensely 
hot, the temperature in shade rising to 80°5 deg, 

: E. J. Lows. 

Observatory, Beeston, near Nottingham, 


Sir,—Last night, a meteoric body of singular brightness 
made itself visible to the naked eye a few minutes after 
sunset. I first saw it at 26 minutes before 7; that would 
be about 10 minutes after the sun had set. 

It seemed tofall from a ppt S.W. by W.., at a height of 
about 10 degrees from the horizon, and it took a westerly 
course down an incline of about 20 deg. 

My position was on the Thames, at the back of anisland 
called Queen’s, Island, between Bray and Windsor. The 
body was therefore, angularly speaking, close to the sun, 
and at one time it was as close as the moon to the su, 
and then closer. The moon was hidden from me by trees, 
but I:think her position was such that the body must 
have made its appearance a little above her, and must 
have passed close to her, if not absolutely over or behind 
her. ithe brightness of the body seemed to me far to 
exceed that of Jupiter at its greatest brilliancy, and this, 
considering the time of its appearance, made it a very 
remarkable object. Its light had avery steady character, 

uite free from anything like flashing, and produced very 
few of those poiuts or rays which stars produce in their 
effects on the eye. Its colour at first was a lovely green, 
and it moved. p rma and uniformly. It was visible about, 
I should think, 8 or 10 seconds, and while I saw it, it 
dually decreased in brightness till it vanished; but 
inasmuch as the centre of its path was hidden from me by 
trees, I cannot speak as to that; its visible path seemed 
about 10 degrees in extent. Any person who was ma 
sition fo see the moon and the ly together would 
orm @ much better estimation of its brightness than 
can, and could also speak to the fact of its passing over or 
behind the moon, if it did either,—very interesting, ant 
T should conceive significant, fact in the history of these 


bodies. 

The peculiar importance which astronomers now attach 
to all particulars respecting. these objects has made me 
ventana troubling you. with these facts. ras 


Sir,—A beautiful, very bright green meteor, larger than 
a star of the first magnitude, surrounded by rays of 
brilliant white light, has just floated by. I saw it 
nearly due 8.8.E., t 30 degrees above the horizon. Tt 
passed to about Si8:W. in about two seconds, and dis- 
appeared about.10.degrees above the horizon. Iwas m 
lat. 50 deg. 56 min. 52°8 sec, N., long., 1 deg. 23 mun. 
47°1 sec. W., when I saw it at635r.m. Yours obediently, 


Sept. 13. N.R 


Sir,—I witnessed this evening a phenomenon which is 
novel to me, 

While walking outside the town at about 6°40 p.m., day- 
light quite bright, a meteor appeared as bright and larger 
than Venus, white in colour, about 10 deg. or less ~~ 
the horizon ; the course of it was and. visi 
for about 30 to 35.deg. from south towards south-west, 
when it faded away, leaving symptoms of a Iuminaus 
track. The weather here is extremely sultry, and onl 
similar meteors were seen last night tothe poets 
after nightfall, My reason for troubling you is, what 
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pelieve, the infrequency of luminous meteors visible in 
i ee , Sept. 18. Wirtram Row ett, Jun. 
ir,—A very fine meteor was. seen yesterday in the 
neighbourhood. of London. I observed it from Hackney 
at 6. 40, and consequently in very strong twilight. It first 
ata point due south of my position, and at an 
elevation ofabout 12 degrees, and moved in a westerly di- 
rection, slightly inclining downwards for about 20 degrees, 
until it disappeared behind some houses. It appeared in 
size about equal to one-fourth the diameter of the moon, 
and of a.vivid whitish blue colour, with a stream of sparks 
behind it.as it moved onward. Had its appearance taken 
at night it would doubtless have exhibited much 
splendour. 
London, Sept. 14. kT. Wi 
Mr. Lowe of the Nottingham Observatory, 
states that the t heat of the 13th inst., viz., 
85 degrees in the shade, has never before been 
yeached in September since observations have 
been made there; the nearest approach, viz., 
821 degrees, occurred in September, 1854, as the 
fellowiig summary will show :— 


De 

947. greatest. heat in 1854 greatest heat in 
September, in September, in 

shade. - 65°0 | shade 82°1 
1948 ditto. - . 780 | 1855 ditto. - . 749 
194 ditto. . . 77°7 | 1856 ditto . ° 716 
1850 ditto . . . 744 | 1857 ditto .  . . 765 
1851. ditto . . 79°0 | 1858 ditto (Sept. 12) . 80°0 
1852-ditto . » - 790 | 1858 ditto (Sept. 13) . 85°0 
1853 ditto . . 70°2 





FINE ARTS. 
—p— 

Photographic Portraits of Living Celebrities. . Exe- 
euted by Maull & Polyblank. 

Ir is really enough to disturb the repose of 
Lavater to”see’ how profusely likenesses of cele- 
brated men (and women too) of unimpeachable 
accuracy are scattered abroad. Whilst in the life 
the famous old preacher of Zurich compassed 
heaven and earth to procure shabby silhouettes of 
any person who had made himself famous, or even 
notorious, and, after all, as he used continually to 
lament, and as his four ponderous quartos’ bear 
overwhelming witness, he was unable-to procure 
such as could with any safety be relied on. Had 
he flourished in these days when he could have 
obtained any number of portraits—profile or full 
face as he preferred—true to a hair's breadth, who 
knows but what he might have made something 
far more satisfactory of his favourite science ? Or 
if he had failed in his Complete Physiognomy, 
who that remembers his speculations on the pro- 
minent feature will doubt that he would have 
given us a Chapter on Noses, such as might have 
warmed the heart of Rabelais, or imparted a new 
wrinkle to Laurence Sterne ? 

But seriously it is very curious to observe the 
march of photographic portraiture, how rapidly it 
has advanced from its first: grim and ghastly 
beginnings, and how universally it is now received, 
as in many respects the most. satisfactory of all 
kinds -of portraiture. ‘‘The likeness of a por- 
trait”—said our greatest of English portrait 
ness in speaking of the ‘‘ striking resemblance 
or. which the portraits of Gainsborough are so 
remarkable,” and in his own portraits Reynolds 
gave the strongest support to his theory—‘‘ The 
likeuess of a portrait consists more in preserving 
the general effect of the countenance, than in the 
most minute finishing of the features, or any of 
the particular parts.” But photography has 
taught us that, however-it~may be in a painting, 
it Is quite possible to have ‘‘the most minute 
finishing of the features, and of particular parts,” 
and yet preers most paiteiily “the general 
effect, of the countenance; ” whilst. by the com- 
bination of minute finish with general effect, the 
evil is prevented which Sir Joshua acknowledged 
always attended the mode he inculeated—‘ that, 
if the portrait were seen, previous to any knowledge 


of the original, different sures would form dif- 


ferent ideas, and all would be disappointed at not 
findiig the original correspond with their own 
conceptions, under the greater latitude which in- 
distinctness gives to the imagination to assume 





} 


| 


ahnost what character or form it pleases.” | : 
Tf there is to be a new Physiognomy, it must as- | possession. The portrait of Dr. Livingstone is a 


suredly be based on the products of the camera. 
Butt i 


that the photographic portrait really: supplies the 
place, if it has not virtually: superseded, the 
painted portrait. Photography fails’ where’ a 
great painter shows his greatness. Photography 
gives a single glance of the mind,’and that not 
the most elevated. The sitter, necessarily think- 
ing of himself, is in no very exalted mood when 
the lens is uncovered. Just as he has been com- 
pan his form and features into an attitude, he 
is told to be still, and in that arrest of the atten- 
tion his features are mechanically fixed. There is 
always therefore some loss of mental vigour and 
elasticity. The image is taken as the muscles are 
relaxing, not into cheerfulness and freedom, but 
into inanity and weariness: | The skilful photo- 
grapher finishes his likeness before the movement 
1s completed, but its approach is generally visible. 
A perfect photograph results only when the image 
is secured before the ‘poor patient is aware that 
the process has commenced ; but that, in the 
nature of things, can seldom happen ; and, there- | 
fore, in estimating either the countenance or the 
character of a man by his photographic similitude, 
some grains of allowance must always be thrown in. 
On the other hand, as was said before, there are 
ee advantages in the photographic portrait. 

ithin certain limits, we may be assured that the 
likeness, if taken by a competent hand, is a 
faithful one. And though a Titian, a Vandyke, 
a Velasquez, a Reynolds, or a Watson Gorton, 
will give more of the abiding mental character, a 
good ps © is, for mental character as well 
as for a faithful transcript of the features, far 
preferable—indeed in every way superior—to a 
portrait painted by an ordinary hand. 

We have before us a fresh batch of some half- 
dozen of Messrs. Maull and Polyblank’s ‘* Photo- | 
graphic Portraits of Living Celebrities,” which 
abundantly sustain all that has been suggested as 
to the value of likenesses taken in this manner. 
Of the great success of their portraits it is needless 
to say anything. Almost all—or at any rate a 
very large proportion—of our men of fame, in- | 
eluding painters and sculptors, equally with 
statesmen and divines, poets, prose-writers, mu- 
sicians, lawyers, travellers, men of all professions 
and men of none, have by sitting to them borne 
the most satisfactory testimony to their artistic | 
taste as well as to their manipulatory skill. Their | 
gallery indeed is a hall of fame of the most copious 
and catholic -character. And their style—for , 
what at first was hardly suspected, (it being com- 
monly taken for granted that photographic por- | 
traits by whomsoever taken must inevitably have 
a set mechanical similarity of manner,) nothing 
can be more unlike or more distinct and charac- | 
teristic than the styles of the more distinguished | 
photographic practitioners, of Herbert Watkins 
and Williams, of Maull and Polyblank and Claudet, 
of Lake, Price, and Mayall—their style is firm, | 
clear and artistic ; their pose is generally good, 
light well chosen, and tone bright and transparent. 

The first in the list of the portraits before us is 
that of the member for Oxford University, 
standing exactly as he is wont to stand when 
delivering one of his weighty (and wordy) speeches 
at the House of Commons, building up a bag 
of his own or demolishing an opponent's, his 
deep-set searching eyes and heavy brow and hard | 
stern countenance commanding respect alike from 
friend and foe. If in intellectual capacity it 
seems to be somewhat of a descent as we turn to 
the author of the ‘‘ History of Europe” we have 
the satisfaction of perceiving that, artistically 
speaking, his is a better portrait. The print of 
Sir Archibald Alison is indeed to our thinking one 
of the very best of the series; asa work of Art | 
the head might compare favourably with one of | 
Sir Watson Gordon’s, the painter par excellence | 
of the portraits of distinguished Scotchmen. 
Next comes the hero of the Leeds Festival, Stern- | 
dale Bennett—a likeness so faithful of that least 





| assuming of musicians and conductors, that the 


men of Leeds ought, whilst their enthusiasm is 
undiminished, to carry off the entire . stock | 
remaining in Messrs. Maull and Polyblank’s 


very characteristic likeness of the most popular 


8 a mistake to imagine as some seem to do | of African travellers, but as a work of Art it is 


| Palace. 


less happy than many of the’¢tliers; in this 
respect, however, it only shares’ the fate of nearly 
all the likenesses, whether in colour or stone, which 
we have seen of Livingstone. The portrait of the 
Earl of Aberdeen brings out in a’ remarkable way 
the Scottish character of the ‘‘ travelled Thane.” 
Cover the eyes and upper part: of the face and you 
might suppose you were ‘looking at so much of a 
ortrait of Sir Walter Scott in his later days. It 
ears, however, the evidence of being a good, as 
it is unquestionably a quiet gentlemanly likeness : 
some of our portrait painters might profitably 
study its effective simplicity of arrangement. 
Very different in character to any of the preceding 
is the head of Daniel Maclise: the smooth 
unruffled brow, sharp, keen, observant eye, well- 
shaped nose, (and though every other feature be 
perfect if the nose be ill-formed believe not that 
that man possesses. genius, quoth Lavater,) the 
mouth, in the angles of which, though the 
face be grave, lurks a sly spice of national humour, 
the hair, and hands, and pose, proclaim, each’ in 
its degree, and altogether quite unmistakably, 
the genuine artistic temperament, and an Irishman 
may say, unmistakably the true Hibernian’ tem- 
perament also, though we see by the memoir 
which accompanies the portrait that, an Irishman 
by birth, our great historical painter is ‘of 
Scottish extraction: and descent.” The last two 
rtraits are the shrewd, clever head of Lord 
tanley and the more care-worn one of the Bishop 
of London, whose spare form and sorrowful face 
wear so-unepiscopal a look—at least according 
to the common notion of the episcopal form and 
physiognomy. 

As we have said, these portraits require no 
commendation from us. All that we need-add is 
that the portraits of the “celebrities” known to 
us (and of those here noticed most are familiar), 
are faithful and. characteristie likenesses, and that 
all are very favourable examples’ of ‘the ‘photo- 
graphic art. The memoirs-which accompany the 
portraits are very properly confined to an enumera- 
tion of biographical dates, and a ‘brief account 
of the achievements of the persons depicted. 
Praise or censure would manifestly be out of place 


| in a work like this. 





CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY. 

Since our “former notice many changes have 
been made in the Picture Gallery at the Crystal 
It is now more complete and of a higher 
character than at any previous period, and not 
only forms an agreeable addition to the other 
attractions at Sydenham, but well merits a visit 
on its own account. Many of the pictures which 
had become quité an eyesore from their prolonged 


| display—for ofall offensive things tawdry and mere- 


tricious pictures most increase in offensiveness by 
being repeatedly seen—have been removed and 
others of a superior ‘class substituted. The 
processes of weeding out and restocking may, 
indeed, with advantage be carried mucl: farther, 
and we are assured will be, as opportunities occur, 
until the gallery is brought into as satisfactorya 
state as the circumstances of its formation and the 
character of the place permit. The mention of a 


| few of the recent additions noticed by us will 


indicate the character of the late improvements— 
and we can only mention a few, for the want of 'a 
catalogue renders note-making somewhat tedious 
work. The pictures are all plainly labelled, which 
is a very convenient plan for visitors, ‘but ‘we 
should think that a low-priced catalogue would Ve 
welcomed by many of them as an additional boon. 
If issued quarterly or at any other fixed period 
all the alterations could be readily inserted.“ ~ 
At the head of the pictures new to Sydenham 
we must place two, on account of their size, if for 


| no other reason. The first is that which the Coni- 


pany’ sadvertisement very truly calls “the great pit- 
ture by James Ward, R.A.,” of a ‘ Bull, en 
Cow, and Calf,’ all, as the lahel is careful to tell, 
‘*the size of life,” and ‘painted in rivalry with 
the famous Bull of Paul Potter.” Ward's well- 
known mannerisms have, of course, found ample 
field for their disport in this acreage of canvas ; 
but they are more bearable “here than in his later 
and smaller pictures ; and the work is evidently 
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the result of long-continued bovine study. How 
we wish that some wealthy lord of the soil would 
gladden the veteran painters heart by pur- 
chasing this, his veritable opus magnwm, for 
presentation to some county-hall, exchange, or 
market-room, or other convenient locality, where 
congregate those whose talk is of bullocks—if 
there be any large enough to hold it. Sadly out 
of place did the great bull look when we last saw 
him in the Cotton Capital, and he looks little 
more at home here. Will not some public- 
spirited noble or squire of Lincoln or Devon, of 
Norfolk or Hereford, give him a more fitting 
stall ? 

The other picture to which we referred. is 
Anthony's ‘Monarch Oak,’ also ‘‘the size 
of life’—there or thereabouts—which excited 
so much wonder as well as admiration when 
exhibited five or six years ago at the Royal 
Academy. There its enormous proportions pre- 
vented it from being fairly seen. Here, if the 
visitor look at it from the entrance to the long 
gallery it will stand out with wonderful force and 
truth—all but the trunk, which is too heavy and 
too uniform in colour for a monarch of the forest, 
who has weathered the storms of centuries, and on 
whom the grey lichen and many another parasite 
has fastened. As a colossal study from nature— 
for, in truth, it is hardly to be regarded as a pic- 
ture—we do not know its equal. Painted with a 
pre-Raphaelite’s minute attention to detail, it has 
a breadth of handling and atmospheric effuct, 
which the pre-Raphaelite hand never attemy ts, 
and the pre-Raphaelite eye seems never to per- 
ceive. Admirably studied as is the tree itsulf, 
it yet is the fern which is the glory of the work. 
That, with an accuracy of frond which might 
render it fit to illustrate a Brobdingnagian history 
of the plant, is as fresh and free as in its native 
soil. Not, as in some much-praised recent speci- 
mens of fern-painting, looking as though it had 
on in a Wardian case, and never felt the 

reath of zephyr, but tossed hither and thither as 
the autumn winds have laid it, and as yon 
ploughboy, who lies there under the shadow of 
the oak, dreaming of Betty the carter’s daughter 
{or, mayhap, only of the farmer's chimney-cor- 
ner and rashers of fat bacon), cranched it down 
with his heavy highlows; and, as his faithful 
Towzer dashed it about as he ran wildly among 
it, in fruitless quest of the covey that whirred 
away at his approach. 

Anthony is in truth the king of the landscape 
painters here—and it is seldom that the general 
public has had an opportunity of seeing together 
so many of his works ; we only wish for his sake 
they had been a little more varied in character, 
and, being pastoral or elegiac, they had not been 
of quite such epic dimensions. Among them, a 
foremost place must be assigned to his ‘Glen at 
Eye,’ a scene, grand in itself, rendered more 
impressive by the time and manner of its presenta- 
tion. Delighting as he always does in the sunset, 
Mr. Anthony has never perhaps employed it so as 
to produce a finer poetic effect. Another of his 
more important works here is his ‘Sunday Morn- 
ing a Century ago,’ a work manifesting great 
closeness and delicacy of observation, as well as 
great refinement of painting, but marred by some 
of those mannerisms which tempt one to exclaim 
“‘now this is affectations.” Like in its sombre depth 
of tone are his ‘Coming Storm,’ his ‘Croppies’ 
Grave’ and his ‘Deserted Church’—the old 
church at Upton, if we mistake not, before its 
restoration—as his ‘Village Bridal’ surely is 
Gray’s church at Stoke, though if so, the painter 
of glimmering sunsets has somewhat curiously 
given as festive an air as he can probably attain 
to the church which the poet has for ever 
associated with solemn stillness and the curfew 
hour. Another picture in which Mr. Anthony 
asserts his supremacy in painting the ‘‘ivy-mantled 
tower” is that of the ‘Old Church at Erith,’ and 
like another here, ‘Parting Day,’ a finely painted 
river scene, it amply proves that to the true poetic 

dscape-painter neither the vales of Italy nor even 
the trees and streams of France are necessary ; 
but that, despite of Ruskin, he may find, as 
Gainsborough found before him, that all the 





essentials of the tye of landscape lie within 
reach of the English painter who has an eye to see 
and skill to depict them. What an unpoetic eye 
and an unskilful hand may find even in “‘ beautiful 
France” may be seen here in the French ‘ River 
Scene,’ of M. Jeanniot. Mr. Ruskin, in his 
‘*Notes” on this year’s Exhibitions, in criticising 
a picture by Hunt, describes it as ‘‘ very notable 
for the expression of all the ugliest and intensely 
characteristic qualities of our English elms, and, 
indeed, of our English trees generally, which 
always appear to me, as compared with French 
trees, to grow in oo of mauvaise honie, 
sticking out their elbows everywhere in the wrong 
places, and stiffening th Ives against every 
breeze that would bend them into grace, till all 
their leaves stand on end at last in sheer misery 
and shame at the shapes they have been 
got into.” Such a sentence as this ought 
to be enough to make the Ruskinite who has 
seen a free growing English elm, or indeed 
any English tree at all that has not been clipped 
and trained, and made to put its elbows into the 
right place, rush off at once to France to learn in 
that happy country what grace of form trees with 
no mauvaise honte in their disposition develop into. 
Assuredly this picture of M. Jeanniot’s will not 
serve the purpose or save the journey. For the 
trees are the grimmest scarecrows that ever de- 
faced a landscape; and their colour, a compound 
of brimstone yellow and villanous Prussian blue, 
is as horrific as their forms. Perhaps they are 
exceptional trees however, and they may have been 
suffering under a paroxysm of misery and shame 
at the bad taste of the painter in selecting them 
as representatives of the arboreal grace of la belle 
France. 

Sir George Hayter’s ‘ Arrest of Cardinal Wol- 
sey is chiefly interesting by way of comparison 
with M. Deveria’s rendering of another scene in 
the life of the mighty Cardinal, ‘Wolsey and Queen 
Katharine : both are conventional, but the differ- 
ence in the national conventionality is worth 
noting. Mr. Barker’s ‘ Battle of Waterloo,’ and 
‘Final Charge of the Guards at Waterloo,’ are 
sufficiently well known. They seem to be in con- 
siderable favour here. Another sufficiently well- 
known picture is Mr. W. C. Thomas’s ‘Scourging 
of Christ,’ but which is with an absurd affectation 
or prudery here called ‘A Martyr for Truth’s 
sake :’ the title is its best criticism. Mr. H. Pick- 
ering’s large painting, entitled, ‘Taking Sanc- 
tuary,’ is also among the late additions. Another 
large work is the ‘Opening of the Seventh Seal,’ 
by Mr. J. Petitt, which carries on its face too 
plainly the evidence of having been Ln taped by 
Martin. Mr. Percy’s ‘Autumn in the Highlands,’ 
Mr. Montague’s ‘Sea Coast,’ two or three land- 
scapes by Pyne, and several by other familiar 
names are of course vestiges of Suffolk Street, not 
swept away by the Art-Union deluge, and do not 
therefore call for special comment. ‘King Lear and 
the Fool in the Storm,’ by W. Dyce, R.A., will 
perhaps be remembered by the visitor who saw it 
at the Royal Academy in 1851; it has lost none 
of its exaggeration by being kept seven years : we 
fancy Mr. Dyce would paint that subject very dif- 
ferently if he were to paint it now. Among 
smaller pictures attention may be directed to Mr. 
Stone’s ‘ Ballad,’ and Mr. Egg’s finished study of 
a head, which bears the title of ‘Evil Tidings.’ 
Among the more curious works is a large Academic 
‘*history piece,” the ‘Widow's Mite,’ painted by 
Millais ‘‘at the age of 17,” and which shows 
a good deal of his precocious technical 
skill and feeling for colour. There have also 
been added a few examples of the Art of the last 

eneration, such as ‘After the Covenant’ by 

artin, for him of very modest size, and not very 
extravagant style; a ‘Market by Candle-light,’ 
by W. Collins, R.A.,—not one of his most suc- 
cessful efforts ; a ‘Crochet Worker,’ by Etty; a 
classical landscape by Miiller; ‘Chelsea Pen- 
sioners’ by Pidding; and an ‘Enchanted Isle,’ 
by F. Danby, A.R.A., though as Danby is still 
with us, and still flourishing, it is hardly fair, 
perhaps, to rank him among the artists of the 
past age. 

The additions (like the removals) of the works 








of foreign artists have been numerous. We can 
only name a few. The est in size, perhaps, 
is a huge, very conventio and very common. 
place, ‘Mary Queen of Scots going to ecution,’ 
which any of the countrymen or seitnirers of that 
virtuous lady may secure for the moderate sum of 
a thousand pounds. More noteworthy, however 
is another large econ ‘Day of Pardon in 
Britanny,’ by C. Poussin; a grand gathering of 
the erngenee Soe peasantry of that country 
in their holiday attire, with priests and pedlars 
to complete the assemblage—full of character, 
painted well and carefully, and showing every. 
where an evident anxiety for truth of representa. 
tion—only wanting the touch of genius to give 
the living interest which genius only can give, 
Another work by the same painter, but more 
homely in subject, ‘ Repas de Bouilli en Bretagne,’ 
has also a good deal of character and some humour, 
The ‘Potato Gatherers’ and ‘Stone Gatherers’ 
of M. Servin are likewise noticeable as illustra. 
tions of French rustic life, and of a peculiar style 
of painting which seems to be growing in favour 
among our cousins. The ‘ Ploughing’ of A. Bon. 
heur is very clever, but it is a too palpable, though 
very natural, imitation of the matchless Rosa, 
M. St. Frangois’s representation of the vast collec. 
tion of ‘Druidic Stones at Karmac,’ ‘as seen in the 
cold gray morning, will have a special interest for 
the archeologist, as Krockow’s ‘Stag and Foxes,’ 
and ‘Dead Stag and Eagle’ will for the sports. 
man: but they will interest the general visitor 
also. 

Other works by Continental as well as by 
English artists we must pass unnoticed ; but we 
must not leave the gallery without mentioning 
that a commencement has been made towards the 
formation of a Collection of Paintings in Water 
Colours, chiefly, as would seem, by contributions 
from the gallery of the junior society. Thus we 
have by the elder Warren, ‘The First Sunset 
witnessed by our First Parents,’ a large and 
gorgeously coloured composition, and another 
equally ambitious in style, ‘First Sight of 
Jerusalem ;’ by the younger Warren there isa 
very elaborate and carefully painted ‘ View from 
Symond’s Yat,’ the truth of which every one who 
has been up the Wye will pevagmiee 5 by Mr. 
Wehnert, a large, well-intentioned, and forcibly- 
painted, though far from satisfactory picture, 
‘ Wycliffe Defying the Mendicants ;’ and other 
drawings, historical, genre, and landscape, of more 
or less excellence, but all old acquaintances, by 
Miss Seyfarth, Messrs. Anelay, Fahey, M‘Kewan, 
Riviere, &c. ; with flowers by Mrs. Eathclne 
and Miss Sharp ; and crayon drawings by Alfred 


Taylor. 

We have said enough to show that the lover of 
Art will find sufficient to wile away a spare half- 
hour very agreeably in the Picture Gallery ; and, 
we may add for the benefit of the luckless wight 
who is toiling here in London instead of roving 
over mountains, moors, or stubble, or loitering by 
the sea-side, that the eT are just now in 


almost unimaginable brilliancy. The flower beds 
are quite a feast for the eye that loves colour, and 
the trees happily seem quite devoid of all misery, 
shame, and mawvaise honte. 





Tue New Exurpirion or Fine Arts IN 
LivERPooL.—This society, which seceded from 
the original academy last year, opened their first 
exhibition on Saturday last, under the presidency 
of the Earl of Sefton. William Brown, Esq., M.P., 
James Holme, Esq., the mayor, and several other 
gentlemen of influence, took part in the proceed- 
ings. The number of pictures exhibited amounts 
to 852, and among them are some fine specimens 
of the modern school; those by Van Schendel 
attracting much attention from their peculiar 
toreh-light effects. The council of management, 
unlike that of the academy, is not entirely com- 
posed of artists. 





Starve To Sm Isaac Newron.—This noble 
figure, the inauguration of which takes place at 
Grantham on Tuesday next, is now freed from the 
slight tokens of casting which remained upon it when 
first removed from the mould, and has been ope? 
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for inspection, at Messrs. Robinson and Cottam’s 
foundry, Pimlico. A more perfect or impressive 
statue, or one which better realises all our pre- 
conceived notions of one of England’s greatest 
sons, it is diffieult to conceive. It is of heroic 
size—from head to foot measuring nearly 13 feet. 
But little of the “‘figure” proper is shown, all but 
the hands being enveloped in the loose, easy folds 
of the academic gown. Thus nothing detracts 
from the interest of the face itself, which becomes 
the great feature of the whole, and which, from 
the mild condetnpiatve expression of the counten- 
ance, the broad ample forehead, and well-set 
mouth, firm though not harsh in its character, at 
once rivets the attention of the spectator. It is 
not easy to convey a good idea of the face, though 
it is, beyond all doubt, one of the best and most 
characteristic that Mr. Theed has ever given us. 
The likeness is said to be a perfect copy of the 
philosopher in his prime of life and fame. Mr. 
‘heed, to render this, had the advantage of 
forming his model from the most accurate 
contemporary perersits of Newton, and from a 
small bust of him done during his lifetime, and 
which, from its resemblance to the portraits, is 
evidently a reliable work. The features, though 
not deficient in an almost animated look, and full 
of a happy expression, yet convey also the idea of 
the most profound, deep-searching thought. So 
fixed and impressive is this last aspect, that 
it almost seems as if the movements of the 
spectator would distract the philosopher’s calcula- 
tions, and break the charm of thoughfulness that 
appears to rest upon his features. The left hand 
of the figure holds a scroll covered with a mathe- 
matical diagram ; the right grasps lightly, with 
an easy natural turn, the folds of the silken robe. 
At the feet are books, with a lens and prism in 
front, to break the monotony of a bare pedestal, 
and typify the young sage’s great discoveries, 
which, indeed, were ‘‘not for an age, but for all 
time.” The figure poses well both in its front 
and profile—though, perhaps, its best and most 
imposing aspect is gained from a three-quarter 
face view from the right side. From this point 
the easy and natural gracefulness of the hands, 
and generally of the attitude, appears to peculiar 
advantage. On the whole, the work reflects the 
highest credit on Mr. Theed, and no little praise 
isalso due to Messrs. Robinson and Cottam, for 
the skill with which they have cast it, and the 
care they have taken to embody minutely the 
slightest touches of the artist. 








THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Dvrine the whole of the week, from Monday 
the 9th, to Saturday, the 14th, various adjust- 
ment messages were received and sent through 
the line, though, in consequence of their con- 
stantly requiring messages from Valentia to be 
repeated several times, it was evident that in 
Newfoundland the signals were not read with the 
same facility as those in the contrary direction to 
Valentia, “This circumstance tended to prove 
that the fault which was observable was some- 
where near the Irish coast, for any defect more 
than 300 miles from either coast would affect the 
transmission and reception of signals equally at 
both ends, Accordingly the cable was under-run 
for the distance of about three miles from Valen- 
tia Island by Mr. Canning, cut, and tested through 
by Mr, Bartholomew, the electrical superintend- 
ent, who found that whatever fault existed was far 
out to sea, The ends were accordingly joined u 
again without a new piece of new cable being laid 
between Dowlas-head and the shore. From this 
to Saturday, the 2ist of August, the fault was 
very variable both in its nature and its apparent 
distanee from the Irish coast, it first appearing 
smmething like 500 miles distant, and gradually di- 
minishing until it became stationary at a point cal- 
culated with great accuracy to be nearly 270 statute 
miles from the Valentia end ofthe cable. All this 
Period the electrical condition became daily worse 
a Worse, and it was only with the greatest 
‘iffeulty and by constant repetitions that the 
Mens official and congratulatory messages 
etween the English and American. authorities 





were transmitted to Newfoundland, the messages 
back to Valentia being in almost every case clear 
and distinct. The condition of the, wire became 
daily more faulty until the 31st of August, when 
a Government message was despatched through 
the cable for the North American colonies, and on 
the morning of the first of September a second 
Government message was safely transmitted, but 
after it had been duly acknowledged the insula- 
tion of the wire became suddenly worse, and it 
was found impossible to make them understand 
at Newfoundland, Words and messages were 
continually transmitted, but it was soon evident 
that on the American shore they could only just 
distinguish that signals. were being sent, for the 
only answer received at Valentia was ‘‘ Repeat” 
and ‘‘ Don’t understand,” and even these small 
phrases were only distinguishable at intervals ; 
and since half-past 1 o’clock on the morning of 
Friday, the 4th of September, no intelligible 
signal whatever has been received. Occasion- 
ally, however, very distinct reversals (as re- 
gularly alternating positive and negative currents 
are termed) have been received, sometimes so 
strong and good that had they been sending words 
from Newfoundland they might have been dis- 
tinctly read on the reflecting galvanometer of 
Professor Thomson. When the line is not in use 
for the purposes of testing words, short messages 
are continually despatched through the wire for 
an hour at a time, and then for the next hour the 
galvanometer is watched for the answers, which, 
excepting the reversals already alluded to, never 
come. From the time of the first cessation of 
the signals up to the present time Professor W. 
Thomson, Mr. Varley, and Mr. Edward Bright 
have been engaged day and night in testing, and 
have come to the conclusion that the defect is a 
loss of insulation about 270 miles (along the cable) 
from Valentia. This, calculating the amount of 
slack cable paid out during the later days of the 
submerging operations, would place the fault 
about 220 statute miles from shore, or somewhere 
upon the mountain range which divides the depths 
of the Atlantic from the comparatively shallow 
water leading from the Irish coast. Reference to 
logs and diaries kept by those on board the 
Agamemnon during the submerging operations 
show that this bank was crossed between 4 
and 5 o'clock on the afternoon of the 3rd 
of August, more than an hour before the 
expected time. It had been intended by Sir 
Charles Bright to allow a great quantity of 
slack cable to run out while crossing this ee in 
order that it might reach the bottom of all the in- 
equalities which might exist there undiscovered by 
the sounding line. But, from some unexplained 
cause, the Agamemnon throughout the whole 
cruise steamed at a greater speed than was regis- 
tered by the log-line. Owing to this circumstance 
the bank was reached at least an hour before the 
expected time, the first intimation received by 
those on board being a sudden decrease in the 
registered strain upon the dynamometer and an 
equally sudden falling off in the speed of the cable, 
the ship maintaining the same rate, as registered 
by the log-line. Sir Charles Bright’s attention 
was called to the circumstance, and he, seeing at 
once that the shallow water was approaching, or 
had actually been reached, ordered the weight to 
be taken off the breaks, and allowed a large quan- 
tity of slack cable to go overboard. It must always 
remain a matter of doubt, however, whether the 
falling off of the strain on and speed of the cable 
was observable at all until the top of the bank 
had been reached, and had this been the case it 
is quite possible that the cable may have re- 
mained suspended upon some projecting points 
in the steep, and its insulation sooner become 
gradually injured by its own weight. This, of 
course, is only a probable conjecture, based upon 
the facts above stated. But, at the same time 
it is impossible to account in any other way for the 
cable having become damaged since its submersion. 
Should the fault have originated in this way not 
the least blame is attributable either to Sir Charles 
Bright, his assistants, or the officers of the 
Agamemnon, the occurrence being solely referable 
to the defective and uncertain method of ascertain- 





ing the speed of a ship at present in vogue in the 
Royal navy. The steep range above alluded to is 
often mentioned as a sloping bank, upon what 
ground it is difficult to say, for but two soundings 
were taken upon it, one at the bottom and another 
at the top, and these two soundings, though only 
eight miles apart, show a difference in elevation 
of 7200 feet. Of the nature of the intervening 
space no one can of course form any conjecture. 
Whether the sides of this submarine mountain 
(for it can be called nothing else) are broken by 
ravines and precipitous cliffs in the same way as 
the sides of the mountains on land are, nothing 
but a close and careful series of soundings can 
ever determine. That such a series of soundings 
were not made by Commander Dayman at the 
point in question, when he sounded across 
the Atlantic from the Cyclops, was, we 
believe, due to the prevalence of bad 
weather at the time. It is perfectly conclu- 
sive, according to the experiments of Professor 
Thomson and Mr. Varley, that the water has 
reached the conducting-wire in at least one place 
not less than 220 miles from the shore ; and, as 
the currents received from Newfoundland vary 
from one two-hundredth to only one nine-hun- 
dredth part of the strength they should be, it 
would be deceiving the public to state that the 
fault is other than of the most serious nature. 
But still it is believed possible by some, with 
more delicate instruments, and with proper con- 
cert at both ends of the line, to work through 
during some part of each day, provided the con- 
dition of the wire becomes no worse. Negative 
currents of electricity are now used as much as 
possible in the transmission of signals, for were 
positive currents used the exposed portion of the 
wire, by decomposing the salt water in con- 
tact with it, would be oxidised through in a very 
short time. Mr. Henley, who has been for some 
days experimenting upon the cable, is sanguine 
of making the line again serviceable, by the 
use of his powerful magneto-electric machines, 
which are now on their way from London. 
It is as well that every expedient for working 
the line in its present defective condition be tried, 
as the chances of successfully underunning the 
cable as far as the point of injury are unfortunately 
very small indeed, The extraordinary phenomena 
of the natural currents of electricity, which are 
continually traversing the surface of the earth-in 
various directions, act by their inductive effects 
upon the great length of cable submerged, and 
disturb the needles and galvanometers at both 
ends of the line to a considerable degree. This 
nature and action, if properly observed and studied 
by means of the Atlantic cable, would, no doubt, 
throw considerable light upon the phenomena of 
diurnal magnetic variations, to account for which 
no satisfactory law has been proposed. On the 
night of Monday, the 6th of September, one of 
those extraordinary phenomena called magnetic 
storms must have passed over the track of the 
cable, for from half-past 11 to half-past 12 the 
reflecting galvanometer in connection with the line 
was most violently disturbed. The reflections 
were so rapid and violent that it was only 
occasionally that the reflected ray of light could 
be distinguished upon the reading scale. These 
magnetic storms are of byno means rare occurrence, 
and, as well as the earth currents already mentioned, 
sometimes cause great delay and annoyance on 
long lines of telegraphic communication. There is 
stilla very generally prevalent idea that one of the 
principal faults in the cable is comparatively near 
shore, and though this supposition is opposed to 
the very conclusive experiments of Professor 
Thomson and Mr. Varley, yet it is a question 
whether, for the full satisfaction of the share- 
holders, it would not be worth while taking u 

the cable for a few miles from either shore, Be 
then testing through the middle portion. These 
operations would undoubtedly be attended with 
considerable expense, and itis, therefore, probably 
not thought advisable to engage in them until it 
has been ascertained how matters stand at the 
American terminus of the cable. Mr. Lundy, 
one of the electrical assistants, proceeds to New- 
foundland on Tuesday, by the Prince Albert, from 
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Galway, for the purpose of ascertaining the con- 

dition of the wire at the other terminus, and also 

for the purpose of arranging a day on which a 

certain known code of signals are to be sent at con- 

certed times from both ends, and to endeavour 

thus to re-establish intelligible communication. 

Eyen looking at matters in the worst light, and 

supposing the cable as far as practical working 

goes a failure, not only has the practicability of 
submerging it been demonstrated, but also the prac- 

ticability of working and signalling through it. 

Therefore, it is not to be supposed for one moment 

that the public, both on this‘and the other side of 
the Atlantic, will ever allow the grand scheme for 
connecting together the Old and the New World 
to fall to the ground, even if ten cables instead of 
one be sacrificed in its accomplishment. At the 
same time, private enterprise, unless adequately 
encouraged by the two Governments, cannot be 
expected to come forward and expend vast sums 
of money in the manufacture and submerging of 
another cable, with a fair chance against them of 
losing both capital and interest. The Atlantic 
Telegraph Company have expended nearly half-a- 
million in the manufacture and laying of the 
present cable, for which the English and American 
Governments guarantee 28,0007. a-year for a 
certain period, contingent upon success. But 
should the present cable prove a failure both the 
capital and the Government subsidy are lost, and 
the shareholders are expected to subscribe another 
half-million for another wire on the self-same basis 
as before, and with the same chance of losing all 
before them. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising the difficulties of raising the capital for 
a new cable are looked upon as almost insurmount- 
able. Ifthe English and American Governments 
are really anxious for an effective telegraphic com- 
munication between the two countries, they have 
but to guarantee a certain though small per-cent- 
age on the total capital expended in the completion 
of the line, and money will be forthcoming for 
new wires, should five or six be lost before one is 
successfully completed. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE’S STEAM LAUNCH ON THE 
ZAMBESI. 


THE following interesting letter has been received 
by Mr. John Laird, the eminent iron ship-builder 
of Birkenhead. Our readers will be glad to see 
that the pretty little steel launch, built by Mr. 
Laird, and taken out by Dr. Livingstone in com- 
partments, comfortably stowed away on board 
the Pearl, is satisfactorily doing her part in the 
great enterprise :— 

Marobert, Zambesi, June 21, 1958. 

My dear Sir,—As you will no donbt feel anxious to 
hear how we get on with the launch, I am happy to be 
able to inform you that we entered what has been called 
West Luabo (properly Luave) on the 15th of May, and 
finding a fine safe harbour, we proceeded at once to take 
out the three compartments of the Marobert from the 
Pearl. The first day was sufficient for getting her into 
the water and putting her together, by the admirable and 
simple contrivance your son invented. We had only to 
stand on a compartment in sufficient numbers to sink it 
down, and, drawing it to the middle section, the bolts 
slipped in with the greatest ease. On the evening of the 
third day she was ready to act as pilot to the larger 
vessel, and has been doing admirable service ever since. 
She goes puffing away on this great Zambesi now, to the 
infinite disgust of the hippopotami, whole herds of which 
rush off pell-mell as soon as we approach them, and the 
crustiest old bachelor among them dares not do her battle. 
It would be an immense boon if Government would send 
out such vessels to run up creeks and rivers, and chase 
slavers, instead of taking it out of the poor sailors’ muscles 
at the oar,—but you would require to make them broader 

this, and not quite so long; the length might be 
borne with if they were four or five feet broader, and no 
objection would be taken to this, as the men-of-war could 
carry them with ease between masts. Allow me also to 
suggest, as an improvement, two plates near the bottom 
of each compartment, with plugs which, when the com- 
partments were once put together, might be taken out 
and bolts inserted. I mention this because our after-com- 
mt shows some symptoms of the bottom bolts, or 
lowels, becoming loose. I venture, also, to suggest the 
ter width, as we can’t luggage at present, and 
our feet additional width, with, perhaps, a little more 
power, would make her perfect. She has done exceed- 
ingly well, aud tows a large launch far better than we 
expected. Now,as Iam done with criticism, which you 
niay think sufficiently B sig cpe wpa I beg to be most 
kindly remembered to Mrs. Laird and all your family. 


THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 

‘ —~— 
Leeps Musica, Frestrvau.—tThe report of the 
Leeds Musical Festival in our last was brought 
down to Thursday evening, when it was observed 
that the prospects of its success were improving 
every hour. On Friday morning Jsrael in Egypt and 
a selection from Haydn’s Seasons were performed. 
The audience, which was very large, showed itself 
keenly alive to the merits of both the secular and 
biblical oratorios ; and the first part of Handel’s 
great work—in which the miracles are illustrated 
in an almost uninterrupted chain of choruses and 
double choruses, increasing step by step in 
grandeur and sublimity, as in the mountain range 
one peak overtops another—was heard throughout 
with an interest and a satisfaction not to be sur- 
passed. The good people of Leeds seemed fairly 
astonished at their own choral resources, thus 
strengthened and wel by association with 
the Philharmonic band of instrumentalists, under 
the guidance of their able conductor. The ‘‘ Hail- 
stone” chorus was nothing short of prodigious, 
and in obedience to an overwhelming demand 
from the whole audience, expressed in reiterated 
volleys of applause, it was repeated. Such 
vigorous, powerful, and full-toned voices as these 
Yorkshire choristers possess it rejoices the heart 
of the jaded Londoner to hear. The trebles and 
basses, especially, are unrivalled anywhere. The 
third miscellaneous concert in the evening was 
like the concerts that preceded it. The symphony 
of Beethoven, the overture of Mendelssohn, and 
the Concert Stiick of Weber, for pianoforte and 
orchestra—the solo part magnificently played by 
Miss Arabella Goddard,—were the culminating 
points. Song after song went off, one more 
tamely than the other—excepiions to the pee 
lent indifference being rare. And yet the follow- 
ing will show that the miscellaneous selection in 
the first part was by no means unattractive :— 
Aria, ‘‘Miei Rampolli”’ (Signor Rossi) _... Rossini, 
Aria, “‘ Convien partir” (Malle. a Gigli) Donizetti. 

ia, ‘‘La mia canzone ’’(Signor Giuglini) Bellini. 
Romanza, “Oh quanto vaga’’ (Mdme, 

Weiss... oss ase ce =4, + 009), SOME, 
Choral Glee, ‘‘ Awake, olian Lyre’’ .. Danby, 
Song, “The green trees whisper’ (Miss 

Dolby... is ot ts «+ « Balfe, 
New Song, ‘‘ The beating of my own heart’’ 


(Mdme. C. Novello)... w% ah ... Macfarren. 
Duo, “ Parigi o cara” (Mdlle. Piccolomini 

and Signor Giuglini) ... dee .. Verdi. 
Song, ‘Mad Tom” (Mr. Weiss) Purcell. 


The exceptions alluded to were the duet from 
La Traviata, sung with all the expression of 
which such flimsy music is capable by Made- 
moiselle Piccolomini and Signor Giuglini, and 
Danby’s glee. The latter, although a singularly 
poor composition, afforded the Yorkshire choris- 
ters an opportunity for distinction, of which they 
availed themselves with no less eagerness than 
success. The local singers should have had more 
set down for them. Whatever they did was well 
done, and such uniform excellence merited 
warmer encouragement. Both the duet and the 
glee were re-demanded, the latter with enthu- 
siasm. At the same time it is to be hoped that 
the repertory of the Yorkshire choral societies 
contains something better than the specimens 
with which they have entertained the audience at 
these evening concerts. 


The second part began with another triumph 
achieved by the orchestra in Rossini’s overture to 
Guillaume Tell, which being unanimously encored, 
the last movement was repeated. It also com- 
— a brilliant performance of Mr. Vincent 

allace’s ingenious fantasia on ‘‘ Robin Adair,” 
by Miss Arabella Goddard—besides the whole of 
the second part of Beethoven’s gorgeous septet in 
E flat, in which Mr. Blagrove (violin), whose 
execution, marked by consummate finish, was 
worthy of our greatest English ‘‘fiddler,” de- 
rived the most efficient support from Messrs. 
Webb (viola), Williams (clarinet), Waetzig (bas- 
soon), C. Harper (horn), Lucas (violoncello), and 
Severn (double bass). The miscellaneous vocal 


selection was as subjoined :— 





John Laird, Esq. Davip Livingstone. 





ia, ‘ Batti, batti’’ (Mdlle. Piccolomini «.. Mozart, 
Sole’ and Chorus, “Come if you ime (Mr, 

Sims Reeves) | jae sigs gee noe Purcell, 
Recitative and Aria, “Arminius” (Miss 
See) tee ees eee | ines ese, see Hiundel, 
Duet, “Non fuggir * (Mr. and Mdme. Weiss). Donizetti, 

Song, with Chorus, “ Ni h”’ Mr. Santley. 

Song, ‘‘ The Slave’s Dream’’ (Mr. Winn) +.» Hatton, 
Duo, “ Signorina in tanta fretta’’ (Mdlle. Picco- 
lomini and Sig. Rossi) ... is des --- Donizetti, 
The concert terminated with a very spirited 
performance of Weber’s Jubilee overture. Like 
its predecessors, the es soy cet was much too 
long, midnight being close at hand before Weber's 
piece was over. 

On Saturday the festival was brought to a 
triumphant conclusion by a performance of 
Handel’s Messiah, in every respect worthy of all 
that had preceded it. The choruses, as in Israel in 
Egypt, were astounding, the paly exception bein; 
remarked in ‘‘ He shall purify the sons of Levi,” 
which was a little unsteady at the commence- 
ment. When the ‘‘ Hallelujah” commenced the 
audience rose, and remained standing until the 
end. The sight was here most imposing, and, if 
ossible, enhanced the impression created by 
andel’s transcendant hymn. The principal 
singers were Mesdames Novello, Weiss, and 
Sunderland, Misses Dolby, Palmer, and Helena 
Walker ; Messrs. Hinchcliffe, bass (to. whom was 
allotted the contralto air, ‘‘ But who may abide”), 
Winn (who gave ‘‘The trumpet shall sound,” 
with the incomparable accompaniment of Mr. T. 
Harper), Weiss, and Sims Reeves. All sang their 
very best. . 

After the Messiah the National Anthem. was 
sung, Mrs Sunderland taking the % yong solos. 
A universal shout was then raised for Professor 
Bennett, who, on returning to the orchestra, was 
honoured with such a testimony of esteem. as must 
have caused him, unless his nerves be made of 
steel, no slight emotion. Never was ovation more 
honourably earned, or more’ heartily awarded. 
“Three cheers for the Mayor,” which were 
acknowledged by Sir Peter Fairbairn from the 
gallery, in which he and his. family have been 
ocated at every concert, terminated the week’s 
festivities, which will long be remembered at 
Leeds, and, if we are not misinformed, have 
resulted in establishing the music-meeting as 
triennial. 

The expenses of the festival have been enormous 
—nearly 60007. ; but, as the receipts amount to 
upwards of 7500/., and some of the principal 
performers have contributed donations, a sum not 
far short of 20007. remains for the Leeds General 
Infirmary. 

A tg festival concert was given in the 
Town-hall the same evening. The prices of 
admission were 2s. 6d. and 1s. The room was 
crowded, there being upwards of 3600 persons 
present. The Leeds Infirmary received from this 
concert upwards of 2002. 








Music iN MancuEster.—The second of the 
Saturday evening series of entertainments took 
place on Saturday last, when Mdlle. Piccolomini, 
with Signors Giuglini, Vialetti, and Rossi, were 
introduced for the first time to a Free-trade Hall 
audience. The great hall as on the previous 
Saturday, was crowded, and the enthusiastic 
reception of the singers was an evidence of the 
enjoyable character of the treat afforded. Between 
three and four thousand people were present. 
The singing ii so was indeed most artistic ; 
the several voices falling upon the ear with a most 
musical quality, in a building so finely balanced 
in resonance. The reception of Mdlle. Piccolomint 
must have been very gratifying to that young 
artiste, as cheer after cheer told her how welcome 
she was to this new arena. Everything she sang 
was encored, every little piquancy of manner 
telling with its full force. e raggs at an 
English song, the words admirably an clearly 
pronounced, could not have been more successful 
in its effect. ‘I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls 
will, no doubt, become a leading point in Malle. 
Piccolomini’s repertoire. On the encore, she substi- 





Ballad, ‘‘ Many atime and oft” (Miss Dolby) ... D , 
Aria, “Una furtiva lagrima” (Sig. Ginglin onisetti 


tuted ‘‘The Young May Moon,” one of the gayest 
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of ‘‘Moore’s Irish» Melodies.” » This was scarcely 
so effective; it wanted a more thorough mastery 
of both words and music, but it found a large 
number of admirers from. the indication of a true 
conception of the poet’s meaning. Signor Giuglini 
never sang with greater satisfaction to his audience 
than-on this occasion. Charming indeed was that 
peautiful melody, ‘‘Spirito Gentil,”—so full of 
iritual tenderness, so heart-touching in its 
thos. And then how refined, yet how warm 
and.earnest—the energy never leading to extrava- 
gance—was that clever song by Balfe, ‘‘ When 
other lips.” Equally beautiful his duet with 
Piccolomini, ‘‘Parigi O Cara.” The reception of 
Signor Giuglini was aa great, increasing as the 
concert progressed, whilst both Signor Rossi and 
Signor Vialetti won many warm friends. There is 
‘ereat but quiet humour in both, as witnessed in 
that remarkably clever trio ‘‘ Papatacci,” which 
drew forth roars of laughter and a warm encore. 
The well-known ‘‘ Libiamo” wound up one of the 
most agreeable concerts we have ever attended. 
An encore followed ; the artists returned, Malle. 
Piccolomini acknowledging the compliment by 
hier usually effective obeisance; but this would 
not do, the cries for an encore continued, the 
music was repeated, and then came cheering and 
waving of hats and other exciting demonstrations. 
There was but one opinion as to the success of the 
several performances.—At the Concert Hall on 
. Monday the novelty was the introduction of 
Malle. Vaneri, a young vocalist of much promise, 
who recently made a successful débdé at Drury 
“Jane. ‘There is much in the style of Malle. 
Vaneri’ to show that: her instruction has been of 
the highest order. She is self-possessed, coming 
before the audience without the necessity of 
hiding her features behind a music book, and she 
throws energy and grace into all that she attempts. 
We would not desire to hear more finished 
execution. than that given to the well-known 
scena, “‘ Ernani,“involami ;” the cadence at the 
‘dose of the andantino, and the staccato passages 
of the allegro, were evidences of a refined taste, 
and of something approaching to matured skill. 
The voice is rounded and rich, and in the con- 
eerted pieces indicated a correct ear. and great 
purity of intonation. Of Mdme. Atboni, what 
can be said that has not been said before? . With 
that richest of voices, whether in the depth of 
the contralto, or in those higher flights, to which 
by study and perseverance she has attained, in 
spite of opposing prophecy, she revels in ornament 
with a freedom that is more like the instinctive 
warbling of the bird, than the tutored effort of the 
human voice. She gave the brilliant “Mon piu 
mesta,”—Rode’s ‘“ Variations,” and the spirit 
stirring ‘‘I] segreto,” in a style which we 
believe is beyond the reach of any other 
living vocalist. There is a pleasant manner, 
a good voice, and a musician-like ~ style 
in all that Signor Belletti attempts, but his 
interpretation of Handel’s celebrated air, ‘0, 

, Muddier than the cherry,” was a mistake. His 
voice lacks breadth for the cyclopeian ; nor should 
he imagine that, either words or music are a mere 
expression of humour. There is an earnestness 
in the early portion of the song which Signor 
Belletti did not sufficiently mark, Yet the song 
brought an encore, and, as a tere specimen of 
singing, of flexibility of voice and purity of tone, 
deservedly. The audience were favoured by Mr. 
Hallé with one of those classical pianoforte con- 
certos, for which he is now so noted. The piece 
selected being Hummel’s A minor, elegance and 
Stace are its leading characteristics, and it is 
therefore well adapted to the particular style of 
le accomplished player; but the piece is a long 
one, taking somewhere about thirty-five minutes 

. nits performance, and unrelieved by those pas- 
Slonate strains with which Mendelssohn and 
. Beethoven sustain the interest of this order of 
Composition. Mr. Hallé did ample justice to the 
» Work in his brilliant and delicate execution, but 
./he Was more at home in the Lieder ohne Worte of 
4, Mendelssohn, and the Tarantella of Heller, in 
._ the second part of the concert. The overtures were 
ae Jessonda, Spontini’s Vestale, and Herold’s 
mpo, all ably given.—The same evening 





in the Free-Trade Hall the inaugural concert of 
the Manchester Vocal Union took place in the 
resence of a crowded audience. The Vocal 

nion comprises a large number of our veteran 
vocalists, increased by a large sprinkling of other 
less known, but perhaps not less meritorious, 
members of the profession. Its weakest de- 
partment is undoubtedly the important one of 
sopranos—the tenors and basses being of no com- 
mon power. The presentation of such a work 
as the ‘‘Israel in veypt” therefore argued im- 
mense confidence on the part of the Union in its 
capacity and resources. The first perfarmance of 
such a work does not call for severe criticism, and 
where there was much to admire and eulogise, it 
would be unfair to single out the occasional un- 
steadiness and want of preeision natural enough 
under the circumstances. The most effective 
chorus of the whole was the difficult double 
chorus, *‘ Thy right hand, O Lord,” sung with 
great vigour and intelligence. The famous ‘‘ Hail- 
stone chorus” was received with perfect volleys of 
applause, and re-demanded with acclamation. A 
similar compliment was paid to ‘‘ The horse and 
his rider.” The thrilling chorus, ‘‘ He sent a 
thick darkness,” was delivered with a rare and 
delicate appreciation of its awe-inspiring subject. 
Nor must the picturesque beauty of the fine 
chorus, ‘‘ But as for his people,” be overlooked. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the service rendered 
by Mr. Best by his organ accompaniment; he was 
as discriminating as artistic. The soloists, in ad- 
dition to the leading members of the union, in- 
cluded Miss Whitham, Mr. Mann, and Mr. Arm- 
strong, of Liverpool. In common with all lovers 
of music we cannot but rejoice at such unmistake- 
able evidence of the existence in this district 
of such excellent materials for the revival of the 
old choral fame of Lancashire. 


Mr, Hallé resumed his Orchestral Concerts in 
the Free Trade Hall on Wednesday evening. 
Weber's overture to Obevon—one of those pro- 
ductions which marks the individuality of his 
genius—opened the concert, and boldly indicated 
the material of which the orchestra is composed. 
Mendelssohn’s G Minor Concerto for the pianoforte 
introduced Mr. Hallé, and it is useless to add that 
Mendelssohn was ably interpreted. Perhaps he 
is the composer, above all others, with whom Mr. 
Hallé seems most thoroughly in relation. Then 
came the ‘‘C Minor Symphony” of Beethoven, as 
wonderful in its. theoretic construction as it is 
redolent. of a truly noble inspiration. To those 
who can understand and feel its potency, this 
work alone might be an ample recompense for the 
time and money bestowed on the occasion : it is a 
musical picture over which you may go home 
and dream or wonder. But Mr. ‘Hallé had other 
choice pieces in store—a selection from La 
Traviata ; that stirring ‘‘ March of the Israelites,” 
from Costas li; and the spirited Zampa 
overture—all very cleverly played; whilst he 
again sat down to the pianoforte, and delighted 
his hearers with specimens of Chopin and 
Doehler—the ‘‘ Nocturne” in F sharp of the 


former, and the latter’s ‘Grand Study in B | 


major,” which gained a deserved encore. The 
vocalist of the evening, Miss Louisa Vining, has 
long been a favourite in Manchester, and she still 
holds a popular position among us. Her voice 
latterly has indicated a decided increase of power, 
and there would be a further gratification to her 
friends to find that she is enunciating her words 
more distinctly. Miss Vining was never deficient 
in execution, and there is a continuance of that 
brilliant flexibility, though now and then a want 
of finish may be remarked by an attentive ear. 
Her singing of ‘‘ Ernani involami” was full of the 
required spirit; but why, in ‘‘Home, sweet 
Home,” the beauty and. value of which depends 
upon its simple pathos, were we favoured by that 
very hacknied cadence at the close? The usual 
encore followed the song, when the young vocalist 
substituted, ‘‘ Where the bee sucks.” Another 
encore fora popular ballad by Pratten led to the 
favourite song, ‘‘Coming through the rye,” into 
which mueh naiveté was thrown. The concert was 
extremely successful, 


Drury .LANE THEatre.—Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. W. Harrison have commenced their 
second essay in this large house, which was re- 
opened on Monday evening with The Rose oy 
Castille. The cast of the principal characters 
was the same as at the Lyceum last winter ; 
there was a crowded attendance, and the whole 
performance was honoured by unbounded ap- 
plause and encores too numerous to specify. 
About the opera itself—one of Mr. Balfe’s weak- 
est—and its exceedingly silly libretto, there is 
nothing new to say. At the same time, we may 
confess to some astonishment that an English 
audience can be found to sit through three long 
acts of dreary commonplace with such undis- 
turbed equanimity, laughing at jokes of the most 
vapid and senseless description—ex. gra., Mr. G. 
Honey's continual reiteration of the interrogatory, 
‘* Why don’t you say so at once?” pronounced, 
too, in a dialect of his own invention, which is by 
no means funny—and recalling the singers at the 
end of each act as though the latter had been a 
company of Marios, Bosios, Albonis, and Sims 
Reeveses, engaged at their best in the execution 
of a lyrical and dramatic masterpiece. It is im- 
possible to imagine anything more silly than the 
plot of the Rose of Castille, unless it be the verse 
and prose dialogue into which it is distributed. 
Nor is it surprising that Mr. Balfe should have 
fallen short of his usual standard with such 
materials to work upon. 


Now that the managers of the “Pyne and 
Harrison English Opera” have made profession of 
faith in a printed circular, it is time to offer a 
word or two of counsel, lest in the end these 
honest speculators, who set forth claims to 
consideration in many respects preposterous, 
should deceive both themselves and the public. 
The following paragraph is an example of wholly 
unfounded assumption :— 

The question of the ari i 
be looked upon ¢ settle, mt } Brae se reaulta oF last 
season, and the continued and undiminished success 
which has followed the Pyne and Harrison English Opera 
Company ever since, Gronghask their long provincial 
tour, sufficiently prove that the British public are prepared 
to patronise the opera of their native land, when placed 

‘ore them in a fitting manner. 

The words we have italicised insinuate :—first, 
that English opera was never popular until Miss 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison recrossed the Atlantic, 
after a long period of artistic vagabondage, to 
open shop in Wellington Street, Strand; and 
secondly, that until the glad event thus specified 
our British public were not inclined to patronise 
any enterprise with English opera for its pre- 
ferred object. It is scarcely necessary to insist 
that both propositions are manifestly untrue. 
English opera was popular long before either Miss 
Pyne or Mr. Harrison were born, and has never 
failed to attract when presented in a respectable 
manner. The paragraph above quoted ignores, 
with unblushing effrontery—or, if the framers 
prefer it, with an ingenuousness that verges on stu- 
pidity—the entire musical history of this country, 
from Purcell, through Arne and Bishop, down 
to Burnett, Loder, Macfarren, and Balfe. 
Have Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison never heard 
| of any of these composers? Have they forgotten 
| that Mr. Balfe, upon whose Rose of Castille,— 
‘the only work from an English pen for, which 


| 
| 


j the public is indebted to them—must of course 
| be based the singular claim they set up, had 
| already written more than a dozen operas - 
| ginning with The Siege of Rochelle in 1835) all 
’ of them more or less successful? We wish success 
| to the new undertaking, but if the spirit of puffery 
| be allowed to preside at the counsels of. ‘the 
' direction, we shall not be justified in prophesyin 

lit. And yet what but the spirit of puffery could 
| have suggested such vain-boasting as is involved 
|in the extract we have cited, and in the sub- 
joined magniloquent and pretentious paragraph :— 


The ambition of the —- management has long 
been the establishment of English Opera upon a firm and 
permanent basis. They trust they may not be deemed 
presumptuous or premature in believing to the 
liberal patronage already upor their endeavours 
—the M sey c3 has been laid, Encouragéd by this belief, 
they look forward to such a continuance of public favour 
as will enable them fo rear the edifice, until it reach 
proportions worthy of the land which tt adorns, 
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The plain interests of truth compel us to retort | 
that Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison were both ‘‘pre- | 
remature,” when committing | 


sumptuous and 
such inflated bombast to 
has” not ‘*been laid.” 


aper. ‘‘The foundation 


‘ar from it. 


a national opera must be constructed of other 


materials than those with which the Lyceum ma- | 


nagement went to work last year. A French 
comic opera, a chef d’ewvre in its way,* defaced 
by interpolations of the most heterogeneous 
character ; a grand romantic lyric tragedy, little 
short of massacred ; the feathers of Don Caesar de 
Bazan and the tambourine of Maritana dusted and 
brought to light ; and to conclude, a new operat 


set to an English ‘‘ version,” or rather parody, of , 


one of the very worst specimens of Parisian 


manufacture, constitute the history of that first 
campaign which has emboldened Miss Pyne and | 
Mr. Harrison to address the public in such a 


strain of self-glorification and bombast. 


After this sounding preamble we come to | 


business. The pledges for the season are set forth 
with considerable typographical effect ; and the 
following declaration evinces a strong determina- 
tion not to mince matters :— 


For the coming season, at Drury Lane, Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison have spared no exertions to 


obtain the very highest available English talent; and they | 


confidently trust that the result of their endeavours will 


enable them to present every Opera with a completeness | 


and excellence in all respects worthy of a national under- 
taking. 

‘‘The very highest available English Talent” 
—to take the managers at their word—is thus 
represented :— 

The Operatic Company will comprise the following 
celebrated artistes:—Miss Louisa Pyne, Mdlle. Pauline 
Vaneri, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss M. Prescott, and Miss 
Rainforth. Mr. F. Glover, Mr. J. G. Patey (his first ap- 
og on the English stage), Mr. Bartleman, Mr. 

by, Mr. T. Grattan Kelly (his first appearance in 
England), Mr. George Honey, Mr. A. St. ‘Aibyn, Mr, J, 
Terrott (his first appearance), and Mr. W. Harrison. 

Now, of all the above so-called * celebrated 
artistes,” one alone has attained eminence—Miss 
Louisa Pyne. The rest, setting aside that old 
public favourite, Miss Rainforth, are either begin- 
ners, medioerities, or ‘‘unknowns.” ‘‘ The cele- 
brated” Mr. J. Terrott (whose ‘first appearance,” 
announced with such naiveté, would seem to leave 
his celebrity an open question), ‘‘ the celebrated” 
Mr. Kirby, idem Messrs. J. G. Patey and T. Grat- 
tan Kelly, the former of whom makes “his first 
appearance on the English stage,” the latter 
*Shis first 5 Swe in England” (a distinction 
without a difference), are one and all strangers to 
us, even byname. Mdlle. Pauline Vaneri appeared 
during the memorable performances of Italian 
Opera, given under the direction of Mr. E. T. Smith 
at Drury Lane Theatre, in the summer; but she 
only played once (in Lucretia Borgia), and can 
hardly on the strength of that single essay, be 
entitled to the nae ‘*celebrated.” Nor would 
it be easy to find vouchers for the celebrity of the 
other ‘‘ artistes” (why not artists?), unless Mr. 
W. Harrison’s position as manager (which his 
rank as a tenor singer does not) should vindicate his 
right to be called ‘‘the celebrated Mr. Harrison.” 
But as we are neither desirous of flattering Mr. 
Harrison nor of inquiring too curiously into his 
artistic status— 

Nil nimium studeo, Cesar,§ ubi velle placere 

Nec scire utrum sis albus an ater homo— 
we may pass to other matters. Amongst the 
pledges for the season is a new opera, written 
expressly for the Drury Lane management ‘ by 
the most popular of "Tivtag English composers, 
Mr. M. W. Balfe,” whose Rose of Castille had such 
“a highly flattering run” (a “ flattering run” is 

ood) at the Lyceum, and to whom the prospectus 

thus further alludes :— 

Another triumph achieved since then by Mr. Balfe for 
the cause of native music, it may not be out of place to 
con oft cca Shion it tages 
Thewee rl at Her Majesty’s 

If not altogether ‘‘out of place,” the above at 
any rate sorts inconveniently with the “firm 


* Auber’s Diamans de la Cowronne. 
+ Meyerbeer’s A 
t The Rose of Castille, 





§ Harrison. 


The ‘firm | 
and permanent basis ” upon which to establish | 


and permanent base” upon which Miss Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison lay claim to have established 
‘English Opera ;” and therefore had perhaps 
better have been left to serve for a paragraph in 
Mr. Lumley’s next issue. The much-talked-of 
opera, Rip Van Winkle, by an American com- 
| poser—Mr. George Bristow—is also to be pro- 
duced; and in order, that the ‘* goodly edifice” 
| reared by the joint-managers may have every 
chance of ‘‘reaching proportions worthy of the 
/land which it adorns,” an English version 
of the masterpiece of Herr Flotow *—which, 
we are coolly misinformed, was ‘‘the great 
triumph of the last season at the Royal Italian 
Opera” —is in preparation. The distribution 
of the dramatis persone in Martha further 
| Shows what weight should be attached to the 
assertion of Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison that 
they ‘‘have spared no exertions to obtain the 
very highest available English talent.” For Tag- 
| liafieo (Lord Tristan), we have Mr. George Honey; 
| for Graziani (Plumket), Mr. J. G. Patey; for 

Zelger (Sherif’), Mr. T. Grattan Kelly; for 
| Nantier Didi¢e (Nancy), Miss Susan Pyne ; for 
| Bosio (Martha), Miss Louisa Pyne; and for Mario 
| (Lionel), Mr. W. Harrison. 
| The most unobtrusive paragraph in the pro- 
spectus relates to what, next to Miss Louisa Pyne 
herself, is the very strongest point of the whole 
arrangements; we mean the band, the chorus, 
and their admirable conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
The band consists of 50 performers, whose names 
are guarantees of efficiency; the chorus of 40 
picked voices from the Royal Italian Opera. The 
engagement of Mr. Mellon is thus modestly 
announced :— 

The management have much pleasure in announcin, 
that Mr. Alfred Mellon, whose acknowledged ability, an 
great care as conductor, contributed so greatly to the 
excellence of the ensemble last season, will maintain his 
position as Conductor and Musical Director for the present 
season. 

Mr. Mellon, we suppose, does not come within 
the category of celebrities—for which he is by no 
means to be pitied. 

The Rose of Castille has been played all the 
weck—the first novelty is to be Martha. 





HaYMARKET THEATRE.— Mr. Buckstone has 
re-opened his theatre after wen my it to a pro- 
cess of cleansing and re-decoration, from which it 
has emerged as brilliant as an old dowager from 
the hands of her tiring-woman. Though it may 
answer to throw open his doors at this season of 
the year, it does not ny seem necessary to 
indulge the London public, composed as it is at 
present, with any novelty. Murphy’s comedy, 
The Way to Keep Him, and the French adaptation 
A Wicked Wife, with a Spanish ballet called the 
Daughter of the Guadalquiver, in which the cele- 
brated Iberian danseuse Perea Nena appears, 
made up the bill on the opening night, and it has 
not varied from that time to this. The comedy is 
cast as it was last season, with the exception of 
the part of Mrs. Fashion, now assigned to Mrs. 
Catherine Sinclair ; but though that lady’s hand- 
some features and thoroughly lady-like air 
become the character admirably, it is of too 
insignificant a nature to afford any means of 
judging her progress as an actress since her 
appearance last season. There is little enough 
of brilliancy or indeed any other shining merit 
in this good old comedy, but nevertheless there is 
life and movement about it—stage life, if you will 
—and an easy unaffectedness in the dialogue, 
which renders it very endurable. Mr. Buckstone’s 
Sir Bashful Constant is an admirable example of 
the consummate ease and delicate measurement of 
force which a true artist may acquire after many 
years’ experience. It is a lesson to see one who 
can be so exuberant and extravagant in his 
humour, and who is certain to be acceptably so, 
tone himself down to the sober mellowness of fun 
and subdued eccentricity proper to the atmosphere 
of refinement and fasion in which the character 
is supposed to be moving. To this very pleasant 
piece of acting probably the marked favour with 


| which the euabeny is received must be attributed ; 








* Martha, 





but setting aside the special effect produced by it 
it is wonderful with what glee the misadventures 
and dilemmas of Mr. Lovemere (quietly and 
discreetly played by Mr. Howe) are received, con. 
sidering the moral standard they take for granted 
and that its obliqueness is not compensated by 
sallies of very overwhelming humour or dazzline 
brilliancy. ? 





Lyceum THEATRE.—To a bad farce, very much 
below the average of bad farces with which the 


| evenings’ entertainments had been closed after 


Mr. Falconer’s new comedy, has succeeded a very 
fair specimen of the old-fashioned farce of bustling 
action and complicated confusion of incident 
entitled Too Much for Good Nature. The person 
whose good nature is found inadequate to the 
emergency is a Mr. Adolphus (Emery), newly 
married to a loving but most exacting spouse, 
whose doating attachment, mixed up with no 
small tinge of jealousy, will never suffer him to 
wander from her presence under any pretext, 
Some urgent obligation, however, calls her away 
on a journey, but though she is to return the same 
day her grief is almost inconsolable. Not so 
Mr. Adolphus, who looks forward rather compla- 
cently to his wife's absence; and though his 
wife has left him three pocket-handkerchiefs 
to staunch his flowing eyes until her 
return, there seems no great likelihood of 
their coming into use. Fate had determined, 
however, that if the interval of temporary be- 
reavement was not devoted to mourning, it should 
not be absorbed in the little enjoyment the heart- 
less Adolphus had contemplated. As he is settling 
himself down with a weed—a luxury untasted 
since his wedding-day—and a bundle of papers, to 
read up the back news, in which species of in- 
formation his forced absence from his Debating 
Club had left him wofully deficient, a series of 
interruptions to his repose set in, and involve him 
in the most desperate predicaments, the general 
character of which is to bring into suspicion his 
conjugal fidelity. It is needless to describe these 
untoward accidents at length. ; it will be enough to 
say that, prevailing on his good nature, two fellow 
lodgers, a mesmeric and pneemeges! enthusiast, 
with a surreptitious female patient and a physi- 
cally dangerous wife, and a crazy lover with an 
equally surreptitious mistress, introduce their 
separate objects of interest into his apartment, 
and towards the end of the farce he has no less 
than three ladies concealed in his apartment, and 
is moreover overwhelmed by the presence of his 
own wife, unexpectedly arrived, and three other 
females connected with the fugitives whom he 
had good-naturedly sheltered, but with whom 
he is suspected of intriguing. This formidable 
assemblage of indignant females not only vent 
their wrath on the luckless Adolphus, but 
exchange broadsides of abuse among themselves, 
which considerably add to the direness of the 
confusion and the amusement it creates. An 
old relative of Mr. Adolphus, however, who very 
mysteriously had bribed the servant to be allowed 
to watch her friend’s husband from a lurking- 
place for some undeclared purpose, clears up the 
storm and the character of the wronged Adolphus 
at the same time, by declaring the perfectly inno- 
cent manner in which such a network of false 
appearance had accumulated against him. Mr. 
ery’s acting as Adolphus was characteristically 
quiet and easy going, but somewhat deficient in 
animation as the pet thickens around him. In 
the crazy love-struck youth, who inhabits the attic, 
and adores a Miss Chummy, Mr. Rogers availed him- 
self of the opportunity for a display of extravagant 
absurdity in dress, gesture, and voice, which 
reached the utmost limits of sufferance, but not 
ree them, convulsed the audience with 
aughter. The farce is a capital one of its class, 
and well deserves the success it has achieved. It 
is with pleasure we record the continued attrac- 
tion of the new comedy, which has been trimmed 
of some incumbrances in the dialogue, though not 
sufficiently to our mind, and though still a long 
performance, runs on smoothly and merrily (we 
speak of the audience) through its three hours and a 
quarter, Mrs, Charles Young has been replaced in 
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the part of Lacy Vavasour- by Mrs. Mellon, late 
Miss Woolgar. If the serious scenes are — 
somewhat less impressive in the hands of the 
latter, the comedy part of the character hasdecidedly 
gained. There is a high finish in the playful 
banter and irony of Miss Woolgar, which raises 
the part exactly where the writing of it is weakest. 
On the whole, therefore, we are inclined to be 
pleased with the change. 





GERMAN APPRECIATION OF ENGLISH 
TALENT. 


(‘The Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung—one of the 
best continental authorities on musical matters— 
is publishing a series of letters on the London 
season of 1858, in which our operas, concerts— 
sacred and secular, and musical performances of 
every description, are alternately passed in review. 
Thefollowing account of the last New Philharmonic 
Concert will be read with interest, as a —— 
of the manner in which these subjects are handled 
by our contemporary, and also as confirmation 
from a foreign source of the high praise which the 
London. critics have bestowed on one of our 
youngest and most gifted professors of the musical 
art,—Ep. L. G. 

( Translation. ) 

The fifth and last concert was far more inte- 
resting and satisfactory than the fourth. The 
orchestral pieces, the overtures to Medea, Ruy 
Blas, and Oberon, and the Sinfonia Erotica, were 
really very well executed ; and above all, the 
names of Miss Arabella Goddard and Joachim 
gave especial lustre to the programme. They had 
both brought to light from the obscured stores of 
an earlier epoch the material for the display of 
their genius. Fashion, no doubt, had its share in 
the resuscitation ; but this is a good fashion, if 
not carried too far. Bach’s sonata No. 5, with 
the splendid fugue for the violin alone, and 
Dussek’s concerto No. 6 (in G minor), rose from 
oblivion as dazzling novelties before the eyes of 
the astonished public. Joachim’s truly marvellous 
rendering of old Bach’s contrapuntal masterpiece 
excited the most extraordinary demonstrations of 
applause. 

Dussek’s concerto for the piano was even less 
known than Bach’s sonata. We all heard it for 
the first time, and very few of us could either have 
seen it or played it. It is a genuine concerto, 
with the first movement broadly designed and 
brilliantly worked out. The slow movement, in 
E flat, is melodious, and the finale, a rondo (in 
G minor, like the first movement), a magnificent 
piece, composed in that characteristic—we may say 
genial—style that distinguishes the ‘‘bravuras” 
of Dussek. The execution of this concerto is the 
reverse of easy ; but Miss Arabella Goddard is no 
longer conscious of difficulties on her instrument. 
She is, moreover, an artist in the true sense of the 
word, and the extraordinary success which she 
has recently achieved in England is not to be 
ascribed to the patriotism of her countrymen. 
Even the severest critics among the modern 
Germans have awarded to her the palm among 
all the lady-pianists of the present day—not even 
es Mdme. Schumann and Mdme. Szarvady 

Ss, 

What is effected by this young lady by dint 
of industry and perseverance, combined with quick 
intelligence and technical genius, is really 
incredible. She gave her first series of soirées at 
her own residence ; for the second, she selected 
Willis's Rooms, which on each oceasion were filled 
with an audience comprising every one who could 
lay claim to any rank in the domain of music. 
Most justly were these soirées termed ‘ classical.” 
Neither the wishes of titled ladies, nor the homage 
of worshippers, can lure this in every respect 
gifted lady from the true path of art; she never 
stoops to the mere amusement of her hearers. 
Look over her programmes—and you will 
be astonished when i tell you that all this 


m mastered by a girl in the first 
bloom of youth, There you will find Hummel’s 
grand sonata in D Major (Op 106), the last 
that he composed for pianoforte, solo; Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas in A major (Op. 101), and 





B- flat major (Op. 106); Wolff’s sonata, Non 
Plus Ultra, in F; and Dussek’s sonata, Plus 
Ultra, in A flat (Op. 71), both in one evening ; 
C. M. von Weber's sonata in E minor (Op. 70); 
Bach’s great fugue in A minor, his Fuga Scherz- 
ando, and fugue in.G minor from the Clavier bien 
Temperé ; Scarlatti’s e in G minor ; Mozart's 
sonatas in E flat and B flat (the least known in 
those keys), with violin (Mr. Sainton) ; Mendels- 
sohn’s quartets in F minor and B minor, his duet 
with violoncello, and the fugue in D major, from 
the Charakter-stiicke, for piano solo. Add to 
these her. other performances, as for instance 
Beethoven's E flat concerto, Dussek’s in G minor, 
already mentioned, &c., and you will form some 
notion of Miss Goddard’s studies. * Those who have 
heard her performance of Beethoven’s Op. 106, 
and Dussek’s Plus Ultra, can declare that there is 
no flattery in the title which has been given her 
of ‘* Queen of the Pianoforte.” The terribly long 
and almost impracticable sonata of Beethoven 
(Op. 106) she first played before the public in 
1853, when she was scarcely 17 years of age. In 
the course of the last two seasons she has played 
it three times ; and now, in her 22nd year, she so 
completely rules the spirit of the masters of all 
schools, that she can invoke it for our benefit 
from the greatest and most elaborately difficult 
of their works, 








MISCELLANEA. 
—~>—. 
The Pope has conferred on Mr, Edward Pugin, 
the architect, the order of St. Sylvester. 


Mr. Henry Cole, of the Department of Art, is 
seeking mental rest in Italy. He is now in Turin 
with Mr. Redgrave. 


There are twelve firms in Manchester who, 
alone, receive in the aggregate no fewer, than 
30,000 letters per week. 

The examinations in the modern languages at 
Eton College for the Prince Consort’s prize 
commence on Monday week, the 27th inst., and 
terminate on Saturday, Oct. 2 

The subscription for the purchase of the alpacas 
to be presented to the colony of Victoria is pro- 

essing satisfactorily, although slowly. The sum 
ioe reached a total of about 800/., sufficient to 
purchase the animals, although more is required 
to make this grateful tribute to the colony quite 
complete. 


The 300th anniversary of the Jena University 
has been celebrated with great éclat. The young 
Royal couple of Prussia presented three marble 
busts of Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling. The Grand 
Duke Constantine presented to the library a 
splendidly-bound copy of ‘‘ Lavater’s Letters to 
the Empress Maria Feodorovna.” It seems that the 
Emperor Paul once made a tour in Switzerland 
with his wife, incog., under the name of the 
Comte du Nord, and there became acquainted 
with the physiognomist. 

The vacant judgeship in the Ionian Islands has 
been bestowed on Mr. Patrick Colquhoun. The 
essential requisites for that appointment are an 
intimate knowledge of the Greek language and of 
Roman law; and Mr. Colquhoun is not only a 
pre-eminent scholar in ancient Greek, but speaks 
the modern language with the facility of a native, 
while he is the author of the most learned and 
authoritative recent work upon Roman civil law. 


A letter of the 1st of September brings news of 
the decease of Mr. Gardner, Her Majesty’s Consul 
for Moldavia. The deceased had been nearl 
twenty-three years the agent of the Britis 
Government in the Moldavian capital. Among 
the persons who followed the remains to the Protes- 
tant burial-ground were the Kaimakan, Prince 
Vogorides, the civil and military authorities, and 
all the consuls. By aspecial order of Government 
all public business was suspended throughout the 
Principality, and it was requested. that the ex- 


* The above catalogue, which seems to surprise our 


contem: > includes only one-third of the classical 
pieces (not to mention fantasias) performed by Miss 
in public—how wa ai unnecessary to add— 


during the musical season 











pues of the funeral might, as.a mark of: regard, 
defrayed by the nation. The offer was accepted, 
as the widow is very ill provided for. The funeral 
service was read over the remains of Mr. Gardner 
by Mr. ig were the British agent and Consul- 
General at Bucharest. 


In consequence of the opening of the bridge of 
Culoz over the Rhone, and of the sections of the 
Lyons to Geneva and the Victor Emanuel Railways, 
which unite at the bridge, a traveller leaving Paris 
at three-quarters past 7 in the morning will arrive 
at Turin in twenty-eight hours, and at Milan in 
thirty-seven hours, instead of, as heretofore, in 
thirty-three hours to Turin, and forty-two hours 
to Milan. When Mount Cenis shall be cut through 
—of the success of which operation the engineers 
employed have no doubt, though they admit that 
it is one of the most audacious attacks yet attempted 
by science upon nature—the Victor Emanuel Rail- 
way will be one of the most remarkable on the 
Continent. 


Cardinal Wiseman has delivered a lecture in 
Dublin on the proposition that scientific progress 
should assist moral improvement. One of the 
tendencies of modern scientific treatises, he said, 
was to show science as in constant antagonism to 
nature ; hence every discovery was put forward as 
a triumph—as something which had been gained 
from the regions of nature. It was exactly the 
contrary. In all physical science they could only 
be the servants of nature. She must be the abso- 
lute mistress; they should be the scholars, she 
the teacher. They could not force her to give up 
to them one single point which from the beginning 
had been established. It was not therefore by 
conflicting with her, but by learning from her 
with humility and simplicity and admiration that 
they could overcome her. That could be done by 
alluring her to their service, making her their 
friend, using her own stronger laws which they 
had discovered that they might conquer the 
weaker. For example, they had in Ireland one of 
the most magnificent optical instruments which 
the world had ever seen. He alluded to Lord 
Rosse’s telescope. It might, perhaps, with greater 
propriety be called the microscope of the heavens, 
for it brought into small detail that which was fog 
under the action of any other astronomical instru- 
ment. It might be said to analyse the very space 
in the heavens, and to read that which was before 
but a bright blot upon its surface. In order to 
make that instrument available of course there 
was necessary an immense reflector, prepared with 
great skill and even genius by months of toil. Yet 
there was a law of nature that if that surface were 
exposed to damp it clouded in a very short time, 
and was of comparatively no use. What was to 
be done then to prevent that law from acting? 
Bring nature in obedience to another law—make 
her through one of her own necessary actions sus- 
pend that disparaging action. The damp loved 
something better than that reflector; it liked 
lime—a very simple substance ; that was put near 
the reflector, ba Fh was thus saved from the 
hurtful action of the moisture. The more they 
studied the laws of nature the more they saw how 
powerful it was—how superior to man—how it 
was the exponent and exhibitor of a magnificent 
wisdom and power with which they could not 
cope. . Whatever was beautiful or powerful in the 
works of man was more or less the result of an 
imitation of nature. For example, it had been 
long found impossible to maintain a lighthouse on 
the Eddystone rock, until the architect of the 

resent structure looked for that model in nature 
Pest adapted to resist such a combined hostility of 
the elements as any building in such a position 
would have to endure. He found that the form 
of the oak was peculiar; he found that while it 
was wide at the base, it became narrower in the 
stem, and then again widened out. He built upon 
that model, and they knew that the building 
never flinched or yielded, because the builder took 
the work of God as the surest model for success in 
the work of man, 


The recently discovered comet has been obseryed 
in all the principal towns of France, —Paris, Lyons, 
Nantes, neon, Rouen, Orleans, &c., &c. 
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Tue, Lare WILliAM: We1R,~—In these columns, 
not; lightly to, be (turned, from | public uses, we 
claim a space for private sorrow. There are 
griefs that will not be suppressed. The kindly 
man,.the statesmanlike, and. well-furnished jour- 
nalist who, for'the last four years, has guided the 
pélitical course of this, newspaper, is taken from 
our. midst. William. Weir died at twenty 
minutes, past three.on Wednesday afternoon, at 
his. town residence, after. an illness which lasted 
only a few days. Our late colleague was pecu- 
lidrly fitted to engage the affectionate reverence of 
those with whom he acted. The credit of the 
newspaper press of the present day is upheld by 
thé*exertions of men of broad and deep learning, 
high literary ability, wide knowledge of mankind, 
quickness of observation, and untiring energy. 
The‘ combination of these qualities in one cha- 
racter, however, is rare in any profession. They 
were united in our late Editor. Mr. Weir was 
born in 1802, in North Britain, and having made 
the best use of the schools of his native country, 
completed his academic studies at the University 
of Géttingen. In 1826, having returned to these 
islands, he ‘was called’'to the Scottish bar. 
Before a long time had ‘elapsed he exchanged a 
legal for a political and literary career, and for 
several years condueted-one ofthe most able and 
influential newspapers of Scotland. Removing to 
London he at once took a high position in his pro- 
fession, and joined the Spectator. On the esta- 
blishment of the Daily News his vast knowledge 
and. high ability attracted the notice of its con- 
duetors, who associated him to their editorial 
staff. In 1854, on the death of Mr. Frederick 
Knight Hunt, Mr. Weir sueceeded to the principal 
Editorship of this:journal. .’ His sure appreciation 
and firm grasp of facts, his public spirit and 
ardent attachment to the cause of freedom and 
progress, are characteristics for which the readers 
of the Daily News will at once give him credit. 
But the genial qualities which endeared him to all 
with whom he came in contact, the never-failing 
benevolence, the ‘simplicity, and the truthfulness 
which shone in every word and act—these are 
best known to us, and as we recall them, we are 
made to: feel how poor. and inadequate is this 
tribute to the generous, noble man-whose loss we 
deplore.— Daily News. 

e Globe adds the following concerning Mr. 
Weir :—A student'in the universities of Scotland 
and of Germany, and at the Scottish’ bar, Mr. 
Weir had acquired a most accomplished familiarity 
with history, literature, and law, in the spirit of 
those studies as well as in the letter. Endowed 
with natural taste, which his friendship with con- 
genial minds had developed and’ refined, he was 
widely read in the artistic as well as graver sides 
of modern literature.:: It may» be said that he 
was master of the library of Europe. Of geo- 
graphy he had’ made a special study, and was at 
home in any part of the world. His friends justly 
anticipated for him a brilliant career at the Scot- 
tish bar, and ultimately no doubt in Parliament, 
whose debates he would have enlightened and 
adorned ; but a strong,'incurable, and increasing 
deafness drove him from the profession of law into 
journalism ;°‘to:'whieh he brought attainments 
such as few writers command, a generous heart 
and @ flowing: pen. 
that beset him in his career—the barrier which 
his deafness opposed to easy conversation being 
the,.Second—was almest a: redundant readiness 
with the pen, which at times induced him to do 
sca zjestne, to..his own maturer thought. But 
wise».@t, heart,.almost.universally informed, pos- 
sessing “a@amemory tenacious and ever at call, he 
chilG not*hold “his ‘post without earning a high 
repute e. grief of those who knew him at their 
sudden loss-.as» lessened—not increased, as we 
someétinies faney—by the reflection’ that, if there 
was-oné ‘thing of which William Weir was inca- 
pa it was to do anything ungenerous, cold- 
hearted, or ungraceful. 

Tue Late Mr. T.B, Crompron.—Mr. Thomas 
Bonsor Crompton, the proprietor of the Morning 
Post, who died: last: week in 
well known in commercial circles by the great 


extent of his transactions as.a paper.manufacturer. 


Indeed one of the two faults | 


Bedfordshire, was: 








and, cotton spinner, as'well as by his vast engnge- 
ments.in oth départinents: of business, by the 
ability:and sueeess with which he: conducted his 
numerons and ¢omplicated undertakings, and the. 
large fortune heso acquired. He was born May 20, 

1792,,at. Farnworth, a place which owes its rise 
from: the obscurity of a rural.hamlet to its present 
populous and prosperous condition in great part 
to the enterprise of Mr, Crompton’s family. His 
randfather had a paper. mill:and bleach works at 
ha Lever, about half-a-mile distant from the 
existing Farnworth ; Mills... Perceiving what an 
eligible: site . Farnworth; presented for manu- 
facturing purposes, he .obtained :a lease of the 
one from the late Duke of Bridgewater, and 
built a paper-mill and: bleach-works upon it. His 
son, io the father of! the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir, suceeeded to these works, and built 
Rock Hall asaresidence. He was not, however, per- 
mitted to occupy it, having died ‘at the very period 
of its completion, leaving three sons, John, Robert, 

and Thomas Bonser. e eldest and youngest 
became partners ‘in the Farnworth Mills. John, 

the eldest brother, died. in 1834, leaving a widow 
without issue. From that period to the time of 
his own death, last week, Mir. T. B. Crompton 
was the sole proprictor of that extensive concern. 

The second brother, Robert; carried on extensive 
paper-mills at Worthington, near Wigan. This 
gentleman, who lived unmarried and died in 1855, 
retired from business in 1840, and Mr. T. B 

Crompton became the sole proprietor of the Wor- 
thington Mills also. Here he greatly enlarged 
the business, and almost entirely rebuilt the ex- 
tensive premises. But the transactions of Mr. 
Crompton were not confined to paper-making ; he 
was Fa a large manufacturer of cotton. About 
25 years ago he erected, at Prestolee, about two 
miles from Farnworth, a very extensive cotton 
mill, giving employment to upwards of 800 hands. 
Mr. Crompton was one of those influential manu- 
facturers who induced Government. to. abandon 
the classification of paper for excise duty. © Great 
loss and inconvenience had been felt. by the con- 
ductors of newspapers published in the north of 
England from the obligation to send all their 
paper to Somerset House, London, to be impressed 
with the penny stamp then required by law. Upon 
the urgent representations of Mr. Crompton,’ who 
largely supplied the ‘provincial | journals’) with 
paper, the government was induced to establish 
an office in Manchester for the impression of! the 
obnoxious stamp, without transmission to Londen, 
to the great relief of the’ press in/all that-part of: 
the country.—Morning Pest. 

ADOLPHE SCHLAGENTWEIT.—The Times special 
correspondent, writing from Simla, and referring 
to some communications from Cashmere, says :— 
‘*From the same source, positive, and I fear, 
authentic information has been: received of the 
death of the adventurous explorer and naturalist, 
Adolphe Schlagentweit, one of the three brothers 
already so well known for their scientific re- 
searches, pursued under the auspices of the East 
India Company, in India, and among. the Hima- 
layas. Although rumours of his death, some 
accompanied by circumstantial details, have been 
for some time circulated, they were not known to 
rest on any good authority. It appears that a 
party of Khokandpas, belonging to a tribe which 
was in revolt against the Chinese, came into the 
Yarkand territory early in this spring, and drove 
the few Chinese troops in the villages into the 
town of Yarkand. In one of the villages near the 
town the Khokandpas found Schlagentweit re- 
siding; and in the course of conversation he 
asked them why they did not attack Yarkand 
itself, where the Chinese force was so small and 
they were so-numerous. For some unexplained 
reason they were offended at this question. They 
retired: and held a consultation, the result of 
which was, that-they decided he must be:a-friend 
of the Chinese, and wished to: ensnare them, and 
in the.dead of night they surrounded his house 
and killed him, to the great: regret’ of their chief, 
who has saved some of the unfortunate traveller's 
instruments.” 

Mons. G. J. SuRENNE, a venerable and respected 





citizen, known and loved by-more-than one genera- 


tion of friends and pupils, died ion :Sunday at the 
advanced age of eighty. Gabriel Jacques Surenie 
was born in 1778, at:‘Compiégne, and ‘was’ educated, 
in the Ecclesiastical College of St. Corneil there, 
where he remained. until the outbreak of. the reyo- 
lution of 1793. He then entered. the army of 
Napoleon, and served through the Italian cam. 
20 In 1816 he became a teacher of: the 

rench language in Edinburgh, which profession, 
he successfully practised. among us almost to the 
last. His contributions to professional literature 
were numerous and highly esteemed. ‘He was a 
corresponding member of the French Grammatical 
Society, and a member of the French and.of the 
Scottish Antiquarian Society, to both of which he 
contributed many papers of interest.—=Seofsman, 

THe NationaL SociaL Science Assoorarion, 
—This association assemble. on Monday, Qc- 
tober 11, at half-past one, in St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool, and in the evening at a : 
the general public meeting will be: held; when 
Lord John Russell, the president, will deliver the 
inaugural address. From the programme weisee, 
that on the 12th, addresses will be delivered by 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Hon. Wf, 
Cowper, M.P., and the Earl of Carlisle. The 
members will then visit the Akbar Reformatory 
Ship, after which the presidents of the remaining 
departments, the Earl of Shaftesbury and Sir 
James Stephen, will deliver their addresses. At 
seven. o'clock the Academy of Paintings will be 
visited ; at eight o’clock a concert will take place 
in the Philharmonic Hall ; and at half-past nine a 
grand soirée will be given by the Mayor'in the 
Town Hall. On the 13th Lord Brougham will 
lecture at the Liverpool Institute to the Queen's 
College students, and papers will be‘read in the 
different departments of the society ; and in the 
evening the exhibition rooms of the Society of 
Fine Arts will be thrown open: for. inspection. 
Thursday will be devoted to the reading of papers 
in the five departments. At eight o'clock a grand 
soirée will take place in St. George's Hall, and 
also.a meeting of the working classes. On Friday 
the members will again assemble, and on Saturday 
the meetings will be brought to a close. | It is ex- 
pected that the Mayor will give a banquet on 
Friday evening to the members of the association. 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland will be the guest 
of Dr.. M‘Neile during his stay in Liverpool. 

Tuesday next being St. Matthew’s day, the senior 
scholars! of Christ’s Hospital will deliver orations 
in the ‘Great Hall in the following order :—A pro- 
logne.in Latin by Theophilus Mitchell, senior 
Grecian; then by Albert Rogers, in Greek, on 
“*the Benefits of the Royal Hospitals ;” by Francis 
Alfred: Hanbury in English, and by Alfred Tucker 
in Latin,: on the same subject. These will be 
followed: by three translations. in Latin and Greek 
verse, and by two original poems in English and 
Latin,—first: from Macbeth, into Greek Lambics, 
by Henry Charles Bowker ; from The Prophecy of 
Capys, into. Latin Alcaics, by Albert Henry Allen 
Poulton; and from Hohenlinden, into Greek 
Saphics; by Mortimer Sloper Howell; an English 
poem, The Siege of Lucknow, by Albert Toulton; 
and ‘‘Richard’s Prize Hexameters,” by Mortimer 
Howell. 3 r 

A. corre: ent of a morning paper, recom: 
mends <a line of ‘telegraph oe a0 re 
between Canada ‘and.British Columbia, at. an 
outlay of about! one-third: the cost of a-line-of- 
battle ship.’ ‘This«telegraph, it is. suggested, 
would be the precursor of a railway between the 
Atlantic and. the: Pacifie,+a scheme which: has 
already been declared ‘feasible. 

Baron Alexander von Humboldt took the occasion 
Me - Queen Me = to Berlin to: entreat 
er, Majesty to take further steps for inquiring 
into the fate of Dr. Vogel, the African: traveller. 
The: English Consul at Tripoli is understood to 
have received orders to despatch messengers *to 
Wadai to inquire into the fate ofthe traveller, 
and to communicate direct to Baron von Humboldt, 
at Trieste. 

From the Hague, we learn the death, at 78, of 
a certain. Mynheer Yonge, whom the-local journals 
lament. as.a kind of Dutch Cicero, the oracle of 
the Senate, and a model of Batavian oratory. 
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Tue: Hau or THE New:Councii or INnp1A. | 
—he chamber: in'owhich the’:council meet is an 
extremely handsome-apartment:: Lofty, commo- 
dious, and. well-lighted, ‘it is said:to form an exact 
cube of thirty-feet, ‘and is situated on the ground 
floor of the building on» the west of the main 
entrance:from Leadenhall Street.’ There for many 
years the Court of Directors have held their meet- 
ings, and it ‘communicates immediately with the 
hall--miore familiar to the public—in which the | 
(Court:of Proprietors have been accustomed to 
assemble, ‘from time to time, for the discussion of 
the general: affairs of the Company. The walls 
arecornamented with mirrors, and the cornices 
and portions: of | the ceiling are splendidly gilded. 
Over:the firé-place, ‘itself a work of art, there is 





an Dhaginative.composition sculptured in marble, 
emblematic::of our ocean supremacy and of the 


bledsitigs which’ wait upon the pursuits of com- | 


merce, while the Royal arms are displayed above 
the-chair of the President. Along the sides of 


to foot.of the chamber, the members of the Council 
arrange ‘themselves. 

Brigidier-General Sir Charles Shaw has per- 
feoted a novel piece of field artillery, from which 
he anticipates extraordinary results in the per- 
centage of destructiveness and economy of infantry 
force and pecuniary expenditure. Napoleon's 
axiom was that to bring a continuous concentrated 
fireupon a given point of the enemy’s position 
was the secret of victory. Animated by this idea, 
the gallant general has turned his attention to 
theieonstruetion of a machine which shall accom- 
plish this object’ with the least amount of risk to 
thexparty using it: ‘The invention, which was 
exhibited'on Monday to ‘a select party of gentle- 
men‘of ‘the:military profession and the represen- 
tatives of: the press, at Messrs. Rennie’s works; 
Holland: Street,’ may be: briefly described as an 
ambulatory: infernal machine, based upon the 
Fieschi medel. It consists of a row of 24 rifle 
barrels, bound together, fitted to an axle, and 
mounted upon a pair of strong light wheels. The 
axle is'capable of depression or elevation ‘to 
any angle within a radius of 55 degrees, so that 
the, necessary elevation according to the dis- 
tanee of the enemy may be insured. The bar- 
rels:may be either breach-loading, upon the 
revolver principle, or they may, as in the model 
exhibited, be charged in the ordinary way, at the 
mouth and rammed down, and all: may be dis- 
charged at a single fire, or in four divisions of ‘six 
each. The whole machine is but 200Ibs. weight, 
and is sufficiently portable to. be moved about, 
turned to the right or to the left, and its’ fire 
directed with certainty by a single soldier, while 
with its ammunition cart, containing a relay of 
barrels and an ample supply of cartridges, it 
maybe moved from one part ofthe field. to 
another by a single horse at’ a hand: gallop. 
The general affirms that one of these field- 
pieces, which may be served effectually by eight 
men allowing for casualties, will throw: in a 
more! deadly fire than a body of: 200 - infantry 
armed'with the best description of’ rifles in 
existence, and that the ratio of its destructiveness, 
as compared with ordinary infantry firing in line, 
isas:75)per'cent, against.4... In addition to their 
use>in ordinary: field service, these: machines, 
mounted upon a ‘pivot instead! of the wheels, may 
beemployed with great effect im boat service, as an 
arhament: for: ships’ :itopsy!martello towers, or 
othér works of defence. s i) 10711 

Inithe midst: of many diseduragements, it is 
some consolation to find'that’ the efforts to im- 
= the London here are’ beginning to 

ave; some marked effect.:, Since ‘the legislative 
ensetment::requiring “large mantfactories in’ the 
metrépolis to. consume their’ own smoke has 
-been ‘enforced, the air has become decidedly less 
murky»: There must be few persons in the City 
whe have not observed how clearly St. Paul’s and 
theother —< public buildings have stood out 
against the blue sky on cloudless evenings. Nor 
arewe left to: the evidence of the sense of sight 
alone—flowers and fruits, those delicate vegetable 
tests of the purity of the air in which they grow, 
have aff their testimony to the improvement 





of the London atmosphere. Roses have blossomed 
in the Temple Gardens. ‘The delicate lily of the 
valley may be found ‘there in spring, ‘with ‘its 
pure white blossom ‘contrasting ‘with its emerald 
green leaf. A goodly show of grapes are ripening 
within the walls of Christ's Hospital. The mul- 
berry trees in the Charterhouse have produced 
ripe fruit, and the Carthusians are not without 


| hope that next year their garden may have ‘some 


ripe peaches to exhibit. This is: very cheering. 
If we could only purify:the' river as we have done 
the atmosphere we might hopé the:time would not 
be far distant when country patients might try 
London for a beneficial change of air. 

The Journal de’ Bruxelles’ points out a singular 
fact, which, it states, is: now taking place in 
Belgium. According to it,.a French company is 
buying up all the Belgian journals that can be 
purchased, and has already become the proprietors 


| of the Observateur, the Journal de la Belgique, the 
| Télégraphe, &c. » The company ap 
twoitables, which stretch right and left from head | 


rs to have 
made an offer for the Précurseur of Antwerp, 
which resisted the temptation. But the Journal 
de Bruxelles remarks that if the Antwerp paper 
has not given itself up to the French company, it 
does not the less reckon among the members of 
its committee of surveillance the gentleman who 
has purchased the other journals. ‘There is a 
mystery in all this,” says the Journal de Bruzelles, 
“‘which the Belgian press has not been able to 
penetrate.” 

The Grand Duke Constantine, High Admiral 
of Russia, has directed a communication to be 
made to the Royal National Life-boat Institution, 
soliciting its co-operation to provide, at the ex- 
pense of the Russian government, life-boats on 
the Society’s plan, for the coasts of the Gulf of 
Finland. It has been decided to render every 
possible assistance to the Russian Admiralty in 
carrying out this benevolent scheme. The 
National Life-boat Institution had some time 
previously presented to the Russian government, 
as well as to those of other maritime states, the 
working plans of its life-boat. It is to be hoped 
that this important step taken by the Grand 
Duke ‘will be followed by the governments of 
other maritime countries, on the coasts of which 
few life-boats of any value are to be found. 

At Vienna, the erection of six fortitied towers 
for the defence of the city has been commenced. 
They form a semicircle on the right bank of the 
Danube, and at one of their extremities is Mount 
Loaberg, not far from the arsenal, and, on the 
other, the fort of Mount Kahlengebirge. A bridge, 
to be constructed over the Danube, is to be de- 
fended by two tétes-de-pont. 

At the Literary and Artistic Congress, appointed 
to meet at Brussels on the 27th inst., the book- 
selling and paper-making interests, the dramatic 
authors and composers, and those of literature in 
general, are to be represented by a mixed com- 
mission. The general object of this commission 
appears to be to obtain for all countries the pro- 
tection to literary works, without regard to the 
country of their origin, which now exists in France 
alone. 

A Cairo letter, of the 24th ult,, says: ‘A razzia 
has taken place against the magicians and 
prophets, and a number of them, among whom is 
the chief, a wealthy man, and one who enjoys 
high consideration, were sent to prison. The 
cause which led to this measure is a prophecy of 
the chief above-mentioned, who announced the 
approaching death of Said Pasha, and the acces- 
sion of Ibrahim Pasha as his successor. What 
probably alarmed the Viceroy is that the death of 
Abbas Pasha, who was assassinated a short time 
ago, had also been prophesied. Such magicians 
as have not been put in prison have been banished 
to town in the Soudan, and 75 of them have 
been already sent. off. The town where they are 
to ‘reside is called Tasogh, and is ‘situated on the 
banks of the Blue River.” 

The Congress of the British Archeological 
Association for 1859, is to be held at Newbury, 


| under the presidency of the Earl of Carnarvon. 


There are abundance of materials in the neighbour- 
hood for historical and antiquarian research, which 


are yet comparatively unexplored. 





Krew Garpens.—The beautiful pleasure grounds 
and arboretum will close forthe season on’ the 
30th instant. 

South Kenstncton Mustum.— During the 
week ending 11th September, 1858, the visitors 
have been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 4079; ‘on. Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 5733. On the three 
students’ days (admission to the public, sixpence) 
760; one students’ evening, Wednesday, 135. 
Total, 10,707. From the opening of the museum, 
592,147. 

YORKSHIRE AND LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL Socretres.—A joint meeting of these two 
societies was held at Ripon on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Ripon. Mr. Walbran read a paper on. “St. 
Wilfred and the Saxon Church of Ripon ;” and. 
the Rev. E. Trollope, F.S.A., a paper on ‘ Laby- 
rinths and Mazes,” and excursions were afterwards 
made to Fountains Abbey and various interesting 
churches in the neighbourhood. _A collection of 
architectural and archeological -objects was. dis- 
played in the council-room of the Town-hall, and 
among the articles was the original charter giving 
the land on which Fountains Abbey is built. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~+—. 


French Dramatie Quotation.—I shall be much: 
obliged by being told in what French play I must have 
heard a speech of this kind. I quote from memory, The. 
rascal of the piece ps mass AD 2854 an island as you are 
aware is the contrary of a lake, a tower is the com of 
a well, a bridge is the contrary of an aqueduct, and I, 
Madame, have the honour to be the contrary of a virtuous 
person.’”’—B. 8. 


Hobbes and Cromweil.—Is there any founda- 
tion for the story that Hobbes, having dedicated a book to 
Comwell, was reproached by his monarchical friends, and 
replied, ‘‘ Ifyou were down a well, and the devil put his 
tail down, you would be glad he should draw you up.’’— 
Hossma, Chester. 


Suave mari magno.—In what Latin author 
does a quotation (which I have never seen, except that 
these three w are the beginning of it) occur, de- 
scribing a storm at sea as seen from the land. I have 
often seen them used, bat not in full. [The lines 
alluded to are by Lucretius :-— 

‘Suave, mari magno turbantibus equora ventis 
¥ terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.’’] 


The Year's Decline.—A correspondent sends us 
some verses with this title, and hopes “that they may be 
deemed apt enough in idea and expression for insertion 
in your high-class Gazette.” We are never inclined to 
withhold from our readers any legitimate amusement, 
We insert the lines verbatim, merely wishing X. L..C. R. 
to understand that it is for our reason that they appear :— 

O year for.all thy sunny skies, 

A change 8) come to bird and flower ; 
For all the fragrances that rise, 

Decay must pall the wintry hour. 


The many vases bearing dew 
’ Neath one blue cloudiand now, shall be 
Soon chipp’d by sharpest hail, or few, 
To brunt it out in nook or lea, 
The Red Ash tree beside the tarn, 
The waters bine at its base, 
Will soon be standing cold, forlorn, 
With buffet patches of disgrace. 


The rooks’ old nest in wind swept branch 
Looks large and black long fields away ; 
Each house a snow-piled avalanche ; 
Nature, the shrouded, of to-day. 
Xx. L. ©. R. 


Too Sober.—Sir,—Who was it that said:a mart 
might be too sober, as well as too drunk, to go ge ar 
believe that it 


company? Yours, J.E.K. [We 
Lord Chesterfield. | 


Character of Rousseau. —1 recently lighted 
upon the following uncompromising sketch of Tedateeatrs ad 
paeee. It is Pang pe be ang a @ volume of the 
“Confessions ’’ whi picked up ata bookstall, , 
lucubrations of an unknown writer, wh0.certainly ne 
idea of being printed, ma; some- — Tt 

ee 


Z 


y edify : 
not myself Gf that be of consequence) 
opinions. ‘I have been uying 
sions,’ and after several days have skin them 
Dirt, meanness, sentimentality, spite, lymg, and imbe- 
cility. Always vaunting his intense love 
generally, and the earnestness of his affections for indi- 
Fidual frien ds, made at the shortest notice, and on the 
slightest grounds ; and as ly as possible quarrelling 
with everybody, c! i e world with being in a plot 
against him, and all who showed him kindness with being 
special accomplices. Twaddling, egotistical, vulgarly 
sore, rather than sensitive. Very ungrateful, and w 
expecting the most rigid attention from others, in an age 
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with some heathenish cere- 

ty considered faithless at last. It would 
allevents, ne ge sadrag, andarestless, 
fidgetty who mifortable when- 

ever she wanted to move. A ay intwigne on her part is 
hinted at. Considering that J. J. was, at a certain period, 

and ostentatiously in love—so far as he could 

adame Somebody or Other, the woman may 

— had excuses. The Hume quarrel seems to haye been 
have jested unwarrantably, but Rous- 

i. He po he always hated land and 

the English. Likely enough, There seems no doubt that 
he killed himself; and there is evidence as to self-poison, 

and to a hole in the forehead, said to be from a fall, but 

believed to be from a pistol shot. The poison seems most 
in keeping with the man. The declaration to the Sun, 

gre * Elegant Extracts ’ as his death-speech, is 

clearly bosh, never uttered.” 


Oysters and their Amusements.—I do not think 
this question should be considered a ) aise 3 (ante, p. 
156). The oyster, like most other gentlemen in Europe, 
is principally engaged in taking its food, which consists 
of the vegetable matter of the ocean. Between May and 
August it gives birth to more than a million eggs, which 
rise to the surface of the waves, and are called “‘ spat’’ by 
the fishermen. The shell opens and shuts with the flux 
and reflux of the tides, and if a grain of sand or foreign 
matter obtrudes itself, the creature is employed in render- 
ing such matter ess, by embedding it in pearl; and 
thus it has come to be considered that only diseased 
oysters bear pearls. Then it has to protect itself against 
the star fish, and I doubt not finds enough to do in that 
alone, as the star fish is ve agile in making the oyster a 
prey, no doubt considering it a delicacy.—R. G. C. 


The Excavations on the Via Latina,—In your 
yallesin of last Saturday, you are pleased to attribute 
borate architectural studies of certain tombs and 
on onan recently excavated by Signor Fortunati, 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, on the Via Latina,” and 
which appeared in the Builder of the 4th inst., to Sir 
Charles TP Eastlake. I must beg you will allow me to 
correct this error. The sketches and notes are by my 
friend, Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, architect, nephew of Sir 
Charles, and who intrusted them to me for publication. 
Mr. Eastlake is still in Italy. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Epwix Bui. 10, Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, Sept. 13. 


History of the Parish of Tettenhall.—I am pre- 
poring a history of the Parish of Tettenhall, in Seisdon 

undred, Co. Stafford, with genealogical notices of the 
families heretofore and now connected with it. I shall 
be very thankful to any of your readers who will favour 
me with communications of any unpublished matter, or 
circumstances of interest relative to my subject. I wish 
to know where the following lines referring to Tettenhall, 
are taken from :— 

“Here Hampton’s sons in vacant hours re pair— 
Taste rural joys, and breathe a purer air. 
Yours obediently, StaFFORDIENSIS. 


Arms of the Borough of Southwark.—F. M. 


asked for the meaning of the following diagram as 
seyeeresiing the Arms of the Borough of Southwark. 

e small cross is a cross pattée; the circle an annulet ; 
the x a saltire. 

These three bearings constitute the arms of that 
borough. If F. M. will give his address in your Journal, 
I will send him a proper sketch, I am, Sir, yours obedi- 
ently, Gzorez T, Wricurt. 


Essays on the Drama.—In your article in No. 7, 
14th Aug., 1858, headed “‘ North British Review,’’ you call 
the author of “ Essays onthe Drama,”’ Sir William Donne; 
are you correct in so doing? The title-page of the book 
simply states that it is by W, Bodham Donne, Esq. Are 
wz not confounding him with the eccentric baronet, Sir 

illiam Don (not Donne), wan bos has receeey entered upon 
the professional career of an actor ates wee of the 
same number, you say, that the 
never previo undertaken by Mr. Leigh Murray. 
not know how far this may be true as regards 


ipereeeeae of it won him eaten from audiences 
er severe in their criticisms. Will you accept these 
corrections (if they be such) as a token of my general 
admiration of re pe ?—Yours res A. New 
SvusscriBer. iter, 14th Sep., 1 

Menzies ‘‘ Early Ancient History.’ Though the 
strictures of the critic on Mr. Menzies’ “‘ Early Ancient 
His! Literary Gazette, page 297), contain much 
trath, if the concludi observations had related only to 

the last years of Solomon’s reign; still the Scripture 
prt warrants the quoted notice of that monarch’s rule 
{charged with inaccuracy), and the assertion of the re- 
viewer on which his t rests, that ‘‘all the hard 
labour, whether of hewing wood or bearing burdens, was 
ae ig by Hebrew bondsmen,” is quite a mistake. 
n 1 Kings, . V. verses 15 and 16, and 2 C' 
chap. IL, , verses Y, 18, we have the account of “the 
str ere,” beg ig in number, whom David num! 
and Solo to his “hard labour 


Perizzites, Hivites, Jebusit which were not of 

Tee ttaten cf erent @* * poh those “Gl Solomon 
ion a bond service unto this day. But of the children 
of Israel did Solomon make no Mg fe —_ 


and captains, 

horsemen.” The Seripture, oo tells how the rE pea cy 
Solomon 
wy bur- 


grow discontented when, in his latter a 
forsook God, and took many wives, and heay 
dens on the people for the support of their cence, 
and various idolatries, is thus equally explicit as to the 
national happiness under his early reign, and the fact 
that his bondsmen were not Hebrews.—. y LIsTER. 


NEW WORK BY THE EDITORS.OF “FAMILY FRIEND,» 
On October! illustrated with 1000 Engravings,T; Title and Frontispiece 
Pacts FOR "EVERYBODY, "4 COMPLETE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, comprising— 


IL—THINGS THAT OUGHT TO BE, KNOWN. 
IIL—THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 
As a volume of current facts—facts from the Arts, Sciences, ang 
Literature—facts and Mani facts ‘trom 
Axsyany Sud and FRreicoes, ace from the Garden and the Field—and 


for Everybody—no work has 
more po a of universal purc! ae, ™ Cver appeared 


London: Ward aie Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
—~—- 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, 


CALLED 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Vols. I. and II, with Portraits and Maps, price 40s. 
(Will be published on or about 24th September.) 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piecadilly. 





This day is published, price 1s., 
LETTER TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE EARL OF DERBY, ON THE PURIFICATION OF 
RIVERS, AND THE BEN EFICIAL APPLICATION OF THE 
SEWER WATER OF TOWNS. MORRIS POLLOK, of Govan 
Factory, near Glasgow. The profits of this Dublicaysen, if any, to be 
given to the Eye Infirmary and Royal Infirmary of Glasgow. 

John Smith & Son, Glasgow ; Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
translated into English, and y with illus- 
trations Historical, Postical, and Anecdotical, with an vexteuaive 
ipeexs referrin; rring to every important word. By the Author of “ The 
‘Newspaper and General Reader’s Pocket Companion,” etc. 
London: John F. Shaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, Pater- 
noster Row. 








LINDLEY’S BOTANY. 
New Edition, with 102 Mustrations, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. post free. 
BOTAN Y, STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, 


= at SYSTEMATIC, and DESCRIPTIVE. By JOHN LINDLEY, 
nh. 


pote sim (enccemor to Robert Baldwin), Essex Street, Strand. 





Tenth Edition, revised, with New Plates, 12mo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ITHERING’S BRITISH PLANTS. The 
Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
arranged according to 7. Linnean System. With Tastructions to 
Beginners, a Glossary, and Outline of a Natural Classification. 
Adapted for popular use by W. MACGILLIVRAY, LL 
Bh a Law (successor to Robert Baldwin), 16, "Essex Street, 
ran 





AN CIENT CHURCH, DOVER CASTLE.— 
THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, Ts Paine 48 stamped 5d. contains: 
—Fine Views of Ancient Domestic hitecture—Barracks in India 
Badin Stoney Spitalfields Architecture, and London House- 
Building—Am«s way Leeds Town Hall—The 
Grecians of © of Christ beg rt rey Church Yr na A Castle ; with 
ns—Drinking ification of the 
Peacock—Effects of fine Weather her on Public Menpente Male: 
I Lan in Clonm 
p 


a ert “riage jae el—Fall of a Tunnel on the 
Hampstead and City Railway—Church-Building Sees, &ec. Office, 
» York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. 








Price 6d, 


», On WEDNEsDayY, will 


THE ¢ CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 


or 7d. stam 
This Pa porhich is pul ining 
"to ics of Continental 
tatistics of the Financ’ Peition ani on the 


eee 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. 
NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON OF Bio. 
GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and ero including ;~ 
2 The Pronunciation, supported by Author 
- a. z oot il ion, Aare uw horities. 

By T. SWINBURNE mon M.A., King’ sion London. 
CARR’S HISTORY of GREECE, Third Edition, 7s, 67, 
CARR’S MANUAL of CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 4s, 64, 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Boun’s STANDARD LisRaRy For OcroneEr. 


EANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY, translated 
from the German. Vol. IX. which ‘Ganteams,oe the Ngo Ay ith 
a general Index to the nine volumes. In two 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Caplin, 





Boun’s Purotocicat Lrerary ror Ocroser. 


OWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE , comprising an account of rare, 

curious, and useful Books pul since the invention 

of printing; with bs pon phical and critical notices and prices. 
New edition, re OHN. 


enlarged, by HENR’ " To 
Pe ges in 8 parts, “Teming 4 yols. post 8vo. Part IIL, ood 


*,* The former edition had within the last year become so scarce as 
to sell b y auction for upwards of £7. The Bresent | will be a pat and 
complete reprint, with extensive cor ditions, for 11. 8s, 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, > sory Garden. 








Boun’s Irivstratep Lisragy For Ocroser. 


FROLREDS DANCE OF DEATH, and BIBLE 

CUTS ; upwards of 150 suse bean eey, engrav ed on weed 
in nee With Introduction and the late 
F $ DOUCE, F.S.A., and THOMAS Wy FRDONALL, DIBDIN. 
2 vo Nin. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND OF THE SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published in ‘One closely-printed Volume of 600 pages, crown 
8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


LNTRODUCTI ON TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 


Elements of the Natural History of Insects: 
Account of Noxious and LUeetal BL inserts 5 of their Metamorphoses, 


‘ood, Stra , Soe! orn Instinct, ae. 
By WILLIAM KiRBY a PRS, aoe or of 


iet: 
r 
and WILLIAM § SPENCE, Esq F.R. s., F.LS. seventh Edition ( nth 
jogo ahaa pnt Telative to the Origin and Progress of 
e Work. 

“ Let no man think he knows 
the country who 

the volumes of 

Kirby and Spence.’ vAR- 
TERLY Reyrew (The Honey Bee.) 
* The book is, i marvel 


or, 
Com; prising an 


we say ‘buy and read; ' enjoy, 
verify, and enlarge, by the! use 
of your own we and faculties, 
the curious de ‘he in ty = 

mn) LS ml 0; » an 
mental phil Sal) - with 
so muc! mean gt personal ob- 
equal fase and, ju aigested the 
equa’ e and judgment by the 
learned ‘iam NATURAL 
History Panna 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
E. B. LYTTON. 


In one volume, 10s, 6d. with Map and Illustration, 


(PHE NEW ELDORADO OR _ BRITISH 
COLUMBIA By KINAHAN oe, te, author of 
“Yarra Yarra, or the Wandering Aborigine,’ 


J, Cautley Newby, 30, pene Street. 





jions of the ay J 
Economical policy of mh Nations an ample Sum- 
rom all the chief. t Stans o ccounts of the 
Chambers of Consti 


ional’ Goa 
yuntries, Notices of 
terature of the Continent, an 


id especially of France. 
y,and Italy, Letters from Correspondents in Paris and cise: 
apest yank ety of 











les vor Ean 


the areata and the Prospects of Co tal Nations va 
n 
The AL Review will i dh 
press, while, a’ nA same no und Girecamente rat ord 
sabe tomes my os 
— onk 
etiabie materials 
tablished in ang most st of the important 
aeneses the val Gotz ay 4 th aise ok if 
jue of news su e ent 
the arreinn jomean the acnye aoe din reel: Ms 
@ CONTINENTAL 
Review a perfectly distinct chamcter, a 
The co 


‘iples ‘of constitutional libert; 1 il alw: with, re 
and 
Frankness ness which 1s ti aul as the a 
will be treated with the respect due 
effect the the object wht ck § whe | have in cuppiting 
par; "orm th het own judgment 
For this : 
a ane intelligence, rma- 
me eatsicioea Oh by the principal , 
its 0 f other journals are for the most part 
‘lishmen. Ww are 


he duty as well as the right ngs ph et Paar, portion of a 
She Sevvrrmeres Review will cadenvour to 
comments 01 but nal may 
on which the readers off re garaal 
yurpose a 
of Europ eetiris with = h.., —— dant 
and 
So coppiate om and statements which they convey to the 
tion. Withou ’, 
we may claim for the letters which 
The letters of the ContinentaL Review 





Recently published. 
U RIEL AND OTHER POEMS. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, price 2s, 6d. Also, 

POEMS. By the Author of *‘ Uriel.” Price 6d. 

sez mae Li a poem, ve. rh a, most | powerful poet of ow" 

“ Power, —— and .»His characters talk 
subtly and impressively. ame, 

“the charm of that song."'"—Athenaum. 


“Pow. 
bos: Sterling and ve power. ..Before us sketches the broad, rich 
lands S.. who can write. thus would have done well 
in leaving his learning.”- "—Critie. 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 
Just published, 


Batu MARTIN: an American Tale of Real 

Wie; “me. Mother ;” &. Te 

Coming.” Foolscap 8vo. illuminated boards, price 1s. 

[HE GOOD TIME COMING. By Sa > 
ARTHUR, Au Author of “The Maiden ;” “The ife;"" “The 

Mother;’ s. illuminated } 28. clo’ a 

eins ssa of the oy = Sy =< a toteabe mura Mt a 











scat ree 


the sorrows, and the hopes of 


the; belong. 
3 — every Deri Ry q 











Hodson & Son, 22, Portugal Street, W.C., London. 


TO TOURISTS. 
BiUscES & GUIDE I BOOKS and TRAVELLING 


Will be found to contain all the most 
zebont pap oedea thlprtention Sar travelling in this country. 
London: Smith & Son, 133, Strand, and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT [LIBRARY, 
September 18, 1858. 


NOTICE. 
UBSCRIBERS are recommended to make 


EARLY APPLICATION for the following Works, as the 
Surplus Copies will be withdrawn for Sale as soon as the 
present demand has subsided :— 


Buckite’s History oF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND; 
Livivestone’s TRAVELS In Arrica; A Wowman’s 
THOUGHTS ‘ABOUT WOMEN ; WisEMan’s RECOLLECTIONS 
or THE Last Four Ports ; ANDERSSON’sS Visit TO LAKE 
Neawt; ATKINsON’s EXPLORATIONS IN Srseria; THE 
Japs or Brver Hottow; Two Yxrars ‘AGo, by 
Charles Kingsley; Naprer’s Lire or Sim C. Napier; 
A Lapy’s JOURNAL oF THE SIEGE OF Lucknow ; 
Norninc New, by the Author of “John Halifax; 
Avetz, by Julia Kavanagh ; MEMOIRS OF THE Dvxe 
or St. Sion; Bartu’s TRAVELS in A¥FRica; ForRESTER’s 
TRAVELS IN *Consrca; In anp ARrounD StaMBout; 
Memorrs oF MapaMeE Racuer; ConyBeare’s Sr. Paut; 
Rzgs’s SIEGE OF LUCKNOW; SuEEMAN’s JOURNEY THROUGH 
QOvpe; Macxnicut’s Lire or Burke; Scenes or 
CregicaL LirE; YEAR AFTER YEaR: Tue YEAR NINE; 
Lire oF GEorGE SrEPHENSON; Guizor’s Memorrs oF 
nis Own TIME. 


Cuartes Epwarp Munim, New Oxford Street, London. 





Just published, in one thick volume 8yo. price 18s. cloth. 


TOPICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. 


By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, ESQ., 
Barrister at-Law, Madras; Author of “‘ The Rebellion in India. 


F Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 





LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 

PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with Four Com mpartmen mts ; 
DESPATCH-BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING- CASES, TRA; 
VELLING-BAGS, wi ith square opening ; and 500 other Articles for 
Travelling. ey oo a Stam 
ufacturers of pat aa 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUT 

(See separate Catalogue. )—18 and 22, Straad. 





C000 A Rn FIBRE MATTING 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Pe. rize Medals melas er orap mee New noes 3 ergs 
logues, con’ ices and every particu! st-free. 
ee Warehouse, , Ludgate Hill, London, EG 


ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectful 
announce that their “ Speing tress” (Tucker’s Patent), 
possessing = ac senohee gt in its comfort ee cleanliness, 3s, simplicity, 
ost suital 








with it, are kept in stock b) ‘the z rineipal U WE ae and Bedding 
Warehousemen throughout the Uni 

The “Spring Mattress” Tucker’ 's Patent, rs -somnier Tucker) is 
rapidly coming into France and Belgium. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—e— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT I begs ‘most respectfully to 
inform the C nd the 

blic generally that, a bpd application of his unrivalled 

achinery for mal egy amy and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the fuced a NEW szEntzs of his 
useful productions, which Stee WKCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, ee CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 


universal 
a guarantee of quality ; 











Each Pen bears — tapven G 
and they are re up in the pot pm eof b a comeing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature 
me ‘the OE of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their — being of different degrees 
of flexibility and with fine, medi broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writies tece am Schools. 

Sold Retail bh Bot all Stationers, Booksellers a and other respectable 
Dealers in Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at tne Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and - 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON 





WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 





Wie no meer an. rank aby Luxury.—Our 
a cme ior POR’ othe sft MADEIRA, &c., of which 
brilliant 


TW are now in co mdition, = 
c ENTY neers 4 DOZ — from 

ons of GOOD HOPE, they are o! harged ae usual Paty. 

it lanten Means of either tent for for 12 "2 stamps Delivered free to any 

per > delivery? us. ‘erms, cash, or approved reference 

“I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 

- doubt of its being far more wholesome than the cial mixtures 


often sold for genuine Sh 
HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
ene Anal sofinalzels of De of Dr. , ety en sont free a reat —praedy, 
Inpete 27, Grutched Prine, ‘Mark axles 


RPPS'S Coc COCOA. -—EPPS, << Che- 


and 9d.—This 





Soe Gye eae a 
an now be had — =~ 
JAMES EPPS. reich Ct Each packet is labelled 





CHARLES KNIGHT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





The First Number of the New Volume, being No. XX XIII. 
of the work, will be published on the 30th Sept., price 1s. 
The First Portion of this important work, from the earliest 
time to the Revolution of 1668, 7s complete in 4 Vols., with 


a copious Index, price 36s. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The a ov Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 
approved securities. Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone, 





Te Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Cuarrman, 
“CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deruty-CHarrMay, 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 

ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN TRANSAOTIONS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance is 
for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower haying recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the a formerly required by other Companies before the mong system was instituted by this Office. 

LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securiti 

ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 31st DECEMBER, 1858.—Policies effected before this date will partici- 


pate to a greater extent than if delayed after that period. 





Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WaTERLOO Piacz, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
Marvellous cures of Sciatica, Stiff Joints, Paralysis of i 
Limbs, and other accomplished by Ho of the Bones, Sinews, 





Muscles, have been ry 's Ointment. It is ‘the 
oy i which progaces mn fess ression. on these complaints. 
also work wonders. The Ointmentand Pills should be both 


aehet e same time, for the action of the one is great} rac oo assisted by 
that of ine other. Why should any human being er from ns 
above-mentioned ies, when Holloway’s Ointment and 

to be found in every city adn town in the world. These noble me 
dicaments are composed of ms, and are as benign and safe 
as they are powerful and stheasions. 





AMIANC CE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
d FIRE ASSURANCE COMP. 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, sannenht EC. 
Established 1824. 
(Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS.) 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 





Directors, 

James plexi, Esq. William Gladstone, Esq. 
Charles George Barnett, Esq. James Helme, Esq. 
George Henry Barnett, "Esq. John Irving, Esq. 
Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P. ae Macnaghten, Esq. 
Sir George Carroll. J. Mayer Montefiore, na 

jamin Cohen, Esq. Sir A. de Rot Bart. 
James Fletcher, Esq. -| Lionel N. de Rothschild, Esq.,MP. 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 


Auditors—George say > Goschen, Esq.; Andrew Johnston, Esq. ; 
George Peabody, Esq. 
LIFE ASSURANCES are seg under an extensive variety of 
forms, and at Moderate he Rates for the Younger ry 
being i lower than those of many my of = older and most respecta 


o 
PARTICIPATION OF PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per 
Cent. of the declared cer will be divided quinquennially among 


those Woh to AT 
NON-P. re "SCALES OF tated — Policies 
issued at a imum Rates without Wary in REET 
LIFE POLICIES ARE NOT LIABLE TO FO. ITURE by the 


Lives Assured Vip g beyond the prescribed limits without the 
isance of the holders of such Policies. 
roy Spy pep — 5 for residence out of Europe. 
O CHARGE for Stam; 
aie RURANGES. ch at home ana. ‘abroad, are accepted at 
“The. Assured participate te in the Fire Profits f Polici 
icipate in the in o es 
in force for five Loar oe a ene ” each period of Divider 
Losses © BON; and the Com; gear ore liable 
ai Losses by owe Tye ce wl occasioned by Gunpowder, or 
in cases Soeakel Peeecoveres provided f for in the Policy. 
will be furnished on application. 
Francis A. Encersacn, Actuary and Secretary. 
*.* The Receipts for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at 
MICHAELMAS are ready for delivery in Town and Country. 





BAY K OF DEPOSIT, ESTABLISHED A.D. 

1844.—3, Pall Mall East, London. Parties desirous of InvesTING 

Money are Sag to examine the plan of Tur Banx or Dxrostr. 

po Me ity. The inte interest Ke poets in Jana L~ snd july ns — 
i. “ aa Monessen, Managing Director. 


Forms for Opening Accounts sent free on application. 





oon LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDO. 
EsTABLISHED 1823. 
Chairman: HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa. 
Advantages: 
Mutual Assurance. 
The lowest rates sof Premium on the Mutual 8: ge 
a whole of the Profits ~ kr ages iat Fifth 
ace’ 





umulated Capital - £1,695,000- 
During its existence the Society has paid in Ciaims ; 1,540,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to 
the Extentof . 890,000 
The last beaten, declared in iss4, ‘averaged £67 per 
cent. on the P paid, and to 
Ps me in io . ee ‘oem 7,621 
The walIncomeexceeds | : ia A 240,000 


In viieeae of the rxv. Taree ractice of the basen in the 
<2 of the Death of the Life within the 15 days of grace, the 

papem wal Premium remusinthg ory the claim Will be admitted, 
subject to the paynient of such Premium. 

e next, Division of Profits will be made in 1859. 

Assurances effected prior to 3lst December, 1859, will participate in 
the Division in 1864. 
Prospect 


uses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER Macdona.p, Secretary. 





(EsTaBlisHED 1841.) 
EDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Patt Matz, Lonpon. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


At the SIXTEENTH ANNUAL be ag held on the 26th 
November, 1857, it was shown that on the 30th J eines 


The Number of Makin pote im force was ............ 


The amount Insured was ..........+- SL ise —" 
The Annual Income was, eocccces $6 sevees 3 3s. 8d. 
The new policies issued during the last 5 years are as conden viz:— 
aan ANN. 
Pottcres. ASSURED. Premium: 
- 923 —— ie -_ 176 yielding £16904. 


119 seeee seseeees Ph 
. «+ 22,609 





oe seesenee WO 
Averaging 1,100 policies in each year-for more than half a million 
ster’ 
Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and ae adding nearly 


Two per cent. annum on the ave: 
The Society ch since its establishmen' fobas paid ct paid claims on 781 Policies, 
‘Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data A ok —* 
by -B , and = facilities 
given to 


assurers. 
Invalid lives assured on scientifically commana Ss 
Policies issued free of Stamp Duty, and every — but the 


minms. 
DAYS 6 sete GRACE. — In the event 7 death the days of 
—- oe on the Society if premium before the 
yee pone expire. 





of Proposals, and every other other information, 
be obtained of the the Seoreseee at the Chief Office, or on applica- 
tion to any of the. Society's Agents in the Country. 


C. Dovexas Sinezr, Secretary. 
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__ New Szpres, 
SErrempse 18; 1853, 


{New 1% 





—a 


NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


i 
This day is published, in post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. _ 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN: 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE. 
(From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent,) 


WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN 


PART I. 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. 


Roadsand Convenience of Access. 
Nature of the surrounding Pro- 
perty and Neighbourhood, 
present and prospective. 
Former Uses of the place. 
Relative Elevation of the District. 


Character of the Soil. in Length. 

Form or Outline of the Land. Kitchen Gardens in very small ples to form a whole. 
Aspect and Climate. Places. 

Existing one = —- saint 

Views to be obtain m it, 4 . 

Site and Aspect for a House. PART Ill. pag . 


Back and front Approaches to it. 





Unsuitable Decorations. 

Trieks for Surprising People. 

All kinds of Eccentricity: every 
sort of Sham. 

In general, extreme Formality or 
Regularity of Plan. 

Large and complex Geometrical 

Undue Plainness. 

Carriage Drives that are wanting | Beauty 

Combination of different Princi- 


WHAT TO ATTAIN. 


By EDWARD KEMP, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, BIRKENHEAD PARK 


‘¢The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country.’ 





Adaptation. 
Fitness. 
Appropriation. 
(Figures. 





CONTENTS. 


Originality and Freshness : Modes 
of attaining them. 

Expression and Tone. 

Style and Manner. 


Imitation of Nature. 


II, GENERAL OBJECTS. 


Approaches to a House. 


Mounds and Banks. 


Shadows from Trees. 


Flower-beds to t 


Trees. 
Hedge-rows. 
Temporary shelter. 





Trees suited to particular styles 
of buildings and places. 

Masses of particular plants for 
effect as to form and colour, 


Covered ways, Wire Temples, 
Trellises, V erandahs, and other Csi 
supports for Climbing plants. 

pe filled with 

low potted Evergreens in the 


winter. 
Substitutes for Grass beneath | 


Edgings for Walks and Flower- 


AND EXECUTION. 


’"— Gardeners’ Chienicle. 










Aviaries; Apiaries; Grottoes, 

Lodges and Entrances. 

Sea-side Gardens. 

Town or Suburban Gardens, 

Villages and Village Gardens, 

Compact Combination of Paris 
in a Place. 


PART IV. 
PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS. 
rainage. r 
Levelling Hedge-rows. 


Formation of Roads and Walks, 
Ground-work. 





Ser I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. Treatment of Walks. beds. ote salon 
Fences. 
PART Il. Bimplicity. Outlines of Beds and Masses. IV. SPRCIAL DEPARTMENTS, | Dealing with the Picturesque. 
WHAT TO AVOID. Intricacy. Sky outline of Plantations. Planting for immediate effect. 
Convenience. Flowers chiefly to be in detachea | Park, Field, or Paddock. Time and Manner of Planting. 
Attempting too much. Compactness. beds and masses Flower-garden. Choice of Plants and mode of 
Rockeries and Bustic Objects | Snugness and Seclusion. Flower-borders ' Rock or Fern Garden. obtaining them. ‘ 
near the House. Unity and Congruity. Specimen plants Rose Garden. Su ‘and Staking newly 
Much planting immediately | Connexion. Undergrowth > Pinetum. planted 
around a House. Symmetry. Evergreens ‘ Winter Garden. Sowing down Grass Seeds. 
Belts, Clumps, and narrow strips | Gradation of Parts. ‘Architectaeel cardanin, Bowling Green, ion of Borders for Fruit 
of Plantation. = parent Extent. ; gar’ g: prec! joo ree ys ~ na ; 
Confining a Place too much, ichness and Polish. “TT rbours. suit or particular locali- 
Rendering it too exposed. Concealment of Offices and Out- ks ene Saree Statuary. ties. 
Cutting down many large Trees. | Variety. (buildings. | InfluenceoflittlethingsonDesign | Green-housesandConservaiories. | Order in which the different ope- 
Too great a Mixture of Styles. Contrast. and Execution. Kitchen Garden, rations should be performed. 


PLANS OF PLACES. 


A in Worcestershire. 

P.:8. Htimberston, Esq., Mollington, 
Cheshire. 

R. and T. G. Frost, Esqs., Queen’s Park, 
shales Bs E Shendish, 

Charles Longman, en near 
Hemel Hempstead, Harts [pool. 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby, near Liver- 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar, near 
Keswick. 

Edward Walker, Esq., Chester. 


John Johnson, Esq. , Runcorn, Cheshire. 

T. S. Hoare, gston, Surrey. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Park Place, Frod- 
sham, Cheshire. 


T. S. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall, near 
Lymm, Cheshire 

Henry H. Toulmin, Esq., Childwickbury, 
near St. Albans, Herts. 


PLANS OF SMALL PARKS OR 
FIELDS. 
Charles Longman, Esq., yg 
Edward Astley, Esq., 
William Oxley, Esq., lS 


PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS, 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill, _ hear 
Maidenhead. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
near Northwich, Cheshire; 


PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS. 

John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall, near 
Welshpool. 

Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford 
House, Worcestershire, 

A cnn, amen 

Henry cConnel, Esq., Cressbrook, 
Derbyshire. 
PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. 


Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres, © near 
Thornton, Cheshire. 


John Naylor, Esq., Mi, Leighton Hall. 





Harman G: Esq., 
Henry MoConnel, Huq. Grensbroes | Srailee Longman, Haq., Bhendish. Te «-. Snstears sntaieneg slick 
: LONDON: BRADBURY & EVAN 8, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


George Whitley, Esq., Bromborough, 
Cheshire. 


William Oxley, Esq., aed Hill, Aig- 
burth, near ae 

Alfred ‘Higgins, Sq., Woolton, near 
Liverpoo! [head. 

Octagonal Flower garden, near Maiden- 

Samuel Job, Esq., Holmefield, Aigburth, 
near Liverpool. 

Sir Edward ey Bart., Acton Burnell, 
near Shrews “« 

Joshua Fielden, Esq., Stansfield Hall, 
near Todmorden. [W: arrington. 

James Barratt, Esq., Lymm Hall, near 

William Longman, Esq. es Chorleywood 
Place, near Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Sketch for Gothic Flower garden. 

Ditto for Tudor ditto. 

Ditto for flower plot in form of a shield. 

Ditto for ditto, with shrubs intro- 
duced into some of the beds. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 
. 8. Bazley, Esq., “Agden Hall. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 

William Oxley, Esq., mderscar. 


PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

A Rosery at Dulwich, near London. 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 
Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall. 
T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 


PLANS OF LAKES AND PIECES 
OF WATER. 


Architectural basins of water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., Garswood, near 
Newton, Lancashire. 

Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. [ water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., formal piece of 


PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall. 





PLANS OF FRUIT-HOUSES AND 
PLANT-HOUSES. 
Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, 
John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 
Joseph Stubs, Wea., Frodsham. 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS. 
An imaginary. house, to indicate the 
desirable position for the windows. 
An imaginary place, showing general 
arrangement. 
Mode of concealing offices. 
Curves in walks, andaccompanying plant- 
Masses of shrubs and specimens,  [ing. 
ae of Shrubs. 
Methods of arranging the planiing ona 
lawn, SO as to secure vistas. 
Terminations to straight walks, 
Flower-beds in rows. 
Architectural flower-beds, with raised 
stone border. 
Entering a place from a high road. 
arriage-Sw 
Divesrae on of eae. from a curved 


Front outline of plants in a plantation. 
Union of two masses of plants on opposite 

sides of walks. 

Winter Garden at Leighton Hall.‘ 

Outline of a plantation on a mound. 
Relieving lines of hedge by scattered 

specimens in front. 
Flower-beds in groups, for a lawn. 
Portion of a Pinetum, to show grouping. 

Circular bowling-green. 
Rustic Summer-houses, 
Entrances and Lodges. 
Sea-side garden. [a plantation. 
Mode of mixing and arranging plants in 


SKETCHES. 
7“ suas plantation, and how to improve 


Effect of nearness in increasing the use 
of shrubs or trees for concealing objects. 

Trregular vista — of church, Ec. 

Vista through tr 

Ditto through a gore Gothic arch. 




















——— to a mountainous scene. 
Ditto to the sea or a-lake. 
in masses, with regard 


to their upper outlines. 
Clusters of Henny on swells and slopes. 


Picturesque grouping of rocks, &c. 

General pictaresqueness in ground and 

Wooden rustic fences; [scenery. 

Tree-guards, of rustic wood. 

Thorns or Hollies around © pag of trees, 
for protection from 

Sky outline of in in plantations: 

Plantations s = the summit 
and down the 

Mode of forming rosenaa 4 

Maski changes of level at base of 
terrace 


walls. 
Trees that blend with Grecian architec: 


ture, 

Trees that blend with Gothic buildings. 

ee eae by the margins of lakes, 
ges. 


Rustic Summer-houses. : 
Modes of staking and supporting trees. 


SECTIONS. 
Desirable form of land, as the site fora 
house and garden. 
How a walk across a lawn may be sunk. 
General modes of shaping a lawn. 
Union of lines in undulations 
Terrace-bank, descending from the house 
platform. 
Terraces ascending from the house plats 


‘orm. ‘ 
Treatment of sloping land along front of 
house. 


Slope of lawns to sunk @r raised paths. 
Sunk fences of various kinds. 
ry ve eed room os around specimens and in 


[plantations. 
Ratowag’ foes 8 garden at are 


— and undulating moun 

Sunk foot-path on the estate of Charles 
Longman, Esq. 

Banks of lakes aad pitching. 


Séa-side garden. 
Tile and rubble drains. “ 
Bed of Mdeyot - - if 
Settee J sroter in walks, 

and their v 
Yeni wee border sgaihet wall. 
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